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“I’m So Glad Dad 
Put Firestones On 
My Wheel!”’ 


LAD! That’s not strong 
7 enough to express the 
jolly good feeling you get 
with Firestone equipment on 
your motorcycle or “bike.” 


BICYCLE OR 

MOTORCYCLE TIRES 
gives that sturdy hold which 
makes Firestone Non-Skid 
Tread stand for safety—whether on heavy touring 


car or bicycle. 30% more angles against skid, and 
rubber just right for long wear and easy riding. 


You can have Firestones in two-color combina- 
tions, Red and Black or Blue and White. Both 
give confidence and comfort; both are built to 
carry you most miles and save you most money. 








Fi bberized tube b d 
FREE Seg rtees oo 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 


*‘America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers’’ 
Akron, Ohio Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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All advertisements published in Boys’ Life 
are carefully investigated and approved by 
the Editorial Board of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

The aim is to accept only the advertise- 
ments of articles, books and _ propositions 
which we believe will be not only of interest 
to the readers of Boys’ Life, but worth 
while for the boys to have. 

In every case the article advertised is 
first submitted for examination, as evidence 
that all claims made with reference to it 
are as: represented. 
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FAMILY TALK— 
IXTY-FOUR PAGES! _ Again 


Boys’ Lire goes to this big size, giv- 
ing a really enormous amount of good 
reading. Maybe you think it’s too 
much. Any chance! 


EXT MONTH we will have still 

more “camping stuff”—the sort of 
stories and articles that will be most 
entertaining and helpful while you are 
in camp. 


OKING out of doors is always 

fun—if you know how, and what 
scout doesn’t? Still there is cooking— 
and cooking. 

You who read Mr. Frederick K. 
Vreeland’s article in the July Boys’ 
Lire will be able to pass your cooking 
tests and to get more out of every day 
of your camp life. Don’t miss it. 


FrOREst FIRES are tremendously 
*’ thrilling. The story of a forest 
fire will be told in July Boys’ Lire by 
the Chief Forester of the United States. 
And there will be a lot of dandy 
pictures. 


“fr OURTH OF JULY— it comes next 


month (who didn’t know that?) It 
will bring special Independence Day 
features in Boys’ Lire—and a very fine 
Fourth of July story which tells a lot 


about a boy and his dog—and some- 
thing else! 
O THIS: Arrange with your 


parents or someone else at home 
to send to you the July Boys’ Lire 
wherever you may be when the maga- 
zine reaches your home address. It 
will be great vacation reading, espe- 
cially in camp! If it is forwarded (it 
requires only a 2-cent stamp on the 
wrapper, and your temporary address) 
you won't miss the “Crusoes,” the dog 
story, the fire story, the cooking story— 
and a lot of other unusual features. 

Do it now! 
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The Spell of the Fire 


By THE CAVE SCOUT 
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TRANGE are the murmurings in the 
trees, 


Secret the whisperings on the breeze— 
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Deep in the heart of the wilderness, 
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Darkness creeps near with its velvet 
pall, 
Silent, relentless, ‘covering all— 


Awesome the heart of the wilderness! 


Mystery lurks in the trees and sky, 
Wild is the sound of the night beast’s 
cry— 


ated enema 


Fearsome the heart of the wilderness! 
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Then—in the darkness, a flash of light 


Grows to a campfire, cheery and 
bright—- 


Picts 


Home in the heart of the wilderness! 
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Ohiyesa 


REETING to the Boy Scouts of 
America! 

How, mita kola! 

We are now approaching the season of 
summer camp activities. Let us be ready. 
I am a fifty-eight-year-old Indian boy, and 
one of the original Boy Scouts. I have 
never outgrown it. I find that I can not 
live in the true sense of the word without 
some camp life every year. 

The Great Giver of Life, so says the 
Indian, made us dependent upon nature, 
from whom we come and to whom we 
must return, for moral and spiritual, as 
well as physical strength. 

_Out of doors we may be natural and 
learn to know our real selves. 

We ako learn to be of service to our 
brothers. We share with them both joy 
and hardship, as nature bids, and become 
true comrades. 

I hope you will catch the spirit of the 
first American while camping out this sum- 
mer. 

Ouryvesa, 





Admiral Peary 


C= PING is something more than a 
chance to get away from school and 
the dust and heat of the cities. The bene- 
fits of a few weeks of camp life in the 
summer are mental and spiritual as well as 
physical. This feature is one of the 
most important phases of the entire range 
of Boy Scout activities. 

The Boy Scouts who are offered an op- 
portunity, or, lacking the ready-made 
opportunity, have enough hustle to create 
the opportunity in true American boy 
fashion, should by all means go in for some 
camping experience. 

In learning to co-operate with one’s fel- 
lows, to give and take amid the drawbacks 
and lack of comforts of camp life, a boy 
acquires a point of view which will help 
him all the rest of his life. For after all, 
life here on the good Lord’s green foot- 
stool is one long camping out experience, 
full from the cradle to the grave of trials 
and disappointments, a triumph and a joy- 
ful event here and there, and one continu- 
ous effort to meet and overcome conditions 
as they really are in a rushing and perplex- 
ing world. 

When camping days are over you have 
had a good time or a poor time, according 


Dan Beard 


Older Scouts 


to 
Younger 
Scouts 
on 
Camping 


Charles A, Eastman (Ohiyesa) 
Sioux Indian, physician and 
author. Noted camp director and 
campfire story teller. 

Robert E. Peary 
Arctic explorer, discoverer of 
North Pole, Rear-Admiral, U.S.N., 
retired. 

Frank M. Chapman 
A_ leading authority on birds; 
author of bird books; curator, De- 
partment of Ornithology, Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History. 

Dillon Wallace 
Labrador explorer, and popular 
author of books for boys. 

George Bird Grinnell 
Authority on big game hunting; a 
noted ethnologist. Author — of 
books on camping and scouting. 

Liberty H. Bailey 
Eminent authority on agricultural 
education. Chairman, President 
Roosevelt’s Commission on Country 
Life. 

Daniel Carter Beard 
Our National Scout Commissioner. 
Illustrator, author, editor, natural- 
ist. Awarded gold medal of emi- 
nent service by the Campfire Club 
of America, for life work for 
American boys. 

Anthony Fiala 
Explorer. Five years in Arctic; 
traveled 4,000 miles by dog sled. 
With Colonel Roosevelt on his ex- 
ploration of jungles of Brazil. 

Belmore Browne 
Famous mountain climber. Con- 
queror of Mt. McKinley. Author 
and artist. 
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Anthony Fiala 








to the spirit in which you did things. If 
you were determined to look on the bright 
side, to be helpful to others, to pitch in 
and do your share in all the necessary 
chores, to learn real camp making, sanita- 
tion, cooking, swimming, resuscitation, first 
aid, signaling, tracking, bridge building 
and the like—then your camping experi- 
ence will be a joy and a benefit to you and 
to your comrades. 


Therein lie ‘the spiritual and moral 
values of camping, with all the physical 
benefits thrown in for measure. 
Added to all this comes the great good 
from being out in the pure air and noble 
woods of Mother Nature. I look back with 
keen pleasure on the camping days of my 
youth, and right now I would like to be a 
boy again so that [ could be with you in 
person as well as in spirit when you hit 
the trail for camp this summer. 





Belmore Browne 


ae back in the days when Alaska was 
an unknown. waste to the world at 
large, a party of men landed on the shore 
of one of the northern harbors. Gold 
had been found in the distant interior, and 
the party was heading for the rich placer- 
grounds of the Yukon basin. 

A great glacier led inland between 
frowning mountain ranges, and filled with 
enthusiasm of beginners they decided to 
use it as a roadway to their goal. 

As the days of toil went by, they lost 
all tracks of civilization, about them was a 
world of rock and snow, while the great 
glacier was their road by day, and their 
bed at night. 

As they advanced their toil and hard- 
ships increased. Ice-cold winds chilled 
their backs, summer snow squalls hindered 
them and led them astray, great crevasses 
barred their path, and hunger and toil 
wore the flesh from their bodies. 

These men, however, were of the stuff 
that frontiersmen are made of, and the 
set their jaws tight and plodded onward. 
They were courageous, too, and bore their 
suffering in silence. 

At. last the glacier split into. two 
branches, and choosing the right branch 
they sought to swing eastward through 
the mountains. 

All went well and soon the memory of 
their hardships was obliterated by the dis* 
covery that the glacier ran downward. 

“Hurrah!” they shouted. “We’re across 
the divide!’ And with delight at. having 
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won their way through the grim moun- 
tains, they marched rapidly downward. 

When the ice was left behind they fol- 
lowed the rough moraine, and below them 
they saw a broad valley, carpeted with 
spruce and cottonwood trees. A 
sized river came from the glacier, and 
realizing the advantages of water travel, 
they made camp, and began the construc- 
tion of rafts on which they could trans- 
port their provisions. 

Dry spruce trees were abundant, and 
when their strong, buoyant rafts were 
completed they launched them into the 
swift current and sped rejoicing on their 
way. 
> + the rushing waters bore them on, the 
valley broadened and the mountains drew 
aside. They hailed this as a sign that they 
were coming out into the broad stretches 
of the interior, and when they drifted out 
onto the waters of a great lake, they were 
thrilled by the enthusiasm of the explorer 
who finds a land unknown to mankind. 
But as they began to force their raft along 
the shores of the unknown lake, a strange 
silence came over them. They watched 
each other furtively seeking to discover 
a denial of the thing they feared. 

At last the bravest man scooped up @ 
palmful of water and tasted it. 

“Tt’s salt, fellows!’ he cried, and added 
hopelesly, “yonder’s the place where we 
left the stream and started inland.” 

It was true. All their toil, money and 
suffering had been wasted. Now these 
men were strong, courageous and energetic, 


but their efforts ended in an utter failure jj¢ 


because they lacked the slight amount of 
training that would have enabled them to 
keep their course 

There is a point to this story, and it is 
this: 

No matter how much a Scout knows, he 
must not forget to think, 





Anthony Fiala 


_ little things that one learns in 
camp often prove to be great things 
in times of emergency. The little fact that 
I knew how to tie a bowline in a rope 
undoubtedly saved my life when I fell into 
a crevass on my second polar expedition. 

We were crossing the dome of a glaci- 
ated island when I happened to break 
through the crust and fell 65 feet into 
the depths of a crevass. I awoke in ab- 
solute darkness within the cavern, hearing 
confused noises which at first seemed to 
be a team of dogs. I thought, “Poor 
things, how should I ever be able to get 
them out?” And then these noises be- 
came articulate speech and I recognized 
the voice of Stewart Spencer, steward of 
my party, who in an attempt to save me 
had also fallen in. I called-him and when 
he realized that I was in there in the same 
crevass, he called to me and said: 

“What an awful place to die.” 

He told me that his skull was cracked 
and that the brains were oozing out. In 
his condition of shock it seemed to him 
that that was what had occurred. Away 
up above me was a sort of blue irides- 
cence which showed me where he had 
fallen from, and I heard a voice of one of 
my companions—good hardy Duffy—who 
had heard my calls. I told him where 
we were and asked him to send me a rope. 
He called back: “Hold on and we will 
send yez one.” 


The question of holding on at that time 


was rather an interesting one. My left 
arm was jam across my. breast and 
two walls of ice came together with fear- 
ful pressure on est and back. 
Underneath I could kick my feet around 
and touch nothing—a great void was there. 
On my right was a space of darkness as 
immense as a bottomless pit. From below 
I heard the fragments of ice striking, the 
noise of the landing at last lost in the 
great depth of the place. If I had moved 
a few inches I would have gone down 
probably 500 or 600 feet. 

I kept calling to the steward, tellin 
him to trust in Bicstbece, that we coal 

out. At last the rope came 
toward me. I reached for the rope and 
when I had grasped it with my right hand, 
which was free, I formed a bowline in the 
dark, then slipped the bowline over my 
— foot and soon swung myself in the 
oop. 

5, TS myself from the vise-like grip 
of the ice I called to Duffy and his com- 
panions to lower me and I tried to find 
the steward, but could not. At last in 
desperation I called to him saying: “Look 
up and try to see my shadow against the 
light above, and call to me to move to 
right or left and I will try to reach you.” 

He obeyed and soon I had him by the 
hands without the least light to see. I 
could not get off the rope as he was 
jammed in a little sort of a crevice on the 
side of the crevass. He was the smallest 
man in our party and he had just landed 
on probably the only place to save his 


e. 
As I felt that I could not retain con- 
sciousness much longer from the pain, I 
told him that there was only one way that 
both of us could be saved, and that was 
for them to haul me up and then send the 
rope down for him, for it was not stron 
enough to hold us both. He brighten 
at once. 

“You signal them to haul you right up 
-— then send the rope down to me,” he 
said. 

As I neared the top of the crevass I 
called to the men on top to throw the 
bight of the rope around my shoulders 
and then I did not know a thing until I 
awoke on the top of the glacier and found 
the steward safe beside me. The tempera- 
ture was 26 degrees below zero up there, 
so it could not have been any warmer in 
the cavern. 

This little incident teaches the value of 
knowing how to tie knots. Several lives 
were lost some years ago near the Suspen- 
sion Bridge at Niagara when the ice gave 
me § If the people who were on the ice 
had been familiar with tying the bowline, 
they probably all would have been saved, 
as ro were thrown down to them from 
the bridge, but all the knots they tried to 
tie augers out and they were lost. 

While in camp this summer, scouts, you 
will ‘learn lots of things; be sure knots is 
one of them! 





Frank M. Chapman 


ye E- are the most eloquent expression 
of Nature’s beauty, joy and freedom. 
Make friends with m. arn to know 
them by form and flight and voice. Life 
in the open will mean as much more to 
you when you can call the birds by name 
as life at school or college means to us 
when we have become acquainted with our 
classmates. 


But there is this difference. The best of 
classmates go their way and we go ours, 
never to meet again perhaps after gradua- 
tion. But our bird friends stay with us, 
and as our association with them increases, 
so will we value more and more highly 
their comradeship. 

So I say, make friends with the birds! 





Dan Beard 


I MIGHT almost say without fear of 
contradiction that one cannot be a real 
American without being a camper. The 
American’s fame, the American’s success, 
the American’s progress are but the re- 
flections of the early campfire of our 
pioneer. 

In the early days the fireside of the 
hearth-tone was the family gathering 
place. “Hearth and home” was a familiar 
phrase. But the hearth-stone only repre- 
sents the evolution of the campfire and 
the campfire was formerly the pulsating 
heart of the tribe, the clan, the army. So 
dear is the campfire in the hearts of 
Americans that the people in Connecticut, 
at Redding Bridge, have preserved to this 
day the campfire of “Old Put” (as Gen- 
eral Washington called General Putnam). 

Camping without a campfire. would be 
like eating without food. Ever since 
glacial times, the campfires have flickered 
all over the earth, and their sparks and 
blazes are a signal, a sign that man has 
advanced beyond the beast. The chim- 
panzee, the orang-outang, or the gorilla 
will warm its hands at a fire; but if the 
fire goes out, it cannot rebuild it. 

To make a fire requires thought—and it 
hurts one’s head to think. Try it. 





Dillon Wallace 


AMPING time is almost here—so I 
am going to tell you a couple of little 
stories— 

I was once stranded and alone in the 
great northern wilderness in the beginning 
of winter. I had no tent or. other shelter, 
was thinly clothed, was without arms, axe, 
or so much as a jackknife, and had no 
food. For twelve days I fought the wild- 
erness, and during ten of these days a 
raging snowstorm swept the country, with 
a temperature hovering around zero. But 
I survived because I had learned to do the 
things which every observant and wide- 
awake scout who goes to camp this sum- 
mer may learn to do. 

Once again, two years later, my canoe 
turned over in a rapid. I lost nearly 
everything I posses: The ground was 
covered with snow and the weather was 
very cold, and I was four hundred miles 
from the nearest human habitation. Three 
weeks later I reached a trading post none 
the worse for my experience, but it was 
only an abiding faith in Providence and 
my knowledge of woodcraft that saved 
my life. 

The average scout may never be called 
upon to meet such emergencies, but in his 
everyday life, and when he grows to be a 
man and enters business, he will meet other 
emergencies, and here the self-reliance, re- 
sourcefulness, observation and other quali- 
ties which he has learned in camp will 
serve him well, and make him more cap- 

(Continued on page 45) 














Three pages of Little Stories that Every Boy Will Be Glad 
to Read Before Going 


By THE CAVE SCOUT 


r 


HE CAVE SCOUT was in camp a 

few summers ago with a bunch of 

other scouts. One day several hornets 
came flying around the table, evidently at- 
tracted by the grains of sugar that had 
been scattered there. Some of the boys 
began swatting the hornets with rolls of 
paper, but the scoutmaster stopped them 
and asked them to watch and see what 
would happen. 

Quite a number of flies had also been 
attracted by the sugar. Pretty soon one 
of the hornets stopped feeding and sud- 
denly pounced upon the back of one of the 
flies. He gave the fly a quick sting and 
then went back to the sugar, leaving his 
victim dead on his back with his feet quiv- 
ering. Presently another of the hornets 
did the same thing. During the few min- 
utes we were watching, twenty-five flies 
were disposed of in this way. After that, 
no move was made by any of the scouts to 
molest the “fly swatters,” as we named 
them. They visited our mess table regu- 
larly during the whole of the time we were 
in camp and we always managed to spill a 
little sugar or syrup for them. 

There is little danger of being stung b 
hornets as long as they are not molested. 
Just leave them to the pursuit of their 
regular duties and they will attend to their 
own business without interfering with 
yours. And they do kill flies. 


PEAKING of flies, we were not both- 

ered with them very much in this camp. 
The filthy little pests should never be 
given a minute’s peace, and we certainly 
made life miserable for them in our camp. 
We swatted them and trapped them and 
sicked the hornets on them. Altogether, 
we just about cleaned them out, for there 
were not half so many when we left camp 
as when we first occupied it. The trouble 
was that some other fellows had had a 
camp near ours just before we arrived. 
They left us a liberal legacy of garbage 
odors and a flourishing crop of flies, both 
grown-ups and little fellows just hatched 
and hungry for food. It didn’t take us 
long to stop the garbage odors, but we 
had a little leodes time with the flies. 

So we fellows learned two big lessons 
right at the beginning of that camp. One 
lesson was that it is a bad plan to occupy 
an old camp site and the other was to dis- 
pose of our garbage so that no flies could 
breed in it. 


FINE 
HOW, 20 you think we did this? By Sao 


means of an incinerator. They’re easy 


to make and easy to use, and there is no ’ 


reason why every camp shouldn’t have one. 
We simply dug a shallow trench and 
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lined it of the bottom and sides with 
cobblestones. Then we built a fire in it 
and kept it smoldering all the time. When 
we wanted to burn some garbage we 
would rake the fire into one end of the 
trench and pour the garbage over the hot 
stones in the other. The solid matter 
could soon dry, and then we would rake 
it onto the fire, where it was soon reduced 
to ashes. 

Our dishwater we strained through a 
piece of burlap stretched across a sink- 
hole, dug in a piece of gravelly soil, 
where the. water was soon absorbed. The 
solid matter caught in the burlap was 
burned in the incinerator. 

It didn’t take much fuel to keep the fire 
smoldering away. We used to add a few 
live coals and charred sticks once in a 
while, after we were through with the 
cooking fire. No fly eggs could hatch in 
our garbage unless they were laid in as- 
bestos, and flies don’t lay their eggs that 
way. So we could swat flies in our camp 
with real delight, for we knew there 
wouldn’t be 10,000 more to take the place 
of each of the slain. 


yee you like to know how to make 
a water filter? They are likely to 
come in handy any time, for often the 
water in springs and streams gets roily. 
Of course, no scout would think of using 
water that he wasn’t sure was pure. But 
even pure water sometimes gets muddy. 

If you have two barrels, one a little 
larger than the other (or one a little 
smaller than the other, it doesn’t matter 
which) you can make a dandy filter. Bore 
a lot of holes in the bottom of the big bar- 
rel and sink it in the spring or in the edge 
of the stream or lake from which you get 
your water. Then bore a lot of holes 
around the top of the small barrel and set 
it inside the big one. Fill the space be- 
tween the barrels with clean sand and your 
filter is ready for use. 

The water goes in through the holes in 
the bottom of the big barrel, through the 
clean sand, where the particles of sedi- 
ment are removed, and runs through the 
holes in the top of the small barrel, from 
which it can be dipped. 


' A. Holes in large barrel; 

B. Clean fine sand; 

0. Holes in small barrel 
through which filtered 
water enters. 
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of the big barrel should be 
above the level of the water, so the water 
can’t flow in through the top, and the holes 
in the small barrel must be slightly below 
the water level. 


If you have only one barrel, a filter can 


The top 


be made in the following way: Bore a 
hole in the bottom of the barrel and fit a 
funnel over it. Then set the barrel on 
four posts driven into the ground, leaving 
it high enough from the ground so that a 
pail can be slipped under it. Then fill the 
barrel with clean sand—the finer the bet- 
ter. Pour the water to be filtered into the 
barrel and set a pail under the funnel to 
catch it when it comes through. 


Of course, all scouts know enough to boil 
all water that they are not sure is pure. 
It is bad business to drink out of every 
well and stream you come to on a hike. 
Take a canteen with you, filled with water 
that you know is safe. It is much better 
to carry a quart or two of water in a can- 
teen than to carry a flock of typhoid bugs 


in your belly. 
A now for the mosquitoes. First of 
all, it is a good plan to establish camp 
as far as possible from .swamps or pools 
of stagnant water where mosquitoes breed. 
Pitch your tents on a rise of ground where 
the timber is not too thick, so you will have 
the benefit of whatever breeze is blowing. 
Mosquitoes find it difficult to operate where 
there is a wind blowing. If you are going 
to occupy the same camp site for any 
length of time it will pay you to spread 
oil on all breeding places near at hand. 
The oil makes « film on the top of the 
water through which the “wigglers” or 
mosquito larvae cannot stick their heads to 
get air and they suffocate. 

But in most cases these precautions will 
only result in diminishing the mosquito 
nuisance, and there will be enough of them 
left so you will be able to make good use 
of the mosquito netting you should take 
with you to camp. With it you can either 
make your tent mosquito-proof or you can 
rig up a headpiece to cover you while you 
sleep. How? Well, any scout who has the 
netting and hasn’t energy enough to figure 
out a way to fool the skeeters, deserves 
to be chewed up good and plenty. 


T’S easy to tell a good egg from a bad 
I one by the smell. This soe test ap- 
A camp inspector who is 
onto shis job uses his nose as much as his 
eyes. Let’s see how we can keep our camp 
so fresh and clean that the ins r’s nose 
won’t tell him things to find fault with. 

Let’s start with the kitchen, No scraps 
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of food should be scattered about. There 
should be no wet spot ncar the cook tent 
where dish water has been thrown on the 
ground. The garbage pail should have a 
tight-fitting cover and it should be emptied 
three times a day and the contents burned, 
The dishes should be washed with soap and 
hot water after every meal. Grub boxes 
containing dry provisions, such as flour, 
coffee, sugar, beans, etc., should not rest on 
the ground. You know what collects under 
boxes left on the ground, don’t you?—black 
bugs and centipedes and angleworms. Pro- 
visions kept in such a place soon get musty 
and moldy. The boxes should be set up 
on stilts and there should be holes in them 
so the air can circulate freely. Scald them 
out with boiling water once in a while on 
a bright day and let them dry in the sun. 
It is also a good scheme to take down the 
cook tent on a sunshiny day and let things 


get a good drying out. 


If there isn’t any ice box in camp, you 


can keep your provisions, such as butter, 
meat, milk and fruit, in earthen or glass 
jars set in a shady spring or a cold run- 
ning brook. A cracker box with a hinged 
cover, buried in a cool, shady spot, with 
moss or excelsior packed around it, also 
makes a good substitute for a refrigerator. 

Now for the dining tent. Scrub the 
tables with soap and hot water at least 
once a day, but don’t slop any of the 
water on the ground. Sweep out the 
crumbs or bits of food that are scattered 
from the table. Take the tent down for a 
good airing on bright days. 

The same suggestion holds for the sleep- 
ing tents. Hang the blankets in the sun on 
every dry day. Roll up the sides of the 
tents so the air can puss through freely. 
Keep the insides of all the tents as dry as 


possible and give the sun a chance to get ~ 


at oenens in the camp as often as pos- 
sible. The sun is a great old cleaner. 


rf fun to try stunts once in a while, 
isn’t it? Here’s a trick in biscuit baking 
that I first saw performed by a squaw ’way 
back in the Cascade Mountains in the State 
of Washington. You scouts all know how to 
mix up biscuit dough, don’t you? Any of 
ou who don’t, can find directions in Mr. 
reeland’s article in this number of Boys’ 
Lire, or can find out from your mothers. 
Well, this old squaw mixed up her dough 
on the top of a log which had been hewed 
flat for the purpose. Near the log there 
was a brisk fire burning and beside the fire 
was a pile of fine, clean sand about a foot 
and a half high. The pile of sand had been 
leveled off on the side next to the fire so 
the heat reflected against it. When the 
dough was mixed the squaw dusted the loaf 
with a generous sprinkling of dry flour and 
then placed it on the sand ‘bank in front 


Then she raked hot sand over 
it with a wooden paddle and resumed work 
on a grass basket she was weaving before 
she started her baking. 

I watched the pile of sand by the fire 


of the fire. 


and saw it puff up as the dough raised. In 
a little over ten minutes the squaw scraped 
off the sand with her paddle and lifted out 
as fine a looking loaf of bread as I ever 
saw, brown and crisp and light as a 
feather. She broke off a piece to show me 
how well it was cooked, and I guess Mr. 
Injun must have smelled it, for he came 
out of the tent with a longing look on his 
face, and that bread lasted about as lon 
as five cents’ worth of peanuts divide 
among 700 hungry scouts, 





NE time in camp we had a lot of 
trouble with ants getting into our 
They crawled up the posts on 
helped 
themselves to our supplies. First we tried 
tacking some sticky fly paper to the posts, 
but the cook got tangled up in it several 
times and finally ripped it off, saying he’d 
rather have the ants. Then we tried smear- 
ing the posts with paint and lard, but that 
didn’t stop the ants more than a minute 
or two. But we finally fooled them. We 
filled four tin cans with water.and set the 
posts in them. We had a lot of fun watch- 
ing those ants when they reached the 
“moats,” as we called them. But ants 
= like to swim, and our provisions were 
safe. 


O 


grub box. 
which the box was fastened an 


NE night I was in a scout camp when 

a herd of cattle broke through a fence 
and came charging in among the tents. 
Some of them got tangled up in the cook 
tent and there came an awful clatter of tin 
pans and dishes that woke up the whole 
camp. Luckily they didn’t get into the 
sleeping tents, but it was up to us to drive 
those cattle out or have the whole camp 
wrecked. So the boys were ordered to 
dress. Then came more trouble. 

“Hey, Bill, where’s my flashlight?” 
“Skinny, you boob, you’ve got my pants 
on!” “Where’s my shoes?” “Doggone it, I 
can’t find my shirt!” 

That experience taught us another les- 
son about living up to the scout motto. 


YR Et ser 





OW to keep warm at night is informa- 
H tion that every scout can use to good 
advantage, for there are nights, even in the 
middle of the summer, when it gets pretty 
chilly. 

There is no warmth in blankets. All the 
heat used in keeping you warm at night— 
unless, of course, you have a_ fire—must 
come from your own body. The blanket 
merely serves the purpose of keeping the 
heat from getting away. So the best ma- 
terial for making blankets is that which is 
the poorest conductor of heat. The com- 
monest material of this sort is wool. That’s 
the reason woolen blankets are “warmer” 
than cotton ones. 

The one thing that will make you cold at 
night quicker than anything else is 
draughts. If there is just a little open- 
ing where the wind can get in, out of the 
blanket goes the warm air and in comes the 
cold. Then, if the night is at all chilly, you 


® Me Be BS RP MP ZF soon begin to shiver and shake. 


The problem, then, is to arrange the 
blankets so they will be draught proof. 
Some ple who sleep soundly, and don’t 
thresh around much, can do this by “roll- 
ing up” in their blankets, but most of us 
do considerable kicking in our sleep and 
get a knee or an elbow, or an arm or a 
foot out into the cold world and away goes 
the precious body heat that keeps us warm. 
It’s just like opening the door of a warm 
room and letting the cold air blow in. 

That’s the main reason why a sleeping 
bag is “warmer” than blankets—although 
most sleeping bags are also composed of 
special layers of material which are non- 
conductors of heat. But their greatest 
virtue lies in the fact that they are wind 
proof. 

Most sleeping bags, however, are too ex- 
pensive for scouts, so we'll have to use our 
wits and figure out a good substitute. Go 
to a harness shop and get a supply of 
large safety pins, the kind used on horse 
blankets. When you are ready to “hit the 
hay,” fold one side of your blanket length- 
wise to the middle. Then fold the other 
side clear across. Then fold it up about 
six or eight inches at the bottom and 
fasten the edges with the large safety pins. 
Sleep with the double fold at your back; 
nearly everybody sleeps doubled up, so 
your stomach will keep warm anyway. 
Don’t make the “bag” too tight, for ycu 
will want some room to change position in 
and, besides, still air is a pretty good non- 
ductor of-heat. That’s why rs that 
are built with a wall-space are “warmer” 
than others. 

Of course, every alert scout is “wise” to 
the trick of taking along a stout tick, 
about six. feet lorig by three feet wide, to 
stuff with hay, or straw, or grass or leaves. 
That makes a whole lot better bed than the 
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rough ground. And every alert scout also 
knows that a strip of oilcloth costing 
thirty or forty cents makes a. fine substi- 
tute for a rubber ground cloth in case he 
doesn’t have the price of the real thing. 


NE of the handiest things you can 

have in camp is an extra supply of 
rope. Take along plenty of it and you'll 
pat yourself on the back a dozen times for 
your thoughtfulness. Sometimes you will 
need an extra length of rope in pitching 
your tent. It will also come in handy in 
lashing poles together for a camp table. 
A long rope with a loop in the end is a 
fine thing for pulling down dead limbs of 
trees for the cooking fire. It is also hand 
to stretch between trees for a line on whic! 
to hang blankets. But there is something 
better for that purpose—and that reminds 
me of an incident that occurred in the 
camp I’ve mentioned before. 

Two of the scouts needed a piece of rope 
badly. They had gone fishing in the row- 
boat and had thrown the anchor overboard 
without making certain that the anchor 
rope was fastened to the boat. The scout- 
master told them it was up to them to get 
another rope. They tried to borrow or buy 
every piece of rope in camp, but without 
much success, for rope was a scarce ar- 
ticle. They came to me finally and I 
pointed to a rope stretched between two 
trees back of their tent. 

“But that’s our -clothesline,”- they said; 
“we can’t spare that.” 

“I know of a better clothesline than 
that,’ I said. “Use your ‘beans’ a little.” 

Pretty soon I saw them going toward 
the boat with the rope in their hands, so I 
went to their tent to see what they had 
done. They had cut a long, smooth pole 
and lashed one end of it to one of the trees 
with a bit of rope and placed the other 
end in a crotch of the other tree. There 


was little danger of that “clothesline” sag- 
ging and dragging the blankets in the dust. 


sre, 
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AS a many people seem to have the 
idea that the tougher they look, the 
better campers they are. Well, such people 
usually do look tough, for they are such 
bum campers that they probably couldn’t 
keep themselves clean in the open if they 
tried. 

It is wrong to think of camping as a 
place to lose all self-respect. A _ fellow 
doesn’t cease to be a gentleman when he 








goes. into the woods, and a chap with real 
gentlemanly instincts will keep himself as 
clean there as in his own home. Take a 
toothbrush along and use it. Take soap 
and a comb and brush and use them. Put 
on clean clothes as often as you can and 
learn how to wash the dirty ones. Even ho- 
boes wash their clothes occasionally—but I 
guess I’ve kind of forgotten that I’m talk- 
ing to scouts. “A Scout is clean.” 


W HEN you are making up your list of 
things to take to camp, don’t forget 
to add nails. (And by the way, it is a 
mighty good plan to make up such a list. 
Check it over just before you start to see 
that you have everything. It isn’t any fun 
to discover when you get to camp that you 
haven’t any matches—or that you’ve for- 
gotten to bring salt or something else that’s 
of vital importance. The Cave Scout has 
done those tricks himself, so he knows what 
he’s talking about.) You will find some 
use for nails a dozen times a day, and they 
will save you a great deal of time and 
trouble. 


Feo take a pocket flashlight if you 

— can. Keep it near enough to 
your bunk so you can put your hand on it 
in the dark if necessary. You will also 
find it to be of great use in following dim 
trails after dark. Be sure the battery is 
fresh when you start. 


M* CAVE SCOUT, what is a good 
camper?” 


A good camper is one who loves the big 
outdoors and knows how to live in it. 

That’s a simple definition, but it means 
a whole lot. A good camper, with no other 
materials than he finds in the woods, ean 
rig up a warm, dry, comfortable bed even 
in wet weather; he can cook a tasty, whole- 
some meal over an outdoor fire using only 
the simplest of cooking utensils; he knows 
that the big outdoors is a place for rest 
and comfort as well as. strenuous exercise 
and he never subjects himself to unneces- 
sary and excessive hardships that sap his 
strength; he knows the rights of others, 
both man and beast, and respects them; 
he knows that in spite of all he can do 





to prevent them, some discouragements 
will come, and he faces them with a grin 
and makes the best of them, for it’s “all 
in the game”; he knows enough not to 
talk too much—or too little; a good 
camper is a MAN clear through. 


Oe time I was asked the question: - “If 
you were to give one rule for a suc- 
cessful camp, what would it be?” 

Well, I have been in all kinds of camps, 
big ones and little ones, camps where there 
was rigid discipline and camps where there 
was none. And I believe that the best 
camps—those where the scouts have the 
most fun and get the most out of it—are 
those in which the one rule is supreme— 
“Follow Orders.” 

Camps where everybody does just as he 
pleases are no good at all. One fellow 
wants to go swimming, another wants to go 
fishing, another wants to hike and another 
wants to play ball. The result is that nine- 
tenths of the time is spent in chewing the 
rag. And there are lots of things to do in 
camp more fun than talking about what 
you are going to do. 

I like to see a camp where the scouts 
are given some share in making up the pro- 
gram before the camp begins, where the 
scouts know what is going to be done and 
why it is going to be done. Then they will 
understand the rules that are made and 
will know just why they are necessary. 

But scouts should understand that at 
times it is necessary for the officers to give 
orders without taking time to explain them. 
A good scout always jumps right in and 
follows orders first and asks his questions 
afterwards. He takes it for granted that 
his officers know what they are doing and 
that the orders they give are for the best 
interests of the whole camp. 

Yes, the more I think about it, the more 
convinced I am that the best camps are 
those where “Follow Orders” is the watch- 
word, 

Talk this matter over with your scout- 
masters. ‘They'll be glad to have you help 


ORDERS 

OF THE 

XXX HX 
them in framing the camp regulations, I’m 
sure. And don’t fail to make one of these 
regulations “Follow Orders.” 

Now then, when you fellows get back 
from your summer outings in the woods, 
I'll bet a lot of you can give the Cave 
Scout pointers. Be alive. Notice things. 
Think. That’s the way the old pioneers 
did, and that’s wh ey were the best 
woodsmen the world has ever seen. 

Good luck, fellows! 

Tue Cave Scour. 














OBODY booed. Nobody hissed. But 
it seemed to the pitcher, somehow, 
that he had been condemned, that 
he had been found guilty of a contemptible 
trick. The fans were no longer his friends. 


The sky ceased to be as blue and promis- 
i The laugh went out of the breeze and 
left a whining sneer in its place. 

Yet he had done no intentional wrong. 
His catcher had signaled for a high pitch, 
close in, and he had nodded and made the 
delivery. At the very end of the wind-up, 
quite by accident, the smooth new ball had 
eluded the guiding friction of his finger 
tips and cannonaded straight for the bat- 
ter’s head. 

That was all. Ordinarily, nobody in 
the stands would have given it a second 
thought. Pitchers threw wild now and 
then, of course. Unfortunately, however, 
this was not an ordinary occasion. It was 
the beginning of the ninth inning of an 
important game, with two down, runners 
champing on second and third, and young 
Evans at bat. Laurel Academy, the home 
team, led by a narrow margin of one 
run. A hit, therefore, meant a tied score 
or worse—an out—the immediate winning 
of the game, with no necessity for playing 
the last half of the inning. 


That was the situation. But the real 
nub of the trouble was that Evans had 
the “Indian sign” on Ward Curtis, Laurel 
pitcher. He could hit safely anythin 
Curtis offered—or, at any rate, he had 
been pone, Ae throughout the game. And 
there you have the circumstantial evidence: 
a batter with the Indian sign on the 
pitcher, a moment when it was absolutely 
necessary to retire that batter, and the 
natural but underhand scheme of 


to f him by thro tr. at 
oo y ee 


RST base was unoccupied. After that 
) yet ball, Curtis might have walked 
his opponent, of course, and waited for the 
su batter, thus relieving the strain 
a little. But he chose to pitch best to 
Evans.. The next delivery cut the plate, 


The 


it without offering, nodding agreement to 
the umpire’s call of “Strike!” But when 
another ball came whistling along, square- 
ly over the white rubber, Evans sw 
from the shoulder. The resultant hit scor 
two runs. 

“It didn’t work, did it?” taunted a lone 
Hilton visitor in the bleacher crowd. “You 
can’t bluff Evvie that way.” 

There was no response from the Laurel 
fans, no denial of the nasty insinuation. 
Out in the pitcher’s box, Ward Curtis felt 


his cheeks flame red. It wasn’t fair! They |. 


might have guessed the wild pitch was an 
accident ! 

The next Hilton batter fanned for the 
third out, but the damage was already 
done. Sometimes, more often in stories 
than in real life, a disgraced player saves 
a game at the last minute by whanging the 
cover off the ball with the bases full, or 
something of the sort, and everybody for- 
gets about his earlier slip. Curtis did 
nothing like this. His best was a little 
pop-fly that was smothered - Train, at 
short, and that wound up the struggle 
as a Laurel defeat. 


took their shower baths and 
into street clothes, there was none of the 
good-natured banter that usually followed 
a close battle. In particular, nobody 
seemed to want to discuss it with Curtis, 
who was — of the team, as well as 
its star pitcher. He was glad of this re- 
spite; he wanted time to think it over be- 
fore he ressed an opinion or made 
plans for second game of the series 
a week later. 

In the outer hall, as he strode forth 


| te the gymnasium, while the press 
anged 


trying alone, he met Coombs, another student, 


who courteously held the door wide for 
him. He nodded absently. 
“How are you, Curtis?” said the boy, 
_— “I hope——” He stopped, with 
eyes avoiding the captain’s, and fin- 
ished weakly, “I hope you do better next 
time.” 


Not till the door swung shut behind him 
did the words din their way to Curtis’ 


Author of “The Lucky Seventh,” “Taylor, Pinch Hitter,” 
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clamation, he wheeled abruptly and stared 
back at the gymnasium. 

“Huh! That wild pitch of mine loosened 
even his tongue, did it? What next?” 


I* they had numbered those at Laurel 
according to their relative importance, 
Curtis reflected, Coombs would probably 
have been zero. But the academy did not 
tag its students with numbers, of course; 
that smacked too much of cruel prison 
customs. Instead, the fellows knew each 
other by nicknames. Coombs was “Dum- 
” 


Just what was the matter with Dummy 
Coombs, Curtis had never taken pains to 
figure out. The nickname had not been 
bestowed as a reflection upon his mental 
ability. Coombs was smart enough, as his 
class standing vouched. But he kept too 
much to himself, apparently avoiding 
friendships, and he never talked. At 
first, because he was a new kid that year, 
Curtis had tried to take him under his 
wing a bit, and have him meet the right 
kind of fellows and get a fair start at 
the academy. But the boy had met these 
advances with curt and laconic responses, 
and had retired within an impenetrable 
shell of silence, till Curtis, offended by 
the churlishness, had grimly confessed de- 
feat and christened the other “Dummy.” 
After that, Coombs was left to shift for 
himself. 

The game with Hilton had been played 
on Saturday. The. following Monday, 
after school, the team reported as usual 
for practice. During the week;..indeed, 
there was no change in the routine, ex- 
cept that the captain seeméd-toxhave for- 
gotten how to smilecand*:was* constantly 

in deep study. 

‘He’s about as talkative these days. as 
Dummy Coombs,” complained little Tom- 
my Train, shortstop. “He won’t-even say 
whether he's going to pitch the next game 
*Spose he’s afraid of Evans and:his In- 


iy Mant See or 
a knock on door * him from 


F 


with no hint of wildness. ‘The batter took consciousness. Then, with a muttered ex- his brooding. 
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“Come in,” he called. At sight of his I wanted my regular team to win. The 
caller, he puckered his: mouth ubtfully. fellows all knew I did. But I told the 


“Hello, Dum—Coombs. Sit down. 
The boy sank into the proffered chair. 

For a minute or two, neither of them 

spoke. Then Dummy leaned forward and 
eared his throat. 
“You didn’t try to hit Evans last Sat- 

urday—deliberately, I mean.” It was not 

a question, but a simple statement of fact. 
vs: ” said Curtis dryly. 

There followed another period of silence. 

“Because,” went on Dummy Coombs, 
picking his words carefully, “you’re not 
that sort. You don’t play any game that 
way. No good sportsman does. And 
next Saturday, when we meet Hilton again, 
you won’t try to—bean Evans.” 

“I may not be pitching,” said Curtis. 
“Somebody else may be in the box for 
Laurel.” 

“You'll be pitching,” droned Dummy’s 
even voice. “Clayton——” 

Curtis came to his feet like a flash. 
“Come here, Coombs, who told you I 
thought of using Clayton?” 

“Nobody. I overheard you talking with 
somebody in the gymnasium. Your locker 
backs up against mine. Everybody knows 
Clayton promised his mother not to play 
baseball, just as everybody knows he 
would break his promise if you asked him 
to. You’re a hero, Curtis, to Clayton and 
to—everybody.” 

The captain’s heart pounded a little. He 
told himself it was anger against this 
impertinence. Probably Coombs would try 
to preach now. 

“Well”?— 

Dummy gripped the arms of his Morris- 
chair. Before he spoke he moistened his 
lips. 

“Do you mind if I talk about myself a 
little?” he asked. 

It was so funny—this idea of Dummy 
Coombs’ talking about anything at all— 
that Curtis laughed aloud. “Why, of course 
not,” he said, genially. 


aking 


<< ACK home,” began the boy, s 
B aseball 


with difficulty, “I played 
myself.” 
grin. “Oh, I wasn’t much good, I know. 
I was only a substitute on the kids’ team 
in our town. One day we played Red- 
ville—our team did, I mean. Along toward 
the end of the game one of the visitors 
turned his ankle. They’d only brought 
along nine fellows, and there wasn’t any- 
thing to do but loan them a player. They 
took me. I was sent into right field.” 

“Go on,” encouraged Curtis. “What hap- 
pened?” 

“A fly was hit out there—a short fly. 
It was the last inning, with niy regular 
team at bat, the score a tie, and the bases 
full. Nobody thought I could get to it, 
and all the runners began to scoot for 
home. I came tearing in as hard as I 
could, and dived for the ball, just as it 
fell. I turned a somersault, but I came 
up with the ball in my hands.” 

“Nice work!” commended Curtis. He 
wasn’t particularly interested, but he had 
to say something to cover- the embarrass- 
ing pause. 

“My team—my home team—claimed 
didn’t catch the ball, but trap it. The 
Redville kids said I had caught it fairly. 
Everybody wrangled, because the game 
hinged upon whether I had or not. And, 
finally, to decide the matter, they agreed 
to leave the decision to me. 

“It was a pretty queer situation, Curtis. 
I had played honestly for the visitors, but 


_ 


He caught the other’s amused 4g 


truth, and said I had only trapped the 
ball and that it had hit the ground first. 
That ended the game, you see, because 
the runs scored. 

“Well, the Redville boys were mighty 
sore. They accused me of cheating. But 
that didn’t hurt as much as something that 
began to dawn on me a little later. My 
own team believed it, too; the fellows 
thought I had made the catch and then lied 
to help them out. I—I guess you know 
how I felt, Curtis.” 

The Laurel captain clenched his fists. 
“You’re right, Dummy,” he said, unsmil- 
ing. “I do know.” He thought of the 
popular verdict upon his wild, pitch. 

“A fellow who’s never had the crowd 
down on him can’t understand the dis- 
grace,” confessed Coombs. “I seemed to 
stop living for a while. It was awful. I’d 
always been pretty sensitive, anyhow, and 
this thing seemed unbearable. I thought 
there couldn’t be any worse pain. But 
there is.” 

“T’d hate to feel it,” muttered Curtis. 

“Of course,” agreed his caller simply. 
He hurried on with his account. “Well, I 
brooded over it. I 
told myself I’d win 
back the _ respect 
and admiration of 
my friends. I’ 
knock a home-run with the bases full. 
I’d make a marvelous catch. I’d do some- 
thing to wipe clean that memory. You— 
you know how your imagination keeps 
promising. And I did.” 

“What was it, Dummy?” The Laurel 
captain was interested now. 

“The same situation, Curtis, except that 
I was playing right field for my own team 
this time. The ball came high and short. 
I raced for it faster than I ever ran be- 
fore. I scooped for it. I fell. I came to 
my feet with the ball in my gloved hand. 
And then”—he paused doubtfully and took 
a deep breath—“then I said I had caught 
it, and the game was over, and we had won. 
But—but this time I had only trapped it 
ain. I—I lied, Curtis.” 

“Oh!” The other sucked in his breath 
and involuntarily moved away from his 
caller. 

“That’s what I mean when I say there’s 
a worse pain than having people believe 
you are dishonest. It’s being so. What 
others think of you doesn’t matter so much 
as what you think of yourself. When you 
lose your own self-respect, Curtis, there 
isn’t much else left. . . . Well, I told my 
father about it. I couldn’t go on living in 
that town, with the fellows who suspected 
I was dishonest—when I was. Father sent 
me here to Laurel Academy to live it 
down, to forget, to make new friends. But 
I—I haven’t been much of a success here, 
you know, and I don’t expect to come back 

r year. It’s no use.” 

“But I wanted to be your friend,” said 
Curtis, a little pia Auad! 9 “You wouldn’t 
have anything to do with me. I suppose 
you don’t like me.” 

“I tried to meet you half way,” admitted 
Coombs wearily, “but I couldn't seem to 
do it. I do like you. » you stand for 


all that’s b worth while as a friend. 
But—well, I couldn’t talk to you. When 
yen oft ay ®  B Piggy ied and 
dumb and frightened. 


ing Saturday, won’t you?” 
Curtis held out his hand. “Yes,” he 






















ee return game with Hilton was 
played on that team’s home grounds. 
Curtis pitched. For seven innings, Hilton 
failed to crowd over a run, and, although 
Laurel scored only once, that single count 
looked as big as a mountain. 

Evans was the first batter in the eighth. 
As he had done each time before, Curtis 
walked him, taking no chances. The Hil- 
ton fans howled their disgust, but the 
pitcher only smiled. It was good baseball, 
too; for the next three to face him went 
down in an orderly procession, victims of 
his skill and of the air-tight fielding be- 
hind him. Now, with Evans out of the 
way, and Laurel still leading by that single 
margin of one run, Curtis breathed easier. 
The ninth inning was no longer a bugbear. 


Laurel failed to score in her half. But 
they hadn’t really expected to, and that 
took all the sting out of the failure. When 
Curtis marched out to the mound again, 
he strutted a little, quite unconsciously, as 
a fellow does when he knows he has done 


his work well. 
One run ahead! If he could hold Hilton 
now, through the last of the ninth, the 


game would be won. With the tail-end 
of the batting list facing him, and with 
Evans coming up—he counted again on 
his fingers—with Evans coming up: sixth, 
there was little real danger. 

As luck would have it, the Hilton 
catcher dumped a Texas-leaguer just be- 
ond the infield. The next batter, a pinch 
tter, substituted for the pitcher, sacri- 
ficed him to second. They were fighting 
for a single run to tie the score. 

Little Jarvis, lead-off man, fiddled and 
crouched and ran forward as Curtis 
itched, till he had drawn a. base on balls. 
n the stands, feet began to thump mo- 


pom a up of fellows hummed 
softly, night, ladies ;” a shrill voice 
or two jeered, “He’s going up, Blaine; 


I—you'll be pitch- lace it out!” But Blaine’s best was a hard 


grass-clipper d second, upon 
Stach be ene miogel by scotia Srotienet 


said, slowly, “I will, and—and thank you, a jump. There were two on now, and two 


Dummy. 
tomorrow—any time, 


ing? I—please come again— out. 


‘urtis set himself for the test. 
When Gordon, the succeeding batter, 
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trickled a simple grounder to short, the 
pitcher began to slip the moist glove from 
his left hand. It was all over, he told him- 
self, with a great sigh of relief; and over, 
too, in the very nick of time, for Evans, 
up next, was fairly quivering with eager- 
ness to face him. 


The sudden shriek of joy from the stands 
was his first intimation that something 
had gone amiss. With the sodden glove 
half off, Curtis stared unbelievingly at 
Tommy Train, shortstop, who was juggling 
the ball as if it were a red-hot coal. Each 
of the runners advanced; Gordon tore for 
first. In the end, of course, Tommy man- 
aged to get his fingers wrapped about the 
elusive ball, but it was too late to make 
the play. The great fear in Curtis’ heart 
had become a reality. The bases were 
full, with Evans at bat. 


Tommy Train walked forward to his 
pitcher, and handed him the ball. “I 
don’t know why I fumbled just when I 
needed to ‘make a clean pick-up,” he said, 
miserably, “but—well, we'll get this fellow, 
sure.” 

But there was no confidence in _ his 
voice. He knew, as well as Curtis him- 
self, that Evans had the Indian sign on 
the pitcher, that he could hit anything the 
Laurel captain offered. 

Curtis began with a ball. At the plate, 
with his bat waving backward and for- 
ward wickedly, Evans laughed. 

“Going to pass me, eh? Afraid to put 
it over, are you? Oh, well, force in the 
tying run that way, if you want to; we'll 
get you later.” 

And they would, too; Curtis knew that. 
Unless he could make Evans the third 
out, the game was as good as lost. 


HE wished now that Clayton was in the 
box. If Dummy Coombs hadn’t come 
to his room that night, Curtis told him- 
self savagely, he wouldn’t be disgracing 
himself this way. It was all very well to 
talk about honesty and self-respect, but 
they didn’t win ball games. 

His mind reviewed the conversation. He 
found himself wondering, as he had a 
dozen times since, why Coombs was tongue- 
tied and dumb in his presence, especially 
if he liked him so well and wanted so much 
to be his friend. It was like— And then 
ali at once he understood. 

“Why—why, I’ve had the Indian sign on 
him,” he whispered, wonderingly. “He’s 
been afraid to talk to me.” 

The umpire protested over the delay. 
Without thinking what he was doing, Cur- 
tis pitched again. It was another ball. 
The stands rocked in gleeful hope. 

“T’ve had Dummy bluffed,” he told him- 





self. Then, as his fingers searched blindly 
for the seams on the ball, a question 
formed in his mind. “But he talked final- 
ly,” he argued, protestingly. “I had the 
Indian sign on him, but he beat it down 
and talked.” 


He whipped over a sudden pitch. It was 
a clean strike, on the outside. Evans’ 
mouth popped open with surprise. The 
stands stilled. 


Curtis began to remember other little 
details of that conversation with Dummy 
Coombs: how the boy had clawed nervous- 
ly with his fingers, how he had gulped once 
or twice, how his voice had quavered. He 
had been afraid, that was it; but he had 
conquered his fear. He had proved that 
the Indian sign wasn’t infallible, that it 
wasn’t much more than a concession in 
advance that the other fellow had you 
beaten. After all, then, the Indian sign 
was a kind of superstition. If you gave 
way to it, you lost; but if. you laughed at 
the notion, and fought your hardest 





He faced Evans with a queer smile. 
Stone signaled for a wide pitch, but Cur- 
tis shook his head. Outside and high, that 
was the kind of ball Evans didn’t like. He 
gave the signal himself, 





He took his full wind-up, gripping the 
white sphere till the flesh of his fingers 
and thumb spread beyond the nails, and 
pitched with all the mighty heave of 
shoulders and arm. Evans swung, ticking 
the ball as it whistled past. But it was 
only a foul. 


“Strike two!” boomed the umpire. 

A glow of confidence warmed the cockles 
of Curtis’ heart. The Indian sign was 
uonsense. Evans had just proved it by 
almost missing that last delivery. 


Stone signaled. Curtis shook his head. 
Again the catcher crooked his fingers in 
the palm of his great glove, and again the 
pitcher declined. Then, as Stone sug- 
gested a.slow drop, Curtis nodded. A 
change of pace would turn the trick; not 
might, mind you, but would. Curtis knew, 
because it had come to him like an in- 
spiration that he had the Indian sign on 
Evans. 

The wind-up was the same as before. 
His right arm uncoiled abruptly, and the 
ball leaped out like the fang of a snake. 
To all appearances it was another speedy 
pitch, high and over the outside corner of 
the plate. . 

But this time the ball hung tantalizingly 
in the air. Evans started his cumbersome 
swing, choked his bat in a futile effort to 
delay it till the ball arrived, and then 
missed it by inches. There was a welcome 
gluck of Stone’s glove. 

“Batter’s out!’ decreed the umpire, 
jerking his thumb over his right shoulder. 
Evans had fanned, and the game was won. 


A: Laurel that night, the Athletic Asso- 
ciation tendered a banquet to the team. 
It was Captain Curtis’ privilege to take a 
guest, and he chose Dummy Coombs. As 
toastmaster, he introduced the boy with 
the remarkable statement that he had done 
more to win the game than any player on 
the field, and that next season Dummy 
would probably be out for the team him- 
self. 

“Won’t you?” he asked, and sat down. 

Dummy Coombs rose to his feet. He was 
very white, and his mouth twitched un- 
certainly. But the neat little speech he 
made in promising to report for practice 
the following spring won him more friends 
than he had ever dreamed could exist for 
any lonesome, heart-hungry boy. 

“Put a ring around this day on your cal- 
endar,” whispered Tommy Train to the 
fellows beside him. “I made a horrible 
error, Curtis killed an Indian sign that had 
him marked for slaughter, and Dummy 
Coombs talked—yes, sir, actually talked 
right out from his heart.” 


“—and Dummy Coombs talked—yes, sir, actually talked right 


out from his heart.” 
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Boy Scout Life-Savers 


Honor Medals Awarded to Brave Boys Who Were “Prepared” 


By ARMSTRONG PERRY 


HERE is a boy in Greeley, Colo., his lungs to keep him from going deeper, and he promptly rowed to the scene, but 


who must be classed with the Indian and then he floated with only his hair and Ma 


had to use his head as well as his 


who laid down upon a single feather forehead visible above the surfaee of the strength in keeping afloat, for the man he 


and then declared that a feather bed was 
just as hard as the ground. This youngster 
gave a puff or two into his water wings 


muddy stream. 
Bennett was scared—he says so, frank- 
ly. He grabbed the. shoulder strap of 


had caught had cramps in both legs and 
was helpless. 


Magee is a first-class scout. He is 


and then found out that they would not “Spook’s” bathing suit and started for eighteen years old and weighs 145 pounds. 


hold him up. 


He was fifty feet from shore, but he was so faint that he could Only his strength and training enabled 


shore when he made the great discovery hardly hold on. “I can’t do it,” he thought, him to succeed. The National Court of 


and the water was 
twelve feet deep. 
He yelled, using the 
wind which he had 
» saved from the 
wings to summon 
Edwin J. Draper. 
This happened 
on July 10, 1914, 
when Edwin was 
only thirteen years 
old, Since then he 
has become an 
Eagle Scout and a 
Senior Patrol 
Leader, but at that 
time he was not an 
extra good swim- 
mer and in spite 
of his best efforts 
was caught in a 
back strangle hold. 
He broke it, under 
water, and man- 
aged to get near 
enough to shore 
with the struggling 
Scout Honor Medal jad to grasp the 
for Life-Saving lank which his 
rother shoved out. 
The case did not come to the attention 
of the National Court of Honor until 
April 29, 1916, which shows how much 
Scout Draper thought about getting recog- 
nition for risking his life. A bronze Hon- 
or Medal was awarded, 





NYONE who has gone swimming in 

the Ohio River knows what a hard 
proposition its swift, treacherous cur- 
rent presents. Scout George W. Ben- 
nett, of Sistersville, W. Va., knows the 
stream and when his chum was ready to 
take the first-class swimming test, in Au- 
gust, 1914, he selected a place where a 
little point jutted out about ten yards 
from the line of the shore. He also swam 
beside him, in order to be at hand if any- 
thing happened. 

His foresight saved his companion’s life. 
Forty of the fifty yards had been covered 
when the boy, who was working hard to 
pass his test, weakened and tried to touch 
bottom. Under ordinary conditions’ he 
could have walked ashore at that place, 
but the water was high and he was now 
beyond his depth. 

He had been christened Paul, but his 
real name was “Spook,” among the fel- 
lows. He _ looked like a “spook” sure 
enough, as he sank until the water came 
above his eyes. 


as he felt himself slipping down. 

The next moment he felt ashamed for 
even thinking such a thing. Courage and 
pride took possession of him. He thought 
of his friend’s mother at home and what 
it would mean to her if he. failed. Seeing 
that Paul was conscious, héspoke to him, 
urging that he help himself if possible: 
His encouragement resulted in action and, 
ten feet from shore, they both touched 
bottom. 

“At this time I was a plain first-class 
scout,” says Paul. As he has since won 
his Star badge and now has a bronze 
Honor Medal also, the plainness is much 
relieved. 


ERE’S a hero all right! Walking 

along the street on February 29th— 
leap year. Saw two girls on a bridge. 
They called to him and he ran. No, not 
away from them—right up to where they 
were. 

But it was no leap year party. Down 
in the icy water a little six-year-old was 
struggling. The stream was dirty. Be- 
neath the black surface the scout knew 
there were sunken piles, logs and other 
obstructions which he might strike in div- 
ing. Undaunted by the danger, he jumped 
from the bridge to a barge, throwing off 
his coat and cap as he jumped. Then the 
water closed above him. 

When he came up, blue about the mouth 
and shaking, he had the boy in a firm 
grip. Swimming to the high bank he de- 
livered him up to those who had gathered. 

The worst of it all is to go out on the 
street, now that it’s all over, and have 
every girl in town turn to every other 
girl in town and say in an awe-stricken 
whisper: “That’s him!’ It is still leap 
year. 

Oh, yes, his name is B. M. Baker, Jr. 
He lives in Norfolk, Va. His Honor 
Medal is stamped “Sterling.” 


“i. late—you can’t get him.” 
In_ spite of this discouraging 
cry Paul Victor Magee, who had 
thrown down the magazine which he was 
reading in the Camden (N. J.) Motor 
‘Boat Club room and jumped fully dressed 
into the Delaware River in response to a 
call for help, kept on toward the spot 
where the swimmer had gone down. 

A hundred feet from land he saw a 
commotion in the water, which he rightly 


Honor awarded a Silver Medal. 


LITTLE more careful attention to 

the swimming arrangements would 
have saved Willie Cooke, of Norfolk, 
Ja, a very bad five minutes last 
July. However, Willie was: equal to the 
occasion and nobody was the worse for 
the experience. 

Willie and another scout were diving 
from a row boat at Ocean View, Va., on 
Chesapeake Bay. Later, they started 
swimming around without paying any at- 
tention to each other. That boat should 
have been manned by the strongest scout 
in the troop and he should have had in- 
structions to keep the swimmers so close 
together that all would be under his eye 
at all times, but evidently this was not 
done. The first intimation of trouble was 
a shout from a scout on shore. 

Willie found his pal in the grip of a 
cramp. For a few moments the suffer.ag 
scout succeeded in keeping afloat, but be- 
fore Willie could reach him he went down. 
When he rose Willie got him by the back. 

Remembering what he had been taught, 
Scout Cooke told his companion to be 
calm and take it easy. His words had 
some effect, but at the best he had all he 
could handle. The other scout was the 
heavier and it was very difficult to give 
him the support which he needed. They 
went under and the rescuer had to start 
all over again. 

All the time Willie kept his eye on the 
shortest route to shore and in spite of 
setbacks they came at length to shallow 
water and safety. 

A Bronze Medal was awarded to Scout 
Cooke for his good work. 


WO letters of commendation were 
sent by the National Court of Honor 
in April to scouts who had saved lives 
without risking their own. 
Donald Moody, of Vineland, N. J., saw 
a small boy fall in shallow water at Willow 
Grove Lake. The youngster did not get 
up immediately and the scout knew that 
something must be wrong. When he 
pulled the little fellow out it was dis- 
covered that he was exhausted and in a 
serious condition. It took thirty minutes 
to restore -him. . Without Moody’s timely 
assistance he would surely have been 
drowned. 
Leland Macer, of Evansville, Ind., saved 


jud was the result of a struggle going a fellow student from drowning in the 


on below. He dove, caught his man by 
the hair and brought him up. 
The club stewardess called to her hus- 


high school swimming pool. Another case 
of water wings which failed to stay ad- 
justed and a scout’ who could think and 


There was air enough in band, who was busy in a yacht tender, act promptly and efficiently. 











“Look! There’s a moth!’ 


The Quarry Troop Moth-Catchers 


How the “Boy Scout Engineers” WVent After a Big Prize 


Author of “Quarry Troop and the Circus,” 


about it, if we are going to build 

a real sure enough motorboat this 
year we've got to get a hustle on us and 
earn some money. With the rent we re- 
ceived from the Historical Motion Picture 
Company and the money we secured from 
the circus ticket wagon we have just 
$73.75. We need $94.00 to buy the motor 
alone, even with the reduction that Mr. 
Clifford can get for us. And added to 
that is the expense of extra lumber and 
fittings, which will be at least thirty dol- 
lars more. Now where do we stand, I’d 
like to know?” 

Thus did Bud Weir unburden his mind 
to the other boys of the Quarry Troop, 
sometimes called, because of their mechan- 
ical skill, the Boy Scout Engineers. 

All spring the scouts had been planning 
to build a motorboat to be used on Long 
Lake. They had had their summer camp 
on the shores of this lake for the past two 
years, and they intended to have a camp 


“WV cou fellows, there’s this much 





By IRVING CRUMP 


IWustrated by Waur LoOupDERBACK 


there as usual this year, but they had 
decided to make it a construction camp 
and spend most of their time building a 
thirty-foot power boat, which would be 
the largest vessel on the lake. The idea 
was to increase the troop’s fund in the 
treasury as much as possible during the 
winter and spring and use the money to 
purchase a three-horsepower gasoline mo- 
tor which they calculated would be large 
enough to drive the boat faster than any 
craft thereabout. 

But somehow the months had hurried 
past and the fund had not increased at a 
a pace. Indeed if it had not 

mn for a windfall of forty odd dollars 
from the Historical Motion Picture Com- 
pany, the treasury would have been in a 
very bad way. The scouts really could 
not understand it at all. They had worked 
hard, or at least they thought they had, 
and they had contributed every cent they 
had made toward the engine fund, but 
somehow the balance in the Woodbridge 
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“The Boy Scout Smoke Eaters,” 


etc. 


bank looked mighty small to the scouts. 

“What the dickens is the matter with 
us anyway, are we lazy?” queried Nipper 
Knapp, breaking the long silence that 
followed Bud’s remark. 

“By jiminy, it looks that way to me,” 
said Jiminy Gordon cxmphalically. 

“It’s procrastination that——” 

“Whoops! Hi! what was that word? 
Ho, ho, say it again, Bruce,” shouted 
Romper Ryan hilariously. 

“He’s worked for months on that Boys’ 
Lire Dictionary Contest,” said Ray Mar- 
tin, “that’s what’s the matter with Bruce. 
What does it mean? Maybe it’s some- 
thing to eat!” 

“Aw, say, quit your joshin’ me,” said 
Bruce, “that’s a real word. It means—ah 
—er—well——” ; 

“Sure it does, we knew it all the time, 
didn’t we, Romper?” said Nipper Knapp. 

“That’s exactly what it means,” said Bud 
quite soberly. 

“Well, it means that we’ve been putting 
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off work. We haven’t come down to brass 
tacks. And now we're up t it and 
our motorboat -proposition f through,” 
snapped Bruce. 

“Well, if that’s what it means then you 
told the truth,” said Bud, resuming his 
indignant attitude; “we fellows haven’t 
been on the job. I haven’t made a cent 
in three weeks and neither has any one 
of the rest of you. Now be honest, have 
you?” 

: “No, we haven't,” said Dug Maston. 

“I guess we are actually growing lazy,” 
said Romper solemnly, 

Then Babe Wilson, the sarcastic fat 
scout, added: 

“No, we haven’t been lazy, we’ve just 
been waiting for opportunity to knock at 
our door ” 


(Rap—rap—rap, rap—rap—rap—rap.) 


Be looked startled and swallowed 
hard. Then, his sense of humor bob- 
bing to the surface again, he grinned. 

“That's Mr. Opportunity,” he said. 

“No, it wasn’t,” said Romper ae | 
to the window, “it was a blasted old bi 
poster tacking a sign on Headquarters—— 
Hi! git out o’ there! This isn’t an old 
barn!” he shouted to the bill poster. 

But that individual never heard him 
and kept tacking away until the bill was 
up. en he went on down the road 
whistling merrily. 

“Hang it, Headquarters will look like a 
billboard soon. I’m going down to pull 
his blooming old sign off our wall,” said 
Romper, as he disappeared through the 
doorway and stam down the stairs. 
But a few moments later he seemed to 
have changed his mind, for he was heard 
to shout: 

“Hi, fellows, come on down. It’s worth 
reading anyway.” And what the scouts 
read when they crowded about him was: 








In Prizes 


$200 $200 


Brown Tail Moth Exterminators 


The Town of Woodbridge is offering $200 
in prizes to the individuals who can 
advance and demonstrate a_ practical 
method of exterminating the Brown Tail 
Moths that are infesting the trees in the 
township. For_ particulars apply to 
Mayor’s Office, Town Hall. 


Three Prizes Offered 


$100 $60 


$40 











“Say, was that opportunity, after all?” 
asked Babe in wide-eyed amazement when 
he read the poster. 

And every boy looked at every other boy 


and wondered. 
7* there are any who do not believe 
that boys can become genuinely in- 
terested in study, they should have vis- 
ited the Quarry Troop headquarters a few 
days after the discovery of the work of 
the bill poster. For at least three con- 
secutive afternoons a dozen lads spent 
their time in the big meeting room on the 
second floor poring over dry looking 
pamphlets which bore the stamp of the 
Bureau of Entomology of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

They were all perusing this literature 
with the one purpose—to learn as much 
as they out about the habits of the 
brown tail moths, for they hoped in their 
study to discover some new and original 
way to exterminate the pest and thereby 


win one of the three generous 
offered by the town authorities. But 
though they — the subject relent- 
lessly none of them seemed able to - 
erate an idea that smacked of originality. 

“Aw, say, fellows, this will never do,” 
said Babe Wilson. “We can’t compete m 
this contest. We don’t know anything 
about chemistry or things like that. Why, 
we don’t even know a Brown Tail moth 
when we see one.” He _ disconsolately 
tossed away his pamphlet and shoved his 
hands into his pockets. 

“Pshaw, don’t give up so soon,” said 
Bud Weir. “This reading isn’t very gay 
but all the same we are learning some 
things we should know. And even if we 



























prizes the growth of the tree is frequently 


checked.’ 

“Those apple trees of ours haven’t had 
a full grown leaf on them this Spring and 
there are webs in the tops of them, too. 
That’s the work of Brown Tails all right.” 

“The most interesting thing to me about 
these little codgers is the way they got 
here,” said Romper Ryan. “They came 
from Europe about 1897, so this book 
says. Came over on some young trees 
imported here. There couldn’t have been 
more than a couple of cocoons but look 
how they have spread since that time. . 
They were first seen in Somerville, Massa- 
chusetts, but now they are all over the 
New England States. They are only just 
getting into Vermont, though.” 

“This pamphlet says that the female 
moth flies a great distance,” said Jiminy 
Gordon, growing enthusiastic about the 
subject, “and that the female Gipsy moth, 
which is another kind of pest, can’t fly 
at‘all. By jiminy, I thought all moths 
could fly, didn’t you? It also says that 
the female Brown Tail moth is attracted 
by strong lights and can be found flutter- 


ing aroun arc lamps almost any 
warm——” 
“Does it? Where? Where does it say 


they like strong light?” exclaimed Nipper 
—: 

“Why, what the dickens struck you? It 
says so right here. Just listen: “These 
moths are attracted to strong light such 
as electric are lights, and as they fly at 
night it is often possible to secure niany 
specimens around arc lamps in cities and 


towns raw s the latter part of June and 
the first half of July. e—” 
“é HOOP! That solves it! I got it, 


fellows! It’s as easy as rollin 


off a log. We win the $100 prize sure!” 


fmexclaimed Nipper Knapp excitedly. Then 


while the boys were ng at him in 


=utter amazement he continu 







a 


“Hi fellows, come on down,” cried Romper, 


are not familiar with chemistry, we may 
be able to figure out a way of gettin 
rid of them by means of some mechanic 
appliance.” 

“I think this is mighty interesting,” 
said Bruce, looking up from his leaflet. 
“I know now what's ailing those apple 
trees down back of our barn. The Brown 
Tail moths are in them. Listen to this: 
‘The principal injury caused by these 
moths is due to the feeding habits of the 
larve. — attack apple, pear, plum, 
oak, elm and willow trees. If the infesta- 
tion is bad the caterpillars are often nu- 
merous enough to devour the leaves as 
fast as the trees are able to develop them. 
As the webs are made on the terminals 


“Listen, fellows! I was running moth- 


"Per’s electrie vacuum cleaner this morning 
4,4 before I started to school. 
“easily the motor-driven fan sucked in 


everything in sight. I held the nozzle near 
a fly on the window pane and zipp—p-p, 
in went Mr. Fly. I thought right away 
that a big vacuum cleaner would make a 
fine moth catcher if we could only get 
near enough to the moths. And I even 
figured out a plan for a large one which 
wouldn’t cost very much and could be 
made mostly of wood. But I knew it was 
foolish ’cause we couldn’t get near the 
moths, Then—~—” 

“Great! I see your plan. You are 
going to attract your moths by a light 
and then catch em with the suction clean- 
er,” exclaimed Bruce. 

“Sure, and here’s how I’m going to do 
it. I’m going to take one of the automo- 
bile’s searchlights and shine it off on to 
some trees and then put the vacuum 
cleaner just under the light beams. Then, 
when Mr. Moth comes flying down the 
path of light and gets over the top of 
the sucker—zing, in he goes. Get my idea? 
Wait, Pll draw a plan of the thing for 

ou,” and, rushing over to the writing 
table in the corner, Nipper an to draw 
hastily while the scouts crowded 
around him and watched. 

“There you are. There’s the whole plan 
of the pe 3 Easy to make and easy to 
operate and I guess it’s original all right.” 

drawings traveled from hand to 
hand, each lad scrutinizing them carefully 
for some fault in the ical detail. 
ites 8 I think you’ve struck it,” ex- 
claimed Gordon. 
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“Struck it? Why, man, he’s got the 
first prize in his pocket right now,” in- 
sisted Romper as he looked over the 
plans. 

“Well, if it meets with your approval, 
fellows, let’s get busy right now and build 
our moth trap.” 


“Right-o. No more procras—some- 
thing-or-other, as Bruce said the other 
day. We'll get busy immediately,” said 
Bud Weir. 

“Well, first of all I think we should 
talk it over with Mr. Ford. He will be 
able to see flaws in our plans where we 
can’t, you know,” said Nipper. 

“That was exactly my idea. And, by 
the way, did you notice that the pamphlet 
from the Mayor’s office named Mr. Ford 
among the members of the judging com- 
mittee in this contest?” said Bruce. 

“Yes, I did,” said Bud, “and for that 
reason I think he would like to see us 
boys try for the prize even though we 
don’t win anything. Come on, we'll go 
over and talk with him.” 


UD was quite right. When Mr. Ford 

learned that the boys had become in- 
terested in the fight against the Brown 
Tail moth he was delighted. 

“That’s the stuff, scouts. Take an in- 
terest in everything in the nature of a 
public improvement. If you grow up with 
that idea in mind you will make useful 
citizens,” he said, when the boys informed 
him that they had been studying the 
Brown Tail moth campaign and intended 
to try for one of the town’s prizes. 

“Well, I’m afraid that it was more of a 
selfish motive that led us to take an in- 
terest. The troop needs one of those prizes 
to swell its treasury,” said Bruce. 

“Never mind, many of the noblest works 
in this world resulted from the selfish 


Sctap Book 





BOY SCOUTS BUILD A 
MOTH TRAP FOR 
CONTEST. 







The members of Quarry 
"¥ Troop N 
village have entered pig 8 a 
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eaxs on the undersitle of a leaf. ‘These 
om are covered with brown hair taken 
i Tatching begins about the 15th of August. 


silken cocoons and pupate within them. 


pupal state. 


both sexes the tip of the abdomen is covered 
These moths are attracted to strong ligh 











The egge.—The female brown-tail moth deposits @ small cluster of 
gs are usually laid in July 
from the body of the female. 


The pupe.—After the caterpillars finish feeding they spin loose 

These cocoons are some- 
“| times constructed separately, but in many cases large numbers of 
them are spun in a single mass. About two weeks are spent in the 


The aduits.— Emergence of the moth usually begins the first. week 
in July. The adult brown-tail moth is pare white in ¢olor. The 
abdomen of the female is much larger than that of the male, but in 





desire on the part of someone who wanted 
to win some kind of a prize. But I won’t 
sermonize. Let me see what you have 
in mind as a moth exterminator,” said the 
assistant scoutmaster. 

The electrical engineer spent nearly half 
an hour in silent contemplation of Nipper’s 
drawings after the plan had ex- 
plained to him. Finally, his eyes spark- 
ling with amusement, he laid the draw- 
ings onto his desk and remarked: 

“By Jove, you fellows are about the 
keenest observers I’ve met in some time. 
It all grew out of watching a vacuum 
cleaner, eh? Well, well, well, I think that 
idea is remarkable. I’m certain it will 
work. You should have it patented im- 
mediately. Make another set of drawings 
for me, Nipper, and I'll send them down 
to my patént attorney in Washington. 
Perhaps you may have struck it richer 
than you expect. You may be able to 
put the device on the market. Who 
knows? In the meantime get busy and 
build one and let me see how it works.” 


“We are going down and buy the ma- 
terial right away,” said Bruce, enthusias- 
tically, “and father says he will have the 
suction fan made over in his shop. It can 
be built of sheet iron and won’t cost 
much, you know.” 

“All right, go ahead. I'll come over 
to headquarters now and then and watch 
you work,” said Mr. Ford. 

N°. since the days preceding the Fire- 

men’s Tournament when the motor- 
cycle fire department was being outfitted 
had the scout engineers been busier than 
they were the following few weeks. Every 
afternoon after the academy let out and 
every evening they could spare from their 
studies was devoted to the construction of 
the moth trap, They worked with snap 
and vim, for upon the success of their 
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The Moth Catcher 
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The record of the experience was fully given in the 
troop scrap book. Here’s one page of it 


“father’s mill. 


product depended the possibility of a 
troop motorboat. 

And it was well that they had this 
enthusiasm, for a time limit had been set 
on the contest. According to the infor- 
mation received from the Mayor’s office the 
contest would close the last Monday in 
June and the five days following would 
be devoted to testing the various methods 
and appliances entered. With the assist- 
ance of Mr. Ford the lads had already 
made their entry, sending drawings and 
details of their device to the committee of 
judges. But in spite of their fast work 
it was apparent that they would not com- 
plete their contrivance until the middle or 
latter part of the week set for the test. 


They were determined that $100 of the 
$200 offered by the town should be 
added to the troop’s account in the Wood- 
bridge bank, however, and when scouts 
take that attitude in any matter one can 
rest assured of a period of industry. They 
worked like beavers and the rap, rap, rap 
of hammers, the buzz-z-z of band and jig- 
saws and the hum-m of motors could be 
heard in their workshop on the first floor 
of the headquarters building at almost 
any hour. 

Of course, the boys were not entirely 
sure that they would win first or even 
third prize, because there were any num- 
ber of others competing for the same 
honors. Indeed, farmers and even busi- 
ness men in and around Woodbridge were 
experimenting with chemical extermina- 
tors and various other ingenious devices 
and all of these would have an equal 
chance with the appliance invented by the 
boys. But the lads were sportsmen 
enough to take their chances with the 
rest. Indeed, they even went so far as 
to stake some of the precious motor 
money on the result, for they took fifteen 
dollars from the Woodbridge bank to pay 
for the lumber and other material needed 
to build Nipper’s big vacuum pest catcher. 

“If we don’t win that prize now all our 
chances for a motorboat are gone for 
sure,’ said Babe Wilson when Bud Weir 
announced the withdrawal of part of the 
fund. 

“Well, that isn’t the way to look at it. 
Just say we are going to win the prize 
and then get busy and work for it,” in- 
sisted Bud, trying to instil confidence in 
the stout scout. 

Day by day the neatly finished boards 
grew to represent Nipper’s idea of a moth 
exterminator. And finally, after what 
seemed to the boys an unusually long 
time, the suction fan arrived from Bruce’s 
It was already attached to 
a one-quarter horsepower electric motor, 
for Mr. Clifford knew that none of the 
motors in the scout’s workshop were small 
enough to be used on a fan with six-inch 
blades. By this time the lads had all but 
finished the big wooden trumpet and it 
was only necessary to set the fan, bolt 
the motor into place and give the whole 
thing a coat of paint. 

But already the last Monday of the 
month had passed and only a day or two 
remained in which the boys could test their 
machine before the judges. Day and night 
since the beginning of the week contestants 
had been claiming the attention of the 
judges with their schemes for extermina- 
tion. Most of these had been tried out 
and many were said to be very successful. 
On one or two occasions the scouts had 
gone out to look over these tests, but to 
their mind none of them looked as effect- 
ive as the moth trap they were building. 


(Continued on page 58) 
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TC the books of ancient magic almost 





all of the hobo signs of to-day will 
be found, also the ancient “Cabala,” 
which is nothing more than our modern 
tit-tat-toe sign (Fig. 1). But in the an- 
cient magic the Cabala was considered a 
sacred emblem and by tables made from 
it the old magicians and astrologers made 
“Calculations of the names of spirits, good 
and bad, and under the presidency of the 
seven planets and twelve militant signs”— 
whatever that means. 
The secret alphabet, however, has been 
known to schoolboys for ages. For in- 


* Copyright, 1916, by D.. 0. Beard 


stance, the first division on the left-hand 
corner we call “A.” Make a line across 
the bottom of this division and it is “B,” 
put a cap to the cross line and it is “C.” 
Then the next division is “D, E. F,” and so 
it goes on through the mystic courts or 
divisions of the figures. 


Sometmmes Dots Are Usep 


In Trinity Churchyard, in New York 
City, one of the old gravestones has an 
epitaph written in the sign letters of the 
Cabala. But, if I remember aright, in 
this case, in place of using dashes they 
used dots and in place of beginning at 
the upper left-hand corner they began 
somewhere on the opposite side. 

Thus, they would use one division or 
“court” for “A” as we have done in the 
table, then the same “court” with a dot for 
“B” and again with two dots for “C.” But 
the simplest and most direct method is 
shown here, which the reader may vary 
to any extent he chooses so as to mystify 
his friends or the public. 


MakinG NuMERALS 


The tit-tat-toe system of numerals here 
shown for the first time (Fig. 2) is en- 
tirely new and possesses the advantage of 
being susceptible of combinations up to 
four figures, which suggests nothing to 
the uninitiated but a sort of Japanese 
form of decoration. For instance (Fig. 
2), the numeral “one’ is the reversed L 
shaped first division, ten would then be the 
same reversed L shaped division with sin- 
gle brackets on the ends of the lines, and 
a hundred would be the same with two 
brackets on the lines, and a thousand the 
same with three brackets on the lines, as 
is shown in the table below the diagram. 

With this method, if one wants to write 
1916, one combines the figures in any way 
to suit one’s fancy. In this instance, the 
one thousand is first written and forms 
the southeast corner of the square, then 
nine hundred is written next, which forms 
the northwest corner of the square, this 
encloses the characters for ten and six, 
all of which reads 1916. 

Or, we take 5826. Since five thousand 
is the middle court, with three brackets, it 
makes a good center piece, and we write 
that first. Over this we put the staple- 
shaped eight-hundred with two brackets, 
and around this we put the U-shaped 
twenty with single brackets. Outside of 
this we put the E-shaped six. 

To read any monogram of this kind read 
it as you would ordinary numerals, that 
is, read the thousands first, which in the 
last instance is five thousand; next the 
hundreds, whic is six hundred; next the 
tens which is twenty, and finally the units 
which is six, and the whole of it reads 
5826, but combined to make an ornamental 
monogram which suggests to no one’s mind 
anything connected with numerals, 
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It seems to have been the custom of 
some primitive people to write their pic- 
turegraph letters in a spiral. This we find 
in the ancient discs, as, notably, the clay 
plate found in Crete and known as the 
Phaestos Disc, made over 1,600 years be- 
fore Christ. Also we note the same cus- 
tom in the tribal histories painted on buf- 
falo hides by our own Indians. 

So we will use a spiral for our letter 
(Fig. 3). 

In writing a spiral you must, of course, 
begin at the center, otherwise you could not 
calculate your y bag Beginning at the 
center here we find that in 1916 on the 
seventh day (or Saturday) of the sixth 
month (June) the wind was blowing, it 
was raining, with thunder and lightning. 
Through the rain four scouts and a scout- 
master passed, singing. The bridge was 
destroyed by a whirlwind, the boats were 
also destroyed and the scouts were hun- 
gry. Nevertheless, they forded the stream 
still singing, because ahead of them was a 

camp, plenty of food, and a joyful 
eart. 

This is a very simple form of letter. 
But almost anything that can be written 
on the typewriter may be told with pic- 
turegraph signs gathered from the ancient 
astrologers, the hobos and tramps, the ex- 
plorers, surveyors, and American Indians. 








New Tever1one For Foresters 


A portable telephone, made of aluminum 
and weighing two and a half pounds, the 
invention of a forest officer, R. B. Adams, 
of Missoula, Montana, will be part of the 
regular equipment of patrolmen in the na- 
tional forests the coming field season. 
This instrument is ed as a great 
improvement over the set formerly used, 
which weighed ten pounds. 
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A “Circus’’ Story 
By WILLIAM MERRIAM ROUSE 


Author of “Strawberries and Scouts,” 


Illustrated ‘by F. Rianey. 


HE Black Rovers 
ught it would 
a good thing to 
have a circus, 
There didn’t seem 
to be any regular 
pirating we could 
do without spoiling 
> the good reputa- 
tion we’d got res- 
cuing Stumpy 

Dawson away from 

Smitty Hender- 

son’s , and a 

circus looked like 

it might stir up 
some fun. 

The first thing 
you do to have a circus is to get a place 
to have it in; and the next thing is to get 
the circus. An empty barn is the best 
place, but empty barns are kind of scarce 
in Cartersville. Finally, John Nelson, the 
Boy Scout, said he would ask Aunt Ara- 
beila Greenfield for her barn if we would 
all cross our hearts not to do anything to 
make her mad. 

We crossed our hearts and Nelson asked 
her and she said yes we could take the 
barn for a circus, but not to break any- 
thing and to clean up afterwards. She 
said her opinion of boys was better after 
our saving poor old Mr. Dawson, even if 
we did scare him half to death doing it. 

Right here was where we made the first 
mistake, in borrowing a barn of some- 
body who was nervous about boys. The 
second mistake was not looking out for the 
Tommyhawk Avengers, Smitty Hender- 
son’s gang of Indians. We might have 
known they would-lay for a good chance 
and try to get revenge. There was a lot 
of other mistakes which you can pick out 
for yourselves as they come along. 





at CARSON can bring over his 
father’s horse, Old Ginger,” said 
Nelson, “if his father’ll let him. And each 
of the rest of us will either get an animal 
for the menagerie or be something in the 
show himself. - 

I was sure I cou t Old Ginger, ac- 
count of being in peed standing ic foam, 
Fatty Masters and Runty Brown said 
oe could fill the menagerie right up 
with animals. 

“TI can get a animal or two,” said Grunt- 
er Perkins, “and I will be a wild man in 
a cage myself. But I want to tell you 
fellers right now that trouble is coming 
out of this circus business. I feel it in 
my bones.” 

Even the Scout, who is a cautious feller, 
laughed at him. 


Massacre 





“Old Ginger will stand for almost anything if you don’t hurt him” 


“How can we get in trouble?” Nelson 
asked him. “We’ve got leave to take the 
barn and we’re going to ask for the ani- 
mals, fair and square.” 

“Look at Job, that’s all I got to say!” 
Grunter was real peevish. “Job was fair 
and square, but he had boils and spavins 
all over him!” 

There’s no use, ever, in argering with 
Grunter. 


E went and looked the barn over. 

It was a first-class barn. There was 
a big open space in the middle, made to 
drive a load of hay in. Up on each side 
of the open space was a loft with some 
old musty hay that most likely had been 
there ever since Aunt Arabella was a girl. 
On the ground floor, under one of the 
lofts, there were two box stalls. Under the 
other loft was a row of stanchions for 
cows to put their heads in and be milked. 
Stanchions are two pieces of smooth plank 
that slide together each side of the cow’s 
neck. The more she wiggles the less she 
can get her head out. 

Well, that was the middle of the week. 
Saturday our circus was ready, and it 
started out to be almost as as a real 
one. It seemed like each of us had done 
about twice as much as we expected. Old 
Ginger will stand almost anything, if you 
don’t hurt him, and I had made Tim into 
an elephant with an old sail. He was 
all covered up except holes for his eyes 
and nose, and he had a trunk stuffed with 
straw. I thought he was first class till I 
saw what the other fellers had done and 
then I was ashamed of myself. 

Grunter Perkins showed up and I al- 
most didn’t know him. He had begged 
an old buffalo robe and sewed patches of 
it all over him and put strips around his 
neck and over his head. Also he had two 
strange dogs. 

“I told you I would be the wild man,” 
he said. “And here’s two good animals— 
br mark my words, no good will come of 
t > 

He went off and m in a corner 
and then Runty brave = in with a 
big box full of his pet prairie dogs on a 
cart. Pretty soon Fat Masters puffed and 
sweated around the corner. Hé was bein 
led by a mighty fractious young calf. 
That was the best yet, to my way of 
thinking, and «Il at once I had an ideer. 

“Let’s have a-zebra,” I told him. “I’ve 
got some black paint and it won’t hurt the 
calf a mite to stripe him up a little.” 

“It won’t hurt the calf none,” Fat said, 
wiping the sweat off his face, “but it will 
hurt Pa’s feelings and then he’ll take me 
out in the woodshed and hurt mine. Ain’t 
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you ever satisfied, Bunk Carson?” 

We argered and pretty soon Grunter 
roused up and said to split the difference. 
If Fat’s calf couldn’t be a zebra, then Fat 
himself ought to be one. That was rea- 
sonable, but it took a long time to make 
Fatty see it. Bimeby he agreed to take 
off everything but his underwear and let 
us stripe that. He said it was time to 
take it off for the summer, anyway, and 
it wouldn’t be any good next winter, for 
he’d grow too big. 

We had just finished putting the stripes 
on Fat when the Scoot, as Smitty Hen- 
derson calls him, got there. He had a 
trapeze all ready to hang up in the barn 
and a clown dress that his Aunt Sally 
Stagg had made for him. 

I guess I better tell that Aunt Arabella 
Greenfield had gone out for -the afternoon 
right after dinner. Maybe if she had been 
home to see the wild man and the calf 
the trouble would have stopped before it 
started. I don’t know. Anyway, this 
world is a vale of sorrow, as. Pa would 
say. 


Eee Scout hung up his trapeze and put 
on his clown suit and we got ready to 
start the circus. The prairie p Mine 
squeaked, the dogs of the regular kind 
barked, and the calf let out a holler once 
in a while. It was almost as good as the 
real thing except for the smell—you can’t 
get that without a regular circus. 

The dogs and the prairie dogs was the 
menagerie, little Runty was the audience, 
Old Ginger was the tame elephant, and I 
was to jump through the trapeze off his 
back. e calf was going to be a bucking 
broncho and the trick zebra—Fatty—was 
going to try to ride him. Grunter Per- 
kins, the wild man, was the side show. 

The Scout was standing by a stanchion 
where the broncho was tied and I had just 
climbed up on the elephant for the trapeze 
act when Runty Brown yelped. I looked 
and saw that the palefaces had been 
caught, all right, by the noble redmen. 


“M ASSACREE ’em!” yells a voice you 
couldn’t make any mistake about. 
It was Smitty Henderson, just going to 
crawl through one of the stanchions. It 
seemed like the barn was full of Tommy- 
hawk Avengers all of a sudden, and there 
was more coming through a little door at 
the back that we hadn’t taken the trouble 
to fasten up. 

Things was like that while you could 
count three, fast, and then everything 
changed just as quick. Smitty Henderson 
had been trying to get at the 
Nelson saw him and jumped and pushed 
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that stanchion together quick and there 
was Smitty with his neck held fast and 
ynot able to get a good grip with his hands 
so he could shove back the planks. 

Just that minute it seemed luck was 
with us. Grunter popped up out of an old 
grain box that he had had for a cage, right 
in front of Peanut Granger, Pieface Sher- 
man and Scales Lawton. If you had seen 
Grunter in his wild man fixings you 
wouldn’t blame ’em 
for being scared for 
a minute. They 
backed up—right in- 
to one of the box 
stalls. Quick as a 
wink Grunter 
slammed the door 
and hooked it. 

Then there was 
only Slats Sanders 
and three other 
Tommyhawk Aven- 
gers left loose. 
When they see what 
had happened they 
went up the stairs 
and into one of the 
lofts, while Nelson 
was sitting on Smit- 
ty Henderson’s back 
and tying his hands 


to make sure he 
wouldn’t get his 
head loose. Smitty 


had begun to holler 
some for help, but 
his Avengers didn’t 
Slats 


come down. 
Sanders was afraid 
of the Scout, that 
was what was the 
matter. 

I hooked the little 
back door. A _ bar 


was up across the big front ones and it 
would take a minute or two, anyway, for 
anybody to get out. 

“Now the Black Rovers will do some 
massacreeing!” I yelled. “Come on, 
Scout !” 


UT it wasn’t so easy to massacree the 

Indians. There were only three of us 
to four of them—for you couldn’t count 
Runty nor Fat Masters in a fight—and we 
had to climb the stairs to get at ’em. 
Also, they had their wooden tommyhawks 
and bows and arrows. 

“You fellers come up here and you'll 
get what for!” says Slats Sanders, and he 
meant it, all right. 

Of course there was a lot of noise going 
on all this time. The dogs had begun to 
howl and Old Ginger was stomping around 
and whinneying a good deal. But it was 
Smitty Henderson that’ made the most 
noise. The stanchion where he had tried 
to get through was the one where the calf 
was tied and that calf took a liking to 
Smitty as though he was its own mother. 
It would lick his face and then stop and 
blat, and lick his face some more. Smitty 
hollered all the time except when the calf’s 
tongue got in his mouth, maybe, and he 


couldn’t. 
HERE I. will have to begin to tell 
things according to what I found out 
during the next week while the dust was 
settling. For, beginning right here, I only 
remember in spots, and besides, a lot of 
things that happened I didn’t see at all. 
Well, it seems Aunt Arabella Greenfield 
had come home. édtly and heard a noise in 
the barn that sounded like the war in Eu- 


rope, she said. So she ran out in the street 
and along come a man named Pete Hem- 
menway, who saws wood in winter and 
tends gardens in summer.. He told her, 
sure, he would go and thrash the boys that 
was making such a noise in her barn. 

He tried the front door and couldn’t 
open it on account of the bar. Then he 
went around to the back door and busted 
off the hook. He .got in, and right off 





“Of course there was a lot of noise going on all this time.” 


wished he hadn’t. 

Afterwards he owned up to Doctor 
Hornaday that he had been drinking a 
lot of hard cider that week and it upset 
him to see a medium sized elephant snort 
and wave its trunk in his face. He backed 
away kind of rattled by the noise and the 
elephant, and got a glimpse of Fatty Mas- 
ters with his black stripes. Pete Hem- 
menway said when he saw a zebra walking 
on its hind legs that finished him. He 
wanted to climb somewhere, he didn’t much 
care where. 


The first I saw of him was when he let 
out a yell and started up the stairs. The 
Tommyhawk Avengers had seen him and 
they started down at the same time, trying 
to get away. So the Avengers and Pete 
Hemmenway got all mixed up together 
and rolled down to the barn floor. Pete 
sorted himself out of the Indians and then 
he almost flew into the loft. There was 
an air hole in the roof, with a wooden 
cover. He jumped up and grabbed the 
edges and bumped the cover off with his 
head. Then he climbed through and got 
up on the ridgepole of the barn and howled 
for help so you could hear him all over 
the village. He told Doc Hornaday he 
expected every minute to see that zebra 
eek up through the hole in the roof at 
im. 

Meanwhile Aunt Arabella Greenfield 
had been out around collecting some more 
help and just as the Tommyhawk Aveng- 
ers, with the Black Rovers after ’em, 
busted out of the front door of the barn, 
some men was trying to get in. We lit 
into the men pretty hard and a few of 
us might have been captured then if it 
hadn’t been for the*calf. At the new 


¢ 


noise it seemed the calf had stopped 
licking Smitty’s face and. broke its 
rope, which was only a clothesline, any- 
way. 

So the calf came out right after us with 
its tail up in the air. It kind of got 
tangled up with the men and give us fellers 
a chance to run. Also the dogs got loose 
and they drove Old Ginger out and that 
helped. 

HE calf, he went 

home and settled 
down peaceable. But 
he was the only one 
that did. Old Gin- 
ger tried his best, 
but that elephant 
coat I had made 
slipped around over 
his eyes and the first 
thing he knew he 
was in Mrs. Ellery 
Hodgkins’ _ flowers 
that had just been 
planted; where he 
lay down and waited - 





for somebody to un- 
dress him. Mrs. 
Hodgkins was ex- 
cited. She got her 
husband, the Deacon, 
and he decided Gin- 
ger was a horse un- 
der his clothes. He 
pulled part of ’em 
off with a garden 
rake and sent for Pa 
to come and explain. 

The big dogs 
started a kind of 
mild mad-dog scare 
in town, but it was 
the prairie dogs of 
all the animals, ex- 
cept Fatty Masters, 
that made the most trouble. When the 
men went into the barn somebody stepped 
on their box and broke it and every last 
prairie dog made a bee-line for the nearest 
comfortable place away from the trouble, 
and that place was Aunt Arabella Green- 
field’s house. For four or five weeks after 
that she kept discovering prairie dogs in 
bureau drawers and everywhere. Finally 
she got so she didn’t dare to stay alone 
nights. She said she dreamed of being ate 
alive by prairie dogs and maybe she would 
move away from Cartersville where sxch 
a generation of vipers—meaning boys—- 
was growing up. 

Grunter Perkins, he went home and 
asked his father to lick him and get it 
over with. You see, he had got his mind 
all made up to a licking beforehand. But 
his being rigged up like a wild man and 
asking for a licking kind of scared his Pa, 
so they put Grunter to bed and called in 
Doc Hornaday to see if his mind wasn’t 


affected. 
oy Fat Masters had gone straight home 
he would have been all right, for his 
Ma is used to seeing him messed up. But 
he was scared and forgot all about being 
in his underwear, with stripes. So he ran 
through the village, figgering to hide in 
the schoolhouse, he said, until things had 
quieted down and then go home like noth- 
ing had happened. Of course, people took 
notice of a black and white striped fat 
boy running loose and by the time he got 
to the schoolhouse there was a number of 
folks running after him. 
He busted in all out of breath, and half 
dead, I guess, and found that Miss Aman- 
(Concluded on page 88) 
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the horizon, a dark ression came to 
good Eig oe Siest sombenenen, 


Hicks, Jr., with an angry glare—— 

“Bonehead!” he muttered, apparent! 

himself with a superhuman ef- 
fort. you lunatic, you wretch—vil- 
lain, you—you-——” 

To the supreme amazement and dismay 
of the puzzled Hicks, Beef McNaughton, 
next in line, after he read Skeet’s tele- 
gram, followed Butch’s example, for he 
glowered at the heedless youth, and heaped 
condemnation on his devoted head! So on 
down the line on the bench, until Monty, 
Roddy, Biff, Ichabod, Don, and Cherub, 
reading the message, joined in gazing in- 
dignantly at their gladsome Team-Mana- 
ger, who, as the eight arose en masse and 
approached him, sought to flee the wrath 
to come! 

“Safety first!” quoth T. Haviland Hicks, 
Jr. “Mine not to reason why—mine but 
pa or—be crushed! Ouch—Beef, have 
a heart 


Py Ape by Beef McNaughton as 
he frantically scrambled up the steps 
of the concrete “dug-out,” the ones 
Hicks was ay tg ra eee of on 
“Play ball! Pla ” Brewster and the elon abod, e 
. y bee Monty Merriweather Shrust the telegram 
before his eyes. In words of fire that 

















Hicks VVins His “B” thing his comrades denied he possessed 
Haviland Hicks, Jr., saw the explanation 

The Jersey Skeeter’s “Headwork” in the Championship Game fron Daltutee thet A. Me x aon ae 
By |. RAYMOND ELDERDICE ta 

Illustrated by F. Ricnry “Hicks—You soneneap! The Time- 


Table of the C. N. & Q. You Gave Me 
Was An oww One—Schedule Revised two 
weexs aco! Train Now Leaves Balto. at 











Parr If Monty, Roddy, Biff, Ichabod, Don, and 6:55 4. u.! When We Got to Station at 

<<) LAY BALL! Say, Bannister—are Cherub—with Team-Manager T. Haviland 7:95 , »—sue nap went! No Train to 
you afraid to play?” Hicks, Jr, stared silently at Captain pajard Until Night! I and Subs Had 
“Call the game, Mr. Ump—make Butch Brewster, who seemed in imminent 4, wire Bannister for Money to Get Back 

’em play ball!” peril of exploding. On! You mis-manacer—the HEADWORK 


“BATTER UP! Forfeit the game to Something probably never before heard you Boasted of ie nonznEan Work! Pay 
Ballard, Umpire!” of in the annals of athletic history had the Charges om This—You Brainless 
“Lend ’em Ballard’s bat-boy, to make a happened: Bannister College, about to Wyretch!” 
full nine!” play Ballard—the big game for the State «jfis-M is right!” seethed Cap- 
Captain “Butch” Brewster, his counte- Championship—had lost a shortstop and tain Butch, = once in his campus career 
nance—as a Moving-Picture Director five substitutes, and it was impossible to really wrathful at the lovable Hicks,. “We 
would ress it—“registering wrathful round up one other member of the Gold are in a ight players, and the crowd 
dismay,” bered toward the Ballard and Green baseball squad! True, a hun- howling for the game to start—— Oh, I 
Field concrete “dug-out” in which the Gold dred loyal alumni were in the stands, but could go jump overboard, and drag you 
and Green players had entrenched them- only bona fide students, of course, were with me!” 
selves, while the Ballard “rooters” vocifer- eligible to play the game! “‘Bonehead! Bonehead!?” chanted the 
ated their disgust at the inexplicable delay. “Here comes Ballard’s mys ge me other Gold and Green players, indignantly. 
“We have got to play——” he raged, spoke Beef McNaughton, as a brisk, clean- “Gave Skeet an old time-table—never 
striding up and down before the bench, cut youth advanced, a yellow envelope in Jooked at the thing! Let’s drag him out 
“The game is fifteen minutes late now, and han “Why—he has a telegram—do you before the crowd and expose his brilliant 
- — eight — = — we suppose Skeet actually — rains enough Play to them ” 
ve only t Varsity players, no to wire an explanation laptain Bu rews 
one to make the ninth—not even a subf “A — for Captain Brewster!” an- jt,” rs we 8 = 2 seen tates eoed 
Oh, I could——” nounced the Ballard collegian, giving the across Ballard Fiel In the stands, the 
“That brainless Skeet Wigglesworth!” message to that indignant worthy. “It students, responding thunderously to their 
ejaculated T. Haviland Hicks, Jr., who, was sent in my care, collect, and the send- Cheer-leaders’ megaphoned requests, 
arrayed like a lily of the field, reposed er, name of Wigglesworth, sent one to roared—“Play Ball! Play Ball! Play 
his splinter structure on the bench with me personally, telling me to deliver this Ball?’ Gay pennants and banners fluttered 
the Bannister — “In some unfath- one to Captain Brewster, and to collect jn the glorious sunshine of the June after- 
omable manner, to miss from Team-Manager Hicks—he surely was a bright scene, but its glory 
that train from Baltimore! ey didn’t didn’t bother to save money! I’ve been awakened no happiness in the heart of the 
come on the noon C, N. & Q. train, and out of town, and just got back to the Bannister captain, as his gaze wandered 
there isn’t another train until night! My nary tag course, the telegrams could to the somewhat flabbergasted expression 
directions were as plain as a German war- not be delivered to any one but me, hence on the cheery Hicks’ face. That inevitably 
map, and it me how Skeet got the delay.” sunny youth, however, a faint 
mixed up!” PRB arene. Beeman ay Sates Se _ —— as eer a grin, — 
eam-Manager, and ass m followin usual habit of letting nothi 
LOOM—as thick and abysmal as a that the charges he had paid would be ad- daunt his gladsome spirit, he perro 
London fog—hovered over the Ban- vanced to him after the game, ripped open feebly: 
— ae Qn ihe conerete bench the the yellow envelope and drew out the mes- just leave it to Hicks! I will——” 
seven an reen athletes—Beef, sage, Like a thunderstorm gathering on “Play the game!” boomed Butch, in- 
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spired. “Beef—see the Ump., and tell him 
we'll be ready as soon as we get Hicks 
into a suit—show him the telegram, and 
explain our fix! I'll shift Monty from the 
outfield to Skeet’s job at short, and put 
this diluted imitation of something human 
in the field, to do his worst! Come to the 
field-house, you scatter-brained Insect—”’ 

“Oh, Butch, I can’t—I just can’t!” pro- 
tested the alarmed Hicks, helpless, as the 
big athlete towed him from the trench. “I 
—I can’t play ball, and I don’t want to 
make a fool of myself before all that 
crowd! It’s all right at Bannister, in 
class-games, but—Oh, can’t you play the 
game with eight fellows——” 

“That’s what we intend to do!” said 
Butch, with grim humor. “But we'll have 
a ese in the ninth position, to make 
the people believe we have a full nine! As 
for your making a fool of yourself, Hicks 
—you haven’t enough brains to be one, 
even! Now—you'll pay dearly for your 
bonehead play——” 


EN minutes later T. Haviland Hicks, 

Jr., as nervous and agitated as a prima 
donna making her debut with the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, decorated the 
Bannister bench, arrayed in one of the 
substitutes’ outfits; it was too large for 
his toothpick frame, so that it flapped gro- 
tesquely, giving him a startling resem- 
blance to a scarecrow escaped from a corn- 
field. With the thermometer of his spirits 
at zero, the dismayed youth, whose pun- 
ishment was surely fitting his crime, heard 
the Umpire bellow: 

“Ply Ball—Batter Up! Bannister at 
Bat—Ballard in the Field’ 

Hicks had often day-dreamed of himself 
in a big game of baseball, and a ninth 
inning crisis, in which he had come to bat 
in the final frame, with two out, and his 
team a run behind, with one on base—how 
he had “walloped” the ball over the left- 
field fence, and jogged around the bases, 
thrilling to the thunderous cheers of his 
comrades! But now 

“Oooo!” shivered Hicks, as though about 
to step beneath an icy shower-bath. “I 
wish I could run away—I just know they'll 
knock every ball to me, and I couldn't 
catch one with a Sheriff and his posse!” 

Since, despite Hicks’ lack of confidence, 
it was that blithesome youth, after all, 
whom Fate—or Fortune—destined to be 
the hero of the Bannister-Ballard Cham- 
pionship ‘game, the contest itself fades 
into such insignificance that it can be 
briefly chronicled, and the events leading 
up to T. Haviland Hicks, 
Jr’s, self-predicted 
“head-wo' recorded— 





by failing to score. In the 
second inning Don prompt- 
ly passed two hitters, and 
made a human target of 
the third, ering @ 
“bull’s-eye” on his shoul- 
der, whereupon, as _ sport- 
ing pages phrase it, he was 
“derricked” by Captain 
Butch Brewster. 

Placing the ex-twirler 
in left field, Captain 
trae f a last —, be- 

evin game hopeless- 
ly lost, with his star box- 
man having failed, sent 
out to pitch one “Ichabod” 
Crane, shifted from the 

sition given to Don Car- 
rson. This elongated, 
cadaverous Senior, who al-: 
ways announced himself as ° ,, 
originating “Back at Bed- 
well Centre, Pa. where I 


T the start of the sev- 

enth, with the Bal- 
lard rooters s , and 
thundering, “Tue Lucxy 
SeventH — Barrarp — 
Wirx tHe Game IW THE 
Lucxy Seventn!” — the 
score was 0-0; only two 
hits had been off 
Ichabod, who had superb 
control of his dazzlin 
speed and four o 
“Bob” Forsythe, of Bal- 
lard, whose change of 
pace had the Bannister 
team at his agg = 
Haviland Hicks, Jr., in 
right field, had made the 
only error of the contest— 
dropping an easy fly that 
fell into his hands after he 
had run _bewilderedly in 
circles, when any fielder 
could have stood still and 
come from——” was well eager Febery ng. — 
known to fame as the ,, . . e got the ball to secon 
champion horseshoe pitch- eae Fey ng ad uggling in h ast to hold the runner 
er of Bucks County, but act ff ft calle md eaeing ot third, no harm was 
his baseball pitching was ene: done. 
rather uncertain; in the words of the nurs- “Hold ’em,. Bannister, hold ’em!” en- 
ery doggerel about the “girl who wore a treated Butch Brewster, as they went to 
curl that hung right down her forehead,” the field at the end of their half of the 
Ichabod, as a twirler, “when he was good, “lucky seventh,” not having scored. “Do 
he was very, very and when he was your best, Hicks, old man—never mind 
wild, he was horrid!” Like Christy Mathew- their jokes; if you can’t catch the ball, 
son, after he had pitched a few balls, he just get it to second, or first, without de- 
knew whether he was in pitching trim, and lay! Pitch ball, Ichabod—three innings to 
—everyone else knew it; with terrific speed hold ’em!” 
and bewildering curves, Ichabod would But it was destined to be the “Lucky 
have made a star, but his wildness pre- Seventh” for Ballard; an error on a hard 
vented, and only on rare days could he chance, for Roddy Perkins, at third, 
control the ball. placed a runner on first base—Ichabod 


This, luckily for Old Bannister’s chances Struck out a hitter, and the runner stole 
of victory and the championship, was one second, — by the Bw age The next 
of the skyscraper Senior’s “rare” days; Player hi Mtge ove: cing the base run- 
he ambled into the box, with the bases full, B¢T to third; then an easy fly traveled 

a an gimade aah. tbteers tae toward the paralyzed T. Haviland Hicks, 
and promptly as i th Jr., one that anyone with the most infini- 
second rolled to first, forcing out the tesimal baseball ability could have cor- 
runner at home, while the third hitter yajjed, as Butch said, “with his eyes blind- 
under Ichabod’s regime drove a long fly folded, and his hands tied behind him.” 
to center field. Thus the game settled But Hicks, who possessed no baseball tal- 
to one of the most memorable contests ent, though he made a desperate effort, 
that Ballard Field had ever witnessed, a succeeded in doing a European juseling 

itchers’ battle between the awkward, act for five heart-breaking seconds, after 
Gean-pale: youth from “Bedwell Centre, which he let the force of gravity act on 





Pa.,” and Forsythe, the crack Ballard the sphere, so that it descended to terra 
twirler. It was a fight long to be remem- firma. Hence, the “Lucky Seventh” ended 
bered, with hits as scarce as auks’ eggs, with the score: Ballard, 1; Bannister, 0, 
and runs out of the question for six in- and the Ballard cohorts in a state border- 


nings. ing on lunacy! 


“ 7H, I’ve done it now 
—lve lost the game 





ITHOUT “Skeet” 

Wigglesworth at 
shortstop, with the futile 
Hicks in right field, oad S&S 
the confidence of the = AS 
nine shaken, Captain| & af 
Brewster and the Gold \\\\(4 iit 
and Green athletes went I \ WAY 
into the game unable to ee 
shake off the feeling that 
they were defeated. And 
—when Pitcher “Don” 
Carterson passed the first 
pe hogy wee — the 
eeling deepened to con- 
victions however, a fast 
double play and a strike- 
out end the innin 
without any damage, an 
Bannister reciprocated 








“We've got to play,” he raged, striding up and down before the bench. 


and the championship!” 
groaned the crushed 
Hicks, as he stumbled to- 
ward the Bannister 
bench. “First, I made a 

Hl ee aS 4y bonehead play — giving 
| © ; IN (7\\ a7 fl |\\ Skeet an old time-table I 


\\ Hi \ eh S N >) had on hand, and not tell- 
» ti ‘ 3 


ing him to get one at the 
PHI, ABE x ‘ station; and now—I’ve 
2 ‘y= <i SO - % made the error that gives 
\ , i Ballard the championship 
>. —if I hadn’t pulled that 
~ -—- ‘honer’ Skeet would be 
ee here, and the regular 
right fielder would have 
held that fly! What a 
beautiful climax to my 
athletic career at Old 
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Hicks’ comrades were too generous, or 
too heartbroken, to condemn the crestfal- 
len youth, as they came to the dug-out, 
but the Ballard rooters had absolutely no 
consideration, and they “panned” him un- 
mercifully. In truth, all through the game 
Hicks expressed himself as being “butch- 
ered by the fans to make a Ballard holi- 
day,” for he struck out with unfailing 
regularity at bat, and dropped everything 
in the field, so that the rooters jeered him 
whenever he stepped to the plate—and it 
was quite different from the good-natured 
ridicule of his colleagues, back at Old 
Bannister! 

“Never mind, Hicks,” said good Butch, 
brokenly, seeing how sorrow-stricken his 
sunny classmate was. “We'll beat ’em— 
yet! We bat this inning, and in the ninth 
—maybe someone will knock a homerun 
for us, and tie the score!” 


HE eighth inning was the “lucky one” 

for the Gold and Green. “Monty” 
Merriweather opened with a clean two- 
bagger to left, and advanced to third on 
Bit Pemberton’s sacrifice to short. Butch, 
trying to knock a home run, struck out, 
a la “Cactus” Cravath, in the World’s 
Series; but the lanky Ichabod, endeavor- 
ing to bunt, ental a “Texas Leaguer” 
over second, and the score was tied, 
though the skyscraper twirler was caught 
off the base a moment later. And, thou 
Ballard fought hard in the last of the 
eighth, Ichabod displayed big-league 
speed, and retired two hitters by the 
strikeout route, while one popped out to 
first base. 


“ryy HE ninth inning!” breathed Beef 
McNaughton, picking up his 

“Louisville Slugger,” as he strode to the 
plate. “Come on, boys—we win the cham- 
pionship right now—get one run, and Ich- 
abod will hold Ballard one more time!” 

Perhaps the pachydermic Beef’s grim 
attitude unnerved the wonderful “Bob” 
Forsythe, for he passed that elephantine 
youth; however, he regained his superb 
control, and struck out Cherub Challoner 
on three pitched balls. After this, it was 
a shame to behold the Ballard first base- 
man drop the ball, when Don Carterson 
grounded to third, and would have made 
an easy out. With two on base, and one 
out, Roddy Perkins made a sharp single, 
on which the runners advanced a base 
each; now, the sacks were filled, with only 
one out, and—— 

“It’s all over!” mourned Butch Brew- 
ster, rocking backward and forward on 
the bench, “Hicks—is—at—bat !” 


HAVILAND HICKS, Jr., his bat 
e wabbling, and his knees acting in a 
very reprehensible manner, refusing to 
support even that fragile frame, stag- 
gered toward the plate like a martyr. A 
tremendous howl of unearthly joy went 
up from the stands, for Hicks had struck 
out every time, yet-—— 

“Three balls, Bob!” was the~ cry. 
“Strike him out! It’s all over but the 
shouting! He’s scared to death, Bob! He 
can’t hit a balloon with a barn door! 
One—two—three—OUT !” 

Two times the grinning “Bob” Forsythe 
cut loose with blindin ed; twice the 
thoroughly frightened Hicks dodged back 
and waved a feeble Chautauqua salute at 
the ball, which he never even saw! Then— 
me 3 to “cut the inside corner” with a 
fast inshoot, Forsythe’s control wavered a 
trifle, and—T. Haviland Hicks, Jr., saw 
the ball shooting toward him! The par- 
alyzed youth was too — by fear to 
dodge, and before could avoid it 


the speeding ball had crushed against: his 
head with a sickening impact—— 

All went dark before him. T. Haviland 
Hicks, Jr., crumpled and slid to the ground 
unconscious; he did not hear the roar 
from the Bannister bench, as big Beef 
crossed the plate with the winning run— 
as it later proved to be; he did not hear 
the umpire shout 

“Take your base!” 

The sunny Hicks had made good the ri- 
diculous boast he had made to his jeering 
comrades, purely as a joke, when he 
shouted from the top of Old Dan Flan- 
nagan’s “jitney bus”—— 

‘I will win the game and the champion- 
ship for my Alma Mater—!” 





T Old Bannister, one night a few days 

after the big game, the collegians as- 
sembled in the Auditorium for an annual 
event—the awarding, by the Athletic As- 
sociation, of the “Varsity ‘B’” to the ath- 
letes who, during the year, had won their 
letter in football, baseball, and track. Such 
stars as Butch Brewster, Beef McNaugh- 
ton, Deacon Radford, Monty Merriweather 
and Roddy Perkins were cheered to the 
echo, as they answered their names, and 
went forward to receive the honors which, 
though they had won many, were as 
cherished as their first “B.” 

“It’s great!” choked T. Haviland Hicks, 
Jr., whose name would be next, and last— 
“Well, Butch, I failed to make good my 
rash vow to win three ‘B’s’ but I got my 
white one for track, and my Dad and I 
are happy!” 

Just then the President of the Athletic 
Association, on the stage, stepped for- 
ward, to make a speech; he commended 
the athletes who had won their letter in 
one or more sports, both those who still 

ave their best for Old Bannister, though 
soe reaped the reward, and those who 
were just ining the coveted honor. 
Then he spoke of the collegians who, han- 
dicapped by nature, had never made a 
first team, but who had striven on the 
scrubs, to help their college, or those who 
could not take part in athletics, but who 


‘rubbed down the tired athletes, and per- 


formed humble service for the Gold and 
Green. 

“T have withheld until last the ‘B’ which 
T. Haviland Hicks, Jr., has been awarded 
for winning a first place in the intercolle- 
giate high jump,” he stated, “until I ex- 
plain something. Last autumn, before the 
football game with Ballard, winning the 
championship for Bannister for the first 
time in six years, the Athletic Association 
made a new ruling on eligibility to get the 
‘B.’. You well know that all universities 
have some special rival, and that just to 
get in the big game, if but for a minute, 
entitles one to his athletic letter. For ex- 
ample, when Yale plays Harvard, if one 
team is safely ahead, a lot of athletes are 
sent in, during the last few minutes, to 
win their ‘Y,’ or ‘H,’ and so with Penn and 
Cornell. 

“The Athletic Association, desiring to 
find a way to reward athletes who play 
on the scrubs, who toil and sacrifice, yet 
never make a first team, who never get a 
chance to play three-fourths of a season 
on the regulars for their ‘B,’ made this 
rule—which I herewith quote: 

“*Any and All Athletes of Bannister 
College Who Are in the Game with Ballard 
Colle Either Football or Baseball—for 
Any Period of Time Whatsoever—By Or- 
der of Coach and Captain—Will Be 
Awarded the Bannister ‘B’ for That 
Sport or Sports.’ 

“The Association,” concluded its Presi- 


dent, “decided to keep this rule a secret 
until now, for this reason: A number of 
good second-team stars, who grew weary 
of training, and losing hope of making 
the ‘Varsity, had quit football; we knew 
this would bring them out again, and we 
wanted to. reward those who had stuck 
with the squad for their Alma Mater, for- 
getting their own hope of glory! 

“Hence, I wish to announce that Thomas 
Haviland Hicks, Jr., in addition to win- 
ning his white ‘B’ for track work, also 
wins the Gold football ‘B’ for being in 
the Ballard contest, and his Green base- 
ball ‘B’ for being in the Ballard game, 
which, as we know, he won when he got 
hit, forcing in the winning run, with the 
bases full! Hicks, step forward e 

“Roar - roar — roar!” Pandemonium 
reigned, as the popular, lovable Hicks, in 
a trance, stumbled forward to receive his 
three “B’s.” There was no student at Old 
Bannister so beloved as this sunny youth, 
and the collegians were happy at his re- 
ward! Knowing of his ridiculous fiascos 
in athletics, for three years, the fact that 
he had won his letter in three sports, 
though only in track did he really earn it, 
made them glad, for his sake! ' 

“Speech! Speech! Speech from Hicks!” 
was the shout, and that embarrassed Se- 
nior, holding reverently the three “B’s” in 
his hands, faced them. 

“TI—I——”" he _stammered, for once at 
a loss for words; then, as a memory of 
the rash vow he had made to win the Bal- 
lard baseball game and the championship 
came to him, he grinned—that old heart- 
warming Cheshire Cat grin Bannister knew 
and loved. 

“Fellows,” he shouted, and the students 
were silent, breathlessly awaiting his 
“speech”—“I vowed I would win that base- 
ball game and the championship for m 
Alma Mater—by my headwork! With the 
bases full and the score a tie, the Ballard 
pitcher hit me in the head with the ball— 
forcing in the run that won for Old Bal- 
lard; now—if that wasn’t HEAD- 
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Monument to a Tree 

Perhaps one of the most curious mon- 
uments in existence has recently been built 
in. Ontario by Canadians, says The Pop- 
ular Science Monthly. The farmers have 
just erected a marble pillar to mark the 
site on which grew a famous apple tree. 

More than a century ago a settler in 
Canada named McIntosh, when clearing a 
space in which to make a home in the 
wilderness, discovered among a number of 
wild apple trees one which bore fruit so 
well that he cultivated it and named it 
McIntosh Red. 

The apple became famous; seeds and 
cuttings were distributed to all parts of 
Canada, so that now the McIntosh Red 
flourishes wherever apples grow in the 
great Dominion. In 1896 the original tree 
from which the enormous family sprang 
was injured by fire, but it continued to 
bear fruit until five years ago. Then, 
after fifteen years, it died, and the grate- 
ful farmers have raised a marble pillar in 
honor of the tree which did so much for 
the fruit-growing industry of their land. 





American Recorp For HyproaERoPpLANE 

What is declared to be a record endur- 
ance flight for hydroaeroplanes was es- 
tablished by Corporal Smith, attached to 
the United States Signal Corps Aviation 
School at North Island, Cal., when he 
recently remained in the air eight hours 
and forty-two minutes. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
(Continued) 
Es HE longest trips 

made were to 

the cliff opposite the 
wreck, where the 
four older boys went 
twice to bring back 
planks. With these 
and bamboo they 
made a table and 
some seats near the 
fireplace, as well as 
seats for the porch. 
When the rust had 
been carefully re- 
moved with crab oil, 
the tools from the 
wreck proved very 
useful. Rod even 
found it possible to 
sharpen them by 
means of the oil and 
a hard greenish 
stone from the bench. 
Finding the fre- 
quent trips for 
water rather tire- 
some, the boys rig- Rg 
ged up an appara- 
tus of bamboo and 
rattan by means of 


which they could 
pull up buckets of 
water from _ the 


stream. Rattan was 
stretched tightly be- 
tween two bamboo stakes, one at the 
top of the bank and the other in the bed 
of the stream. On this was hung a bucket 
to which another rattan was attached. The 
bucket was allowed to run down the rattan 
into the stream and when it was full was 
pulled up again, without more than half 
of the water spilling on the way. This was 
Fred’s invention and he was very proud 
of it. 

It was Roderick who conceived the idea 
of a flight of steps down into the ravine. 
He cut pieces of bamboo about two feet 
long, made notches at each end, and plac- 
ing his bamboos at convenient distances 
apart on the ravine side, drove pegs 
through the notches, fastening the steps 
firmly to the ground. He also made a 
handrail of bamboo fastened to crossed 
stakes. 

During the hotter part of the day the 
boys made arrows and kegs, tubs and 
dishes of bamboo and cocoanut shells. 
They also tried their skill at weaving 
sleeping-mats of the long, slender leaves 
of the screw pine, and after a number of 
trials succeeded fairly well. An invention 
of Karl’s Dr. Cameron found to be ve 
useful when he had to sit up nights wit 
Harold. Karl filled a slender bamboo 
po with crab oil, intending to make a 


amp with a piece of pith for a wick. At po 
only a little red clay which was not very 


first he was perplexed to find a means of 
supporting his wick, but finally hit upon 
the plan of laying two splinters of woo 
loosely tied together at the ends across 


d first use Rod made of 





“The others stood at attention and sang ‘The Star Spangled Banner?” 


the top of his bamboo with the piece of 
pith held in a vertical position between 
them, the lower end in the oil. Of course 
the pith became soaked with oil in a mo- 
ment and burned with a fairly steady 
flame as long as it was not in a draught. 
Cocoanut oil, he discovered, burned even 
better than crab oil and without giving 
off any unpleasant odor. 


Their small stock of matches had been 
exhausted, so the boys were obliged to 
make fire-drills and use them whenever 
they wanted a light. They had all, of 
course, learned to use the fire-drill, but 
this was the first time they had ever ap- 
preciated it as a real necessity. 


NE day as Rod was scrambling 
down the ravine bank in a place 
where he had not been before, he slipped 
and slid the rest of the way to the bot- 
tom. Except for a few bruises he was un- 
hurt, but on picking himself up he dis- 
covered that the soles of his shoes were 
covered with blue clay. He investigated 
and found that it was a bed of blue clay, 
soft and sticky from a little spring trick- 
ling through it, that had caused his fall. 
This was a lucky accident, for he knew 
the clay would be useful for many pur- 
ses. Up to this time they had found 


with heat. The 
find was for an 
oven. With rattans he wove a mould in 


2i 


sticky and cracked easil 


also abundant, and Dick and Rod 


the form of a hollow 
half-sphere. He then 
made a smooth floor 
of clay, placed the 
mould upon it, and 
covered it with a 
thick coating of clay 
mixed with a little 
sand, leaving a hole 
in the front for a 
door and making a 
clay chimney at the 
back. 

This oven he dried 
carefully with a slow 
fire in the inside. 
It cracked in several 
places during the 
firing, but he filled 
the cracks with more 
clay and fired again, 
repeating the pro- 
cess twice when new 
cracks came, until 
his oven was able to 
stand a hot fire. By 
keeping a good fire 
going for half a 
day, then raking out 
the coals and ashes, 
putting in the meat 
and sealing up the 
door and chimney 
with stones and clay, 
he found he could 
bake very success- 
fully. 

Providing food took up much of the 
boys’ time. Part of the rope from the 
wreck was used to make a better noose 
for a crab-trap, for the black sand beach 
beyond the stream was frequented at night 
by these ungainly creatures. These crabs, 
they discovered, fed on the rich, juicy 
fruit of the screw pine, as well as on co- 
coanuts, and became very fat. 

The lads racked their brains for a plan 
to trap pigs, and Fred finally hit upon 
an idea. Near the edge of the forest he 
drove a large number of short bamboo 
stakes about a foot apart, alternating them 
in rows. These he intertwined with cree 
ers, making a very good entanglement. As 
a bait he scattered about some refuse from 
meals, and the second night after the trap 
was completed several pigs from the herd 
that frequented that part of the island got 
caught in the maze. Awakened by the 
noise, Fred and Rod hastened out in the 
moonlight and succeeded in killing a 
young pig with strong throwing-spears 
they had made of stout bamboo, 


7 ISH, both in the stream and near the 
little reef that ran out from its mouth, 
were very plentiful, and catching them 
was easy enough with the new hooks. 
Fruit-pigeons of several varieties were 
soon 
with bow and ar- 
eir game about three 


became skilful enouw 
row to bring down 


times out of five. A few, squirrels were - 
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also shot in this way. Cocoanuts, bana- 
nas and little wild plantains about the size 
of one’s thumb were always to be had, 
but the staple article of diet was gago 
cakes, eaten hot, cold, fresh or dried. Salt- 
making was in process most of the time, 
and sugar was made from the sap of the 
borassus palm. 

The things they missed most were bread, 
butter, milk and potatoes, though the 
sago cakes partly took the place of bread. 
They tried spreading them with crab oil, 
which had been allowed to thicken to about 
the consistency of soft butter, but Fred 
and Dick were the only ones who cared 
to make more than one trial of this sub- 
stitute. Juicy fruit would also have been 
welcomed, but so far they had found noth- 
ing of this kind. Some slight attacks of 
stomach trouble, due to their unusual diet 
and to the heat, were soon remedied from 
the Doctor’s medical case. 

At odd moments Karl experimented 
with  flute-making until he finally suc- 
ceeded in producing an instrument that 
satisfied him fairly well. On this he 
played all the tunes and fragments of 
tunes he could remember, which were pos- 
sible with the limited range of tones his 
instrument possessed. Discovering that 
Harold, even when too weak for anythin 
else, enjoyed listening to his flute, Kar 
played for him, often an hour at a time. 
Harold, whose illness naturally made him 
very homesick, was very grateful for this 
kindness, and a firm friendship soon grew 
up between the two boys. 

Clothes had to be washed frequently. 
Stockings were becoming badly worn and 
there was nothing to darn them with. 
Going bare-footed was out of the question 
on account of poisonous insects, nor could 
the lads even go bare-legged but with 
shoes on in the long grass for the same 
reason. Fortunately they all had leggings, 
but these were hot, and they did not wear 
them except for rough climbing and trips 
through the dense forest. Unless the Fly- 
ing Fish returned before long, however, 
they would soon be reduced to wearing 
leggings with no stockings under them. 


O* the Flying Fish they seldom spoke, 
avoiding the subject as if by mutual 
consent, but as day after day and week 
after week passed, the fear grew that she 
had been wrecked and her crew lost in 
the storm, and the question of rescue be- 
came more and more serious. However, 
they seemed in no immediate danger of 
starvation and they were inclined to live in 
the — and be hopeful for the future. 
So they did not let their isolated position 
weigh on them very much, though all, ex- 
cept Dick, who never seemed to be trou- 
bled that way, had their moments of 
homesickness and discouragement. 

To keep minds as well as hands occu- 
ay when there was no necessary work to 
o, Dr. Cameron proposed that they make 
collections of specimens of the plants, 
shells, insects and birds found on isl- 
and, and he told them much about gather- 


ing, preserving and classif ms 2 these 
thin Into this occupation the boys en- 
tered with much interest and an eager 


rivalry soon _— up among them as to 
who should over the greatest number 
of interesting specimens. 

They were amazed to find what an al- 
most endless variety of plant, insect and 
bird life there is on a rich tropical island. 
All the lads had pocket notebooks, and in 
these the scoutmaster advised them to 
keep not only a brief record of what 
happened each day, but notes on the spe- 





How “The Boy Scout Crusoes” 
Began 


D®- CAMERON, a scientist, takes his patrol of 
scouts with him on an expedition in the 
South Pacific. They leave their ship, the Flying 
Fish, to explore an island. A terrific storm comes 
oB - they are forced to spend the night ashore. 
n the 
be seen, and the party finds itself marooned with 
only a@ meager supply of equipment and pro 
visions. They find cocoanuts, which provide 


food for immediate needs. Then they build a h 


cabin of bamboo. The food gets monotonous, 
the mosquitoes are bad, especially at night, and 
@ little rebellion breaks out, but the boys forget 
their slight troubles when the scoutmaster plans 
an exploration trip into the wilderness. On this 
trip Karl, preceding his companions, falls into 
a deep ravine and is unable to continue the 
journey. The situation proves favorable, and 
near fresh water—a new-found river—they de- 
cide to establish a new camp. After several 
eventful days they begin to hike around the isl- 
and. On the hike they make a surprising dis- 
covery—the wreck of a boat, lying on a reef off 
shore. They visit the wreck and find, among 
other things, a chest of rusty tools and some old 
fishhooks; and also obtain planks which proved 
useful at the cabin. Harold develops a serious 
tropical fever, and recovers slowly. Meanwhile 
the others make several exploration trips. 





cimens they collected and the things 
saw. It was not very difficult to press 
and dry botanical Faas: ene and, with the 
help of camphor from Dr. Cameron’s col- 
lecting-case, to preserve butterflies, beetles 
-~ her ae ong The Doctor lamented 
no way of preserving bird- 
skins, but could only keep the feathers 
and write descriptions in their notebooks, 
accompanied by small sketches which the 
Doctor, Rod and Karl made. Rod was 
the most successful at this for he was fond 
of drawing and had considerable ability. 
Fred wanted to make a map of the 
island and, as no one had a sheet of pa- 
per large enough to suit him, he began it 
on a big, dried leaf, putting in the coast 
line as well as he could, but leaving the 
centre blank, as they had not yet ex- 
plored it. 


CHAPTER XIX 
Fourth of July—and an Earthquake 


HE patrol had landed on the island 
during the first week in June, and 

by the time Harold was able to be 
up and around July had come. There 
was much discussion as to how they could 
best celebrate the Fourth. Harold was 
still weak, so another exploring expedition 
was out of the question. 

“We ought to take possession of the 
island in name of the United States,” 
said Dick, as they sat and lay about the 
porch of the cabin after their noonday 
meal the day before the national holiday. 
“Raise a flag, fire a salute and all that.” 

“If we only had a flag,” said Fred 
thoughtfully. 

Bobby rose from the corner where he 
was sitting and went into the cabin. Pres- 
ently he returned with a tiny United 
States flag about six inches g, and 
handed it to Fred. Every one —— 
but Fred sprang to his feet and, £ 
up the li e flag, cried, “Get up, every 
one of you, and salute your flag. 
g the sa- 


The thought of the 
many thousand miles that lay between 
them and their own dear country sobered 

and for a few minutes no one 


spoke, 


no trace of the Flying Fish can j 


they sembling a coyote to be found there. 


had zest. 


Then Roderick asked, “How did you 
come to have it, Bob?” 

“It’s the one I wore in the front of my 
acket at our scout meet Washington’s 
irthday,” was Bobby’s answer. “I stuck 
it in my knapsack afterwards. When I 
packed up my things for the trip I didn’t 
notice it, but after we left Honolulu I 
found it. I never thought of it again till 
ust now.” 

“We'll have our flag-raising even if the 
flag is small,” said Fred. “It’s just as 
much the stars and stripes as if it was a 

undred 


| times as large. 
ye ~ flag-raising was held at sunrise. 
Fred raised little banner to the 


summit of a long, slender bamboo pole, 
while the others stood at attention and 
sang, “The Star-Spangled Banner,” to the 
accompaniment of. Karl’s flute, a rather 
ra, accompaniment as the instrument 
would not produce all the notes. Cart- 
ridges were too scarce to permit firing a 
salute, but Fred made a little speech in 
which he formally took possession of the 
island in the name of the United States. 
There had been some discussion over the 
name to be given it. Coyote Island, in 
honor of the Coyote Patrol, had been pro- 
but rejected as inappropriate, for as 

ar as they knew there was nothing a 
0 
“Cameron Island” was finally agreed upon. 
Harold, who had once learned the Dec- 
laration of Independence by heart, recited 
it, memory failing him only once, and Rod 
delivered an  extemporaneous oration 
which called forth much applause. <A 
short prayer by the scoutmaster and the 


singing of “America” completed the for- 
ceremonies. 
A 


programme of sports followed, in 
which Dick was victorious, winning first 
place in the high jump, the tree-climbing 
contest, distance and height judging, and 
stone throwing, where his unusually accu- 
rate eye gave him the advantage. Rod 
came next, with three firsts, the hundred- 
= dash, the pole vault and the fire- 
ghting match, while Fred and Karl each 
had two, the former in spear throwing and 
the broad jump, while the latter’s strong 
arms gave him the advantage in throw- 
ing a heavy rock, instead of a shot, and 
in the archery contest to decide who could 
shoot the farthest. In the other archery 
match, held at rather short range with a 
alm-leaf target, little Bobby was vic- 
orious with Dick a close second. Harold 
was not strong enough to take part in 
anything but the fire lighting and distance 
and height judging, so he acted as audi- 
ence, while the scoutmaster was judge of 
all events. 

Dinner on that eventful day consisted of 
crab soup, broiled pigeons, bamboo 
sprouts, hot sago cakes sweetened with 

alm sugar and spread with cocoanut, and 

ananas. After the meal the collections 
of specimens were brought out, looked over 
and compared, and the scoutmaster told 
the boys many interesting things about the 
different plants, insects, birds and shells. 
When the worst heat of the day was over 
he proposed a butterfly hunt in the glen, 
where along the stream many beautiful 
insects were to be found, and promised a 
rize to the one who brought him the 
and rarest men. All ex- 
cept Harold entered into this contest with 
Karl had made a butterfly-net of 
palm fibres, carefully and laboriously wo- 
ven and tied, and fastened it to a 
ring of rattan and a bamboo pole. 


other Di had la 
"Teatened eo pace age 





























To Break Larce Sticks or Fmewoop 
If you wish to break 


a large piece of fire- 
wood, and you have 
length you wish broken off. Then grasp 
the stick at A and pull backwards. The 


<A / no hand ax, the fol- 
pressure at B is so great that the stick 


your stick in the 
crotch of a tree (X), 
B-C equalling the 


lowing method may 

often be used,—place 
is broken there. The longer A-B the more 
pressure, and therefore the greater like- 
lihood of the stick breaking—Paul H. 
Pfeiffer, California. 


To Exrracr Sart rrom Sart Water 


One who camps 
io: near a body of salt 
” water can add more 
zest to the fun if the 
salt used in cooking 
is obtained in true 
huntsman fashion. 
Procure a tin can 
and ‘punch several 
small holes in the 
bottom. Nail the 
can to the limb of a 
tree and beneath the 
e can fasten a piece of 
cloth so that it is inclined to the ground. 
Now fill the can with salt water. The 
water will fall in drops on the cloth, the 
capillary action of the cloth will cause it 
to spread and the wind will dry up the 
— leaving a deposit of fine salt on the 
cloth. 
Another method is to drop several pieces 
of cloth into salt water and then hang 
them up to dry.—Jacob Jospe, N. Y. 


How to Make a Surno Ovt or a Rotter 
BanDaGE. 


On making an arm sling out 
of a roller bandage most scouts 
simply take the bandage, rest 
the arm upon it, and tie the 
bandage in back of the pa- 
Ptace tient’s neck. You have noticed, 
‘yiee however, that within a few 
hours the bandage curls up and, 
instead of giving ease i com- 
fort it binds and retards cir- 
culation. 

t To prevent this, split the 
yee, bandage in the same way that 
you would a “four tailed bandage,” and 
tie the four ends in back of the injured 
re neck—Scout Walter A. Kohn, 
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A Hanoy Bicycur Krr. 

When a scout goes out on a ride he 
generally takes along with him his first 
aid kit, and a sufficient amount of tools to 
repair a puncture. Some scouts are not 


HE Editor will be glad to receive from 

any reader of Boys’ Lirsz, suggestions 
for this department. If you have discov- 
ered ways of doing things that you think 
might save other people time and trouble, 
let us hear from you. This department of- 
fers you @ mighty good chance to do a good 
turn, don’t Pe think? Address all letters 
to “Scout Discoveries,” Boys’ Lire, THE 
Boy Scouts’ MaGazing, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 





so lucky as to have their “bikes”. equipped 
a tool box, while others with this 
‘luck” cannot carry a very large quanti 

of tools in their tool boxes. But any oo 
who is handy at tools can readily make 
one that will be of two-fold service to him. 
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In Fig. 1 ABC represents the frame of 
a bicycle. To make this tool box, one 
should get the inside dimensions of this 
part of the bicycle frame, and get hard 
wood and measure it to fit the inside of 
the frame. The letters, F, E, L, K, M, G, 
are where the cleats should be fastened to 
the frame, to hold the box in place. Fig. 
2 represents the inner section of the box. 
The upper part (XVHY) is reserved for 
the various tools. The section marked OR 
is for a battery, if the light requires any. 
The lower part marked ZHV is to carry 
the first aid kit. Both sections are sepa- 
rately opened. On the outside of the box, 
if the boy is clever with the brush, he can 
paint his own name and the number and 
name of his troop or patrol—Scout Joseph 
B. Martin, N. Y. 


How tro Maxe a Darnxrne Cor. 

Scouts in camp and on the hike often 
find a serious problem in the matter of a 
suitable drinking receptacle. I gave con- 
siderable thought to the subject and final- 
ly hit upon a plan for a collapsible cup 
which may be discarded after immediate 
use. 
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Ar A 
~ - 
~ 
Ce 8° =>5 ¢ ¢e A 
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Pr Liles, 

Y/ 

T use the clean ee ee ee 
that comes around loaves of bread. A 


suitable ae of paper eight inches square 
will be found most satisfactory. 
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Fold on line A to B (see diagram), 
then fold A to half way between B and C, 
then B to D. Then fold the C No. 1 into 
slot made by the fold B. Then cut C 
No. 2 as shown in diagram to fit the 
mouth—A Tenderfoot, Conn. 


To Prevent Losrnc Burrons anp Banoes. 


Here is a safe 
way to hold small 
buttons. and badges 
on a coat which I 
discovered with the 
assistance of a 
friend. About two 
I joined the Health and Hap- 
piness gue which an insurance com- 
pany runs, and upon their sending me 
some badges I was afraid I might lose 
them off my coat, so I thought of: idea. 
Whether anyone else has ever done it I 
do not know. Directions: Cut off pin of 
button at X as shown in Fig..A. Then 
make notch at top of button as shown 
in Fig. B. Put pin through coat with 
notch at bottom, press in at notch and 
turn button around until notch is at top.— 
Scout Fred Zener, N. Y. 
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To Keer Warm at Nicut, 





Herewith is a small article that I think I 
have not seen in the “Scout Discoveries” 
Department of Boys’ Lare yet, and one 
that I believe will be of at least a little 
value to those who are beginning their 
overnight hikes. 


I went to a harness shop and bought 
six- blanket pins. They are large safety 
pins, and are sold two for a nickle, but 
can only be gotten at harness ‘stores at 
this price. They are willing to sell any 
number. I take the pins with me on my 
hikes and use them to pin the bedding 
down around the edges to prevent it 
from gettin a during the night. 
On these chilly evenings, it is not very 
pleasant to awake and find your foot out 
in the dew! If the pin is stuck through 
twice, or made to come out on the same 
side it went through first, there will be 
no danger of the bed clothes being torn. 
I have used less than six at.a time, but | 
six is a good number. ; 


This is very simple, but is a great hel 
to my scouts and myself. I always take 
several extra pins along to supply the 
“first nighters,” and to sell to those wish- 
ing rN Rollo C. Hester, 

na. 
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“A Hot Dog” 
From SCOUTMASTER 

J. B. Witttamson, PatasKata, 
(One Dottar Prize.) 


“Too Busy to Look at ‘the Genaca Man” 
From F. L. Haynes, Manistez, Micn. (First Prize, Five Dotrars.) 


“Supper | led Two” 


From rare * . Woorett, Barserton, O. 
One Dowwar Prize.) 


“The Most Popular Spot in Camp” 
~— Scouts or Troop 8, Lawrence, Mass, 
“Just Spuds” (Not EnTEerep 1n Contest) 


ENTERED In CONTEST.) 


gs f sore “Not Much Variety but Plenty of we 
Chuck Time—Not a Man Missing! From Scout James Berry, Burnsvitie, W. 
From Scout Frank Beaumont, Farrrort, N. Y. (One Doxtar Prize.) (One Dotiar Prize.) 
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“Sure, Grub Tastes Good in the Winter” 
From Scoutmaster Coipa F. Grucker, New York City. (ONE Doixiar Prize.) 


“He Needs It!"” 
From Satim BrowMaNn 
De Kats, Iti, 
(One Doiiar Prize.) 


“Biscuits for Supper 
From Grorce E. Timms, Vancouver, B. C. (One Doxtar Prize.) 


“Banking on Something Good” 
From Scout Joz Fawcert, Satem, O. (OnE Dotzar Prize.) 


E “Cutting Close to the Rind” “In the T hes” 
From Assistant ScOUTMASTER FRANK Brosseit, CHicaco. n the I renches 
(One Dotiar Prize.) From Harry Coutson, Boutper, Cot. (One Dottar Prize.) 
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Here’s News 
of the 


Boy Scouts 











‘ little bug’s going to get you 
some day,” sings the comedian in a 
popular comic opera. The audience roars, 
but it is no laughing matter. The grippe 
epidemic of the past winter, the annual 
death toll of tuberculosis and typhoid, the 
infections which turn scratches into ampu- 
tations, bedir witness to the stern fact 
which gives the title to the comic song. 


This is the time of year for scouts to 
go after those germs which are a constant 
menace to themselves, their families and 
friends, and to everybody. Disease germs 
lurk wherever there is filth. Any scout 
who discovers and cleans up a filthy cor- 
ner is as much a life saver as though he 
had risked his own life to rescue a com- 
panion from drowning, for from that cor- 
ner might come a deadly germ which 
would multiply and kill not only one per- 
son but scores. 

But one scout cannot save a city. The 
germ army cannot be held in check like 
the enemies of Greece at the pass of 
Thermopylae. It never retreats nor sur- 
renders nor declares a truce. It makes 
no treaties. It is defeated only when the 
last germ is dead. Warfare against it is 
effective only when the forces are organ- 
ized and push on relentlessly until every 
trench of the invisible enemy is taken. 

The army of defense is at work through- 
out the country at this moment. From 
St. Paul, Minn.; Stamps, Ark..; North 


Yakima, Wash.; Newport News, Va.; in 


Price, Utah., and hundreds of other towns 
and cities news of the campaign pours in. 


officials, the scouts are going from house per in out-of-the-way corners, and help 
to house to interest owners and tenants the public to understand the value of 
in the great clean-up movement, Ms aq taking precautions are saving untold sums 
garbage cans, reeking heaps of rubbish, for -their communities. 

tin can dumps, all the old, pon or smelly Still, fires do take place. The fire com- 
spots are overhauled, and purified by fire missioner of New York City says they 
and water. Fountains and oe are all the same:size—at the start. The 
troughs are scraped and painted. Old wise fire fighter, if he can’t get there be- 
cans and bottles and other things that hold fore the start, is on the job so soon after 
water and pee incubate the dpm and that he cuts off the tongue of the flame 
dangerous to, are emptied and de- before it has a chance to say a word. 
stroyed. ‘Conditions which the scouts can- Clty fire department chiefs have come 
not correct are re to the city authori- to realize that a hundred eyes are better 
ties. After the first inspection the scouts than two in watching out for the first 


go over the ground again to make sure signs of trouble. They give the scouts 
that prom improvements have beem instruction, at the engine houses, both in 
made. fire prevention and fire fighting. In New 


“Nosey?” No; intelligent 
not take it that way. They 
the fine effort, and everybody co-o 
to make the city a better place to 


Scouts and the Birds— 


PEAKING of bugs, we are reminded 
S of birds. Back in the dark ages, a 
dozen years ago or more, boys used to 
carry “sling shots,’ “beanies,” or “flip- 
pers” with which to worry their feathered 
friends. The prosperous kids used to 
carry “.22’s.” 

Funny, wasn’t it? 
man’s game, sneaking up on a pretty lit- 
tle thing and dropping him in the middle 
of his song—but it used to be done. We're 
more sensible now. We take care of our 
friends even if they*are little and weak, 
and it’s wonderful how they respond. 

Out in Utah they are giving a fine dem- 
onstration of the up-to-date thing. The 
State Fish and Game Commissioner is the 
generalissimo, which means the “main 
guy.” aye he: “Utah’s got to be the 
greatest bird producing state in the 
Union!” Hurray! Every boy throws 
his hat up in the air and every girl would, 
only it wouldn’t be ladylike. Then be- 


rates 
ve in. 


gins a sawing and a hammering which the need of a place for 
Sait Lake, @ problem it is to find a place, sometimes, 


shakes the salt out of the Great 


You can’t call it a notice 


ened hundreds of acres of timber. 


people do York City special badges are presented by 
appreciate the City Fire Department to scouts who 


show proficiency in fire fighting—and 
scouts are getting them, too. 

In Pennsylvania there is a town Shamo- 
kin, but it never burns up because the 
scouts are too wide awake. They put 
out a brush fire a short while ago just 
before it broke into a breaker to be a 


coal fire. A troop in Jeffersonville, N. Y., 
put out the same fire twice. 
in the chapel where they were meeting. 


It broke out 


In Camden, Tenn., a bucket brigade and 
salvage corps were formed at a moment’s 
and valuable property was saved. 
After the fire had cooled the troop re- 


moved the debris from the sidewalk and 


street. A Pittsburgh troop, out to study 
birds, snuffed a forest fire which threat- 
Aend 
so it goes with the scouts—here, there, 
everywhere. 


They Wanted Headquarters, and— 


HE street corner, which used to be 
the popular meeting place for boys, 
is now open for public traffic. Not be- 
cause scouts are exclusive, but they feel 
ractice. Quite 


Every scout comes out with a bird house for owners of buildings need rentals. 


under his arm and some of them have 
half a dozen. Up they go, into trees, on 
poles, on the sides of houses. In a few 
days Mrs. Wren comes along and, with 
her head on one side, remarks to her hus- 
band: “Billy, how things have changed 
since we first went to housekeeping.” 
And by and by the bold little wrenlets 
are taking worms from the fingers of the 
boy scout. 

Even the shy quails are remembered, 
and deep in the snowy w boxes and 
food are left. Last winter 100,000 birds 
in this one state alone were fed and saved 
from starvation. 5 

In St. Paul, Minn., the scouts took an 
important part in the city’s annual bird- 
house contest and at the great exhibition 
of the 5,000 houses. 

Fighting Fire— 
HE development of kindness to ani- 
mals hasn’t taken the fight out of the 
scouts, either. It has only made them 
manly enough to fight something which can 
fight back. 

Americans have the reputation of be- 
ing the most careless on earth, and 
the way the fire fiend robs them of their 
homes and property keeps the slander go- 
g. 


There are two ways to fight fire. The 
best way is to fight it before it starts. 


Scout resourcefulness always wins, how- 
ever, and where money is lacking wits will 
find a way. 

In a town named Farmland you 
wouldn’t expect to find any sort of a 
building, except a barn, with a room big 
enough for a scout -headquarters, but the 
scouts did. It took eleven months, but 
they found it. The place was so dirty 
that the owner was ashamed to charge 
anything for it, and, after the scouts had 
omanel bushels of dirt and old plaster, 
scrubbed the floors and woodwork, and 
dolled it up with pictures, flags and post- 
ers, he was so proud of it he wouldn’t 
charge anything. It was all a surprise 
to the scoutmaster, who was invited in only 


after everything was shipshape. This 
toa ram, Html 


It was more expensive in Chillicothe, 
Ohio. None of the scouts knew how to 
make tacks so they had to spend a whole 
nickel—all at one place. Small articles, 
such as furniture, carpets and pictures, 
were secured without any trouble at all 
and then the Board of Education—that 
dread, austere body whose sole function 
used to be to back up the teacher in her 
determination not to let us graduate— 
donated all the worn-out books and waste 
paper from all the public schools. Eight 
dollars the first day it brought when sold. 

The Commercial Club of Milbank, S. D., 


Under the supervision of the boards of Scouts who watch out for carelessly offered the scouts the use of a room if 


health, with the co-operation of all city 


thrown matches, clean out the waste pa- 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Read Our “GOOD TURN” . 
ssrctenrcs Manger Motor-Bik 
To Scouts On This ang Fr , e? i | " # 


No Money Required 
To See This Bike 





WE PAY ALL EXPRESS 
Write Us a Letter a geet Sheehy oon 


““Serm! me a Ranger d 
enclose the small coupon below and we will send you one of 


our very best $50 eae Motor-bikes exactly as here shown 
at the specially reduced price named below. 7 


We Pay all the Ex You can take it 
out of the crate and examine it, have your Mother, Father 
or Big Brother examine it. Have anybody examine it. Ex- 
amine the $10 Samson Red Velvet Tires with pure rubber 
auto non-skid tread. Look at the full size Motorcycle Saddle, 
the Long Snappy Brace Handle Bars with long grips. See 
the Telescope Frame Pump which will p an auto tire if 
desired. See the light but strong Rear Luggage Carrier and 
Metal Frame Box which resembles a gasoline tank—just the 
place to put things when scouting. The New Departure 
Coaster-Brake will ‘‘hold’’ you on any hill. The Square 
solid rubber Motorcycle Pedals will let you ride all day with- 
out getting foot-sore. The Feather-Weight Steel Mud 
guards will keep your clothes clean. The Electric Headlight 
will ‘‘show the way’’ on the darkest night. 


cee ee 


CAPITAL # 10,000,000 Mt: { 








SURPLUS @ 10,000,000. ‘ bie 
. _ ~ 


{ yv } 
‘Cy, sé y 
— -- 4. 





CuanTER NUMBER & 


Bead Cycle o. Y April 23, 1914. 


oO 
Gentlemen:= We Dereby acknowledge the receipt from you of 
a special deposit of $5,000.00, and take due notice of 
your instructions to the effect that this fund is to be 


ag @ guaranty to purchasers of your bicycles that you will 
carry out the terms of your "30 day trial offer", namely 
to refund the full price paid, bes ne) with freight or 
express:charges on any bicycle re ed to you by a 
purchaser within thirty days after having received it. 


Yours yvery truly, . 
yima ne 
Vice President. 












#530 DayTria 
5 Year Guarantee 









held by this bank for a period of five years from this dates 


=) fi . Telegraph Us Today 
\ aes oul \ Riding This Bicycle 
Tr 


\ 





4 


% 





ted 


or FREIGHT CHARGES 
These Bikes are all Made and Ready. 


You won’t have to wait. If yo telegra ph you 
can be riding the bike tomorrow. You can ride it 30 days 
and if you don’t like it, return it at our expense. We are 
much interested in the Boy Scout movement. We have 
given it our financial support in the way of a liberal cash 
subscription. | Our Vice President is on the Executive 
Council of one of the largest Boy Scout divisions in Illinois. We 
know what Scouts want. We have sold thousands of bikes to Scouts. 
Many scout troups use Rangers exclusively. If you secure one of 
these motor-bikes you will say that we have done a “Good Turn” 
in giving you such a wonderful bicycle at such a low price. 
SPECIFICATIONS—Handsome Golden Brown finish—Imported Roller Chain 

jteel Mud Guerde—Botererele style Handle Bars—Saddle and 
Pedals—Samson Studded Red Velvet Tires—New Departure Coaster Brake—Rear 
le can Teaajacted te pauper belakt tee tt year ates 
raised to suit the tallest man. 


Tele ra h or Write and we will ship you the 
g p “Ranger” Motorbike for you to 
li ti 

gor special prise $25 56 and toke i home for°00 aye trial "We have talons but 
don’t wait for a catalog—you can tell better by looking at the bicycle itself, at our 
expense, than by reading catalog tions. We will ship C. O. D. on telegram 
soy i anche EBex toe We pay ll expraan or Sraght ad sip C0". 
with privilege of full examination. F 


Ride This Bicycle 30 Days 273 return at our expense and 


all your money back if not sat- 
. You to be the sole judge. The First Nat’! Bank of gaweesesasessanee 
money to guarantee thisoffer. ¢ 








isfactory, 
Gicage fs holdi a 
Whether you # ELECTRIC 
* HEAD LIGHT 
AND $5.00 
OUTFIT 


ig, the For the next thirty days 
thie Cat tell you you s pay 0 ee for 
Chanseaseuey. Motorbike at Srentded tte this 








MEAD CYCLE CO. coupon is to order 
Dept. N-17 Chicago, 1.: MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. N-17 
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BOYS- 
Don’t Handle 
Dead Flies 


If anybody gets up a fly-swat- 
ting contest and wants you to 
bring in a lot of dead flies, don’t 
do it! Flies are dangerous to 
handle. Health officers all over 
the world now believe that flies 
carry the germs of typhoid and 
many other diseases. 


Instead of “swatting” flies, 
catch them with Tanglefoot, 
then both the flies and any germs 
they may carry are soon coated 
over with the sticky varnish. A 
fly caught on a sheet of Tangle- 
foot is embalmed, and 10c worth 
of Tanglefoot will catch more 
flies than you can swat in a 
week, 


If your time is worth 10c a 
week you can’t afford to swat 
flies. 


The O. & W. Thum Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan (62) 





SSS : _ 


KENNEBEG 


Send for it at once 
. REE! and insure a fine summer 
FR ; and a healthful one. 
This new booklet is of vital interest to 
you. Tells all about our paddling, sailing, 
motor and sponson models; tells you just 
what a canoe should be for a given 


purpose. 

Kennebec models are the result of years of experi- 
ence in canoe building, and an intimate knowledge of 
canoeing. The materials used are the best that can be 
obtained. . 

Write now for booklet. Address 


Kennebec Canoe Company, 46 R. R. Sq., Waterville, Me. 














News of the Boy Scouts 


(Continued from page 26) 











they would do the janitor work. The 
Woman’s Relief Corps will present a 
United States flag and standard. 

Stamps, Ark., stuck to the ninth law 
and every scout bought his own chair for 
the troop headquarters. Then they built 
a cabinet—and passed the test in cab- 
inet making. The Cuba City, Wis., M. E. 
Sunday School leased an opera house for 
its scouts. 

In zero weather the scouts at Orange, 
Mass., hauled building material up to the 
top of Summit Hill and built a two-story 
club house. It requires two horses to haul 
one 65-foot telegraph pole up a hill, but 
these colts handled six without turning 
a hair. 

Lots of ways to get a troop headquar- 
ters when you really want one! : 





Birp Hovsss oF BurraLo Scouts 


Liberal cash prizes were awarded to boy 
scouts in Buffalo, N. Y., recently, in a bird 


house building contest. The picture shows 
a part of the houses that were submitted. 


Scouts Have Fine Banquets 

N diplomacy and business, the ban- 
I quet has long been recognized as a 
means of drawing people together and 
establishing good feeling. The scouts are 
now beginning to use this method of cre- 
ating good fellowship. Some of them are 
even getting acquainted: with their own 
fathers through this mediuin and that is 
remarkable when you consider how many 
fathers are so busy that mother has to 
do even the spanking. 

In Armour, S. Dak., the scouts gave a 
banquet. There were so many city offi- 
cials present that it looked like a po- 
litical convention, but investigation 
showed that every one came in in the 
regular way—brought by his son who was 
a member of the scout organization. A 
newspaper reports that two scouts “brave- 
ly rendered a duet.” There were patron- 
esses and everything. Four troops in 
Canton, Ohio, united in a banquet and en- 
tertained, as guests of ‘honor, the mayor, 
scout commissioner, a scoutmaster__ from 
Akron, a representative of the Chamber 
of Commerce and a _ local - minister. 
“Plenty of grub at the end” was the 
“tag line” of a report of a special meet- 
ing at York, Pa. The Court of Honor in 
Ithaca, N. Y., was feasted at a three- 
course supper prepared and served en- 
tirely by scouts. Troop No. 11 of San 
Francisco reports having its first annual 
breakfast on the first anniversary of its 
organization. Most scouts eat breakfast 
every day, but maybe a good one once a 
year is enough. 

Because one patrol leader stuck to the 
job after everybody else had let go, a 
troop _at Venice, Cal., was able to cele- 
brate its reorganization by entertaining its 
fathers and other prominent men at a sup- 





per. Plainview, Texas, took a bigger con- 





tract when it invited all the boys and 
girls of the county to supper. The Boys’ 
Pig Clubs were having their county con- 
vention and—well, it was the Boys’ Pig 
Clubs, that’s all. The Camp Fire Girls 
helped and everybody had a good time. 


When They Needed Money 


HE scout financiers have been as busy 
as Wall street this season. There are 
tents to& buy and all that sort of stuff. 
An Olyphant, Pa., scoutmaster gave a 
lecture for his troop and the scouts sold 
$25 worth of tickets. Pretty good when 
you consider how many times he has had 
to talk for nothing. In Bay City, Mich., 
the scouts gave a party and raised money 
for wireless apparatus. The embattled 
farmers of Concord, Mass., or their de- 
scendants, gave up $138.75 to see “Up 
Fair Haven Bay” and some other fea- 
tures produced by their troop. Spirit of 
76, boys! The Curtis plan netted $50 
in five days in York, Pa. A scout who 
doesn’t work must pay 5c a week. Troop 
No. 4 in Newark, N. J., took two days for 
their little stunt, which included band con- 
certs, an illustrated lecture on scoutcraft, 
a double quartette, camp scenes, cornet 
solos and scouting demonstrations. Good 
business. “A Strenuous Afternoon,” the 
scout play published in Boys’ Lars, has 
been produced recently at Dolgeville, N. 
Y., Old Orchard, Me., and York, Neb. At 
Brighton, Mich., they gave a Baker play 
entitled “The Boy Scouts,” and cleared 
$50. “The Adventures of a Boy Scout,” 
the scout movie, was shown with good ef- 





fect at Earl, Ark. 





Scout CIRCLE ON GLACIER Rocks 

One of the most impressive features of 
Camp Abuski, North Hero, Vt., is the “scout 
circle,” where the council meetings are held. 
Each scout has his own place in the circle 
around the fireplace, as shown in the pic- 


ture. The four large stones in the fireplace 
indicate the four principal points of the 
compass. 

The “chief seat,”’ in front of which stands 
Special Field Scout Commissioner Byron N. 
Clark, through whose courtesy Boys’ Lire 
has received this picture, is composed of 
four glacial rocks carried by glaciers from 
a point north of the St. Lawrence River, a 
distance of 125 miles. This seat is never 
used by anyone. 


What Won't Happen Next? 

VERY time we get the news nicely 
E classified under. appropriate head- 
ings, up bobs some item which is so un- 
usual, so original, that it simply won’t fit 
anywhere. What won’t the scouts be do- 
ing next! For instance, Bay City, Mich., 





Troop No. 1, organizes a police force with 
a detective and the scoutmaster acts as 





And in 


the judge of the police court. 
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Lake Odessa they conducted an anti-pro- 
fanity campaign, the scouts selling tags, 
at the cost of production, to be worn on 
the coats of those who believe in putting 
good words into the mouths of men and 
boys. 

Six candidates in Concord, Mass., 
passed the tenderfoot tests publicly on the 
stage at an entertainment. The rough 
riders of Kirkwood, Mo., formed a troop 
and a generous citizen has given twenty- 
four saddle horses, which he will maintain 
at his own expense. 

Camden, Tenn., scouts invented a new 
kind of a clean-up campaign. The law 
makes no provision for the removal of 
snow from the sidewalk because it does 
not snow there very often. But last March 
a blizzard buried the town and the scouts 
dug it out. 

Ralph Kassa, of Troop No. 70, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, while on his way to a troop 
meeting, found a man with a broken arm. 
Back of a billboard he procured wood 
for splints and he made bandages by tear- 
ing up his shirt. He removed the in- 


jured man to a nearby store, placed him 
in charge of a doctor, and went on to the 
meeting. 


Here Tem Crry 
Crean Up 

“Clean Up—Paint 
Up” was the slogan 
of a great city cam- 
paign in St. Paul, 
Minn., from May 1- 
6. The boy scouts 
took a prominent 
part in the cam- 
paign, distributing 
literature, reporting 
unsanitary condi- 
tions, etc. The pic- 


ture shows 
Julius Barts placing 
a campaign poster 
in the window of a 
a downtown office. 


Another Place to Shine 


GOOD scout is a good student, of 
A course, but some are better than oth- 
ers. There’s John Chapin, of Duke, N. C., 
who won a medal for the best declamation 
at the county school commencement, and 
Ernest Voss, of Racine, Wis., who, with 
another scout named Harold Woerner, 
was on the debating team which won the 
state championship. Voss is an Eagle 
Scout. 





Transfer of a Scout 

The transfer of a scout from one troop 
to another may be effected through the 
joint action of the two scoutmasters con- 
cerned, the scout’s former scoutmaster ap- 
proving the transfer and the new scout- 
master accepting it, both actions to be 
subject to the approval of the local coun- 
cil if under such jurisdiction. Notice of 
every transfer should be forwarded to 
National Headquarters. 

If the period for which the new troop 
is registered extends beyond the time of 
expiration of the old troop, a propor- 
tionate fee should be remitted to National 
Headquarters—under 8 months, 10c; 6 
months, 15c; 9 months, 20c. Special 
blanks for this purpose are available from 
ssi Headquarters at the rate of Ic 
each. 





Brooxtyn Rarity June 2 
A monster scout rally will be held in 
Brooklyn on June 2. It is expected that 
at least 2,000 scouts will attend. 


Scout! * 











1875 


The First 
Telephone 













1916 
The Couatry-wide System 








Forty-one Years of Telephone Progress 


The faint musical sound of a 
plucked spring was electrically 
carried from one room to an- 
other and recognized on June 2, 


1875. That sound was the birth- 
cry of the telephone. 


The original instrument—the 
very first telephone in the 
world—is shown in the picture 


above. 


From this now-historic instru- 
ment has been developed an art 
of profound importance in the 
world’s civilization. 


At this anniversary time, the 
Bell System looks back on forty- 
one years of scientific achieve- 
ment and economic progress, 
and gives this account of its 
stewardship: 


One Policy 


It has provided a system of 
communication adequate to pub- 
lic needs and sufficiently in ad- 
vance of existing conditions to 
meet all private demands or 
national emergencies. 


It has made the telephone the 
most economical servant of the 
people for social and commer- 
cial intercourse. 


It has organized an operating 
staff loyal to public interests and 
ideals; and by its policy of serv- 
ice it has won the appreciation 
and good will of the people. 


With these things in mind, 
the Bell System looks forward 
with confidence to a future of 
greater opportunity and greater 
achievement. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 
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oe Motor Attach- 
ment; bicycle-powerful 
BIKE A motor—good nod BMi ctimber. 
MOTORCYCLE  xoppMotor Works,Dpt.4,Akron.0 
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with the Kopp Light Weight 
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**Look! I’ve madea picture 
book! and the pictures are 


BEECH-NUT 
PEANUT BUTTER 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
Canajoharie, New York 











Scout Master: 
_ Fill in coupon and mail. 
We will do the rest. That is— 


Send Free of All Charge enough 


Wheatena 


Scout Rations for your Next Hike 


The Wheatena Company 
Wheatenaville, Rahway, New Jersey 


Troop No. 


























June ‘Scout Master 
(This order must be signed by Scout Master) _ 





7,000 girls earn Camp Fire dues 
by selling our 


“Camp Fire Cocoa’ 


7,000 boys should do the same. 


Drop us a post card for circu- 
lars and copies of letters. 
“Best cocoa put up in America.” 
Profit $7.00 to $8.80 on a case. 
60 days for payment. 


LOTOS TEA CONCERN, Inc. 


75 Front Street 
’Phone Hanover 1515, New York City, N. Y. 


ee 
SIOUX INDIAN GOODS 
BOW, with two arrows. Prepaid, $1. 
Boys’ Moccasins. Prepaid, $1. 
Decorated Tepees, Ten Dollars. 


? 
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A Great Game—With All the World to 
Play It in! 

OU have heard—perhaps you know 

Y from experience—what fun it is to 

write a message and cork it tightly 

in a bottle and set the bottle afloat from a 

vessel at sea, or from the shore when the 

tide is ebbing, or in a river that runs to the 

sea; or what fun it is to send into the sky 
a message attached to a balloon. 

The fun, of course, comes from the ro- 
mance and mystery of it—for you can 
never tell where such a message will go or 
who will ever read it, nor can you tell 
what the finder will think about it or 
whether he will write to you in reply. We 
heard once about a boy on a farm who 
wrote his name and address on an egg, and 
a boy in a city, many miles away, hap- 
pened to see it and sent a picture postcard 
to the farmer boy, and after exchanging 
several letters the two became firm friends 
and sometimes visited each other. 

But such methods very, very seldom re- 
sult in anything but a lot of idle wonder- 
ing by the sender—and then forgetting all 
about it; for there isn’t one chance a 
thousand (you might as well say ten thou- 
sand) of correspondence or friendship 
coming from messages sent at random into 
the big, broad world. 


Ir’s Easy to Do 


The fun of the thing, though, has sug- 
gested to Boys’ Lire a new turn to our let- 
ter-exchange game—the e that actually 
“runs round the world.” This new game 
is going to increase your interest in it and 
provide many surprises for you. And 
what’s more fun than getting a pleasant 
surprise? 

You know baseball would be a pretty 
punk game for you if you didn’t know how 
it was played; same with this game of ours 
—so read carefully now. 

You write a letter to some other boy— 
crowding it full of facts about yourself, 
your troop, avd school, your camp, your 
books, your seer or anything that is in- 
teresting or worth-while, and perhaps add 
a snap-shot or a picture postcard or some- 
thing that you know you would like to get 
if you were some other boy; and if you are 
writing to a boy across the sea, you proba- 
bly will put in a tiny American flag. 

Now your letter is all _. ar 
And our World Brothe of is 
waiting to swing open for you the door 
to Romance and Mystery—to prepare the 


{way for your pleasant surprise, 


You send the letter to Boys’ Lirg, in ac- 
cordance with the simple rules printed on 
this page, and we see to it that it gets into 





ALLEN, TAXIDERMIST. Mandan, N. Dakota 
Mention Boys’ Lirg in answering advertisements 


the hands of a boy who is sure to be in- 
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Rules of the Game 


Write a letter to a boy. 

Place it in an envelope—but don’t seal it! 

If you want it to go to a boy in the 
Unit States or its possessions, or in 
Canada or the British Isles, put a two 
cent stamp on it. 

If you want it to go to a boy in some 
other part of the world, put a five-cent 
stamp on it, 

Place the unsealed envelope in another, 
seal the outside envelope and mail it to 
Boys’ Lirg, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 200 
Fifth Avenue, New York, affixing adequate 


tage. 

It will be forwarded to a boy—some- 
where! (If you desire you can write on 
the inside envelope name of the country 
or state to which you want it sent.) : 

No expense whatever, except postage, is 
involved in this correspondence; our service 
is given free to all boys, whether subscribers 
to Bors’ Lirs or not. 


Write Right Now! 


terested and who will send an answer 
direct to you (so be sure to write your 
name and complete address plainly). 


Tue Nous or THE SEcRET 


What boy? Where? Ah, that would be 
telling—and then a big part of your fun 
would be spoiled. It may be a boy in 
Washington, the Nation’s capital; or a boy 
in a seacoast town in Maine or California, 
who ewpan A could tell you many an in- 
teresting sailor yarn or sea experience of 
his own; or a boy in the Rocky Mountains, 
or on the great plains of the Middle West; 
a boy in a big city, or in a rural town, or 
on a farm; or a boy in Alaska, the land of 
gold; or in the Argentine, at the other end 
of the Americas; or, possibly, almost mid- 
way between those two—in the Panama 
Canal Zone; or way off in Japan, the 
Flowery Kingdom; or in China, or the 
Philippines, or the Federated Malay States, 
or in the great island of Australia, or in 
the diamond country in South Africa, or in 
tropical towns where it is everlastingly 
hot; or in the highlands of Scotland, or in 
doubly-troubled Ireland, or in England or 
France, where all is talk and work of war; 
or in the Scandinavian countries which run 
into the Arctic and become the land of 
the midnight sun; or in— 

Oh, fellows—we cannot, of course, list 
all of the places where we have boys wait- 
ing eagerly for letters from boys in the 
U. S. A.; but this we do say: 

Every time we receive a letter from any 
reader of Boys’ Lire (a letter that is sent 
in accordance with the new rules of our 
World Brotherhood of Boys) we will look 
up, in our list of thousands of names, the 
name of some boy somewhere (mind you, 
we ee where) who has been watch- 
ing for : since he sent his name to us, 
expecting a letter from you (though, of 
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course, he does not know yet who you are). 

We forward your letter to him and in 
this way you launch into the mystery, but 
with 999 chances out of a thousand that 
before long a letter will come to you— 
from somewhere—which will solve the rid- 
dle. Of course, there can be no absolute 
guarantee that every boy who has told us 
that he wanted to receive letters and would 
reply to them promptly will do that; there 
is the possibility, of course, that he will 
be sick or for some other reason cannot 
write—but, as we say, the chances of fail- 
ure are about one in a thousand. 

Maybe your own name is in our World 
Brotherhood list, and maybe you will get a 
letter from-—somewhere. Would you an- 
swer it? Of course you would—and mighty 
quick! You wouldn’t want to be disap- 
pointed if you sent a letter to some other 
member of our “Over-Land and Over-Seas 
Correspondence Club;” just so you 
wouldn’t want to have any boy disap- 
pointed if his letter went to you. 

Ir You Have a PrerereNnce 

We said we would not give the slightest 
hint as to where these letters would be 
sent, but on second thought we think it 
best to make this provision: If you want 
the letters you write to go to certain 
countries or to certain states, and give the 
names of those countries or states, we'll 
send them there. 


Postrace Must Be ApEQuaTE 


Your Official Breakfast 
You must remember that letters that you 


= 
= 
= 
want to go to rag lands (except Canada = 
and the British Isles) uire five|= 
cents postage instead of two. enever | = t 
five cents in postage is attached, the let-|5 
= 
= 
= 
= 



































ter will be sent to some foreign land, 
whether a special request for that is made 
or not. If a two-cent stamp is enclosed, 
your letter will go, of course, to a boy 
in the United States or one of our island 
ra or in Canada or the British 
Isles. 

In order to carry out this game, no 
names of boys go in this issue of Boys’ 
Lire. When your letter comes, your name 
will be placed on our rolls (if it isn’t 
there already), and then you will be on 
the docket for letters which come from 
other boys. (Of course, there is no ob- 
jection to your writing to particular boys 
whose names have already been printed 
in our columns.) 


Make this wholesome, clean, pure, whole wheat food 
an official part of your camp provisions. It will help 
you to endure the rugged life that makes healthy 
quick-minded, worthwhile boys. 


When you hurry back from the plunge in the lake 
with a real, live appetite turned loose inside you 
nothing can be more delicious and refreshing and 
strengthening than a deep bowl of Shredded Wheat 
with milk or cream. 


A special man has been eee in charge 
of this work at National Headquarters, 
so personal attention will be given each 
letter received. Special effort will be made 
to place letters in the hands of boys who 
are likely to be especially interested in 
the hobbies or subjects mentioned in those 
letters, if they can be located. Anyhow, 
your letter will go forward within a day 
or two of its receipt, to —— (?) 


Berorr You Srart, Reap Tx 


Made only by 
wt rues sare i Gifierent t7pe, et The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, New York 


them very carefully; don’t want your | SaUUUUUeUNUUUGUUTU00000TEESESEAELUQEULEQUSUCUOUUUUOUUCUU0U0U0 UUUUUEESENELOENEEE 


Take a supply along on your camping trips—it is always 
fresh and ready to serve. Easy to pack and carry—a moment's 
heating restores its crispness. 


Include Shredded Wheat in your outing outfit—there is health and 
in every shred. 














letters to go astray. r especially 

that the letter you want us to forward to 

that the letter you want us to forward tol! 1802 JEFFERSON MILITARY ACADEMY 1916 
marcas withowt address, and hearing. a Washington, Mississippi 

wo-cent or a five-cent stamp, a t The South’s oldest endowed and best equipped literary and mili institution. Located in 

unseated; enclose that unsealed letter in|| tally Sikeccion tf lng min er of cx Sureandngy tech betnul eng 
an envelope addressed to Boys’ Lirg, the || fields, outdoor the entire year. with leading wilversities in the South and 

Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 200 Fifth Avenue, |] gman Sdeun Ge aga ct ?on ik Der iene sullen cee et oe 
New York City; place sufficient B apes: COL. ROBERT A. BURTON, 

on that outside envelope to carry it at th : 


Sct tose noispe wad sai| CAMP INFORMATION aud FREE| Learn Watchwork, Jewelrywork and 


fine trade commanding a sale 


Catalogs of all Schools or Camps in U. 8. Expert Ad- aving. . 

That will be your “message in a bottle.” | vice free. Want for girls or boys? American Schools’ ary and yous services are od 
and Camps’ Association. Wri Times Building, | 4 d. Add ORO! CAL Department 

Bors’ Lire will do the rest, New York, or 1515 Masonic ty, Aa Bradley henslontes Peoria, Ill., for our latest 


Mention Bors’ Lirz in answering advertisements 
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IDEAL TENTS FOR 
BOY SCOUTS 


Every Scout Should Have One 

















Note:—In these Tents Scouts’ Staffs are used 
for poles by tacking leather washer to staff 
which catches in 12-inch rings sewed in top 
of tent 
Rings all hand-sewed. See tents rolled up on 
shoulders of two end Scouts, ready for a hike. 
Above cut shows part of Troop No. 1, Boy 
Scouts of America, Toledo, Ohio, with their 
No. 1 Army Khaki-Dyed Tents manufactured 
by us. 


Size 8 oz. 10 oz. 
5x6 Wall Tents ...... eveagecs $3.40 $4.25 
7x7 Wall Tents ....cee.seeees 5.20 6.00 
7x9 Wall Tents .........s+-0- 6.50 7.25 
94x12 Wall Tents ........... 9.00 10.00 
14x16 Wall Tents ......-.-.+: 16.25 17.50 


If poles are not wanted deduct 5%. 
Special Prices in lots of twenty-five. Torms net cash 


in advance unless otherwise arranged. Special Tent 
Catalogue and Sampies furnished Free on request. 


THE OHIO CANVAS GOODS MFG. CO. 
Dept. No. 10, TOLEDO, OHIO 

“With the boy’s welfare in mind, I most heartily 
endorse Tent No. 1.” 


(Signed) GEORGE M. PROCTOR, Decatur, II. 
Formerly Ass’t Scoutmaster. 


TBOY’S CAMP BOOK 


By EDWARD CAVE 
N ew, illustrated, 
cloth-bound edi- 
tion; containing 
everything the 

oy camper 
should know, with 
full instructions 
for camping un- 
der al condi- 
tions. Numerous 
helpful _illustra- 
tions by Norman 
P. Rockwell. 
OUR OFF 











or One new 
Subscription to 
BOYS’ LIFE, the 
official Boy Scout 


magazine, at $1 
we will send the “BOY'S K" 
FREE 








AMP BOO! 
—All charges prepaid by us. 

BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 


DE MERITTE SCHOOL 
815 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Prepares boys for College, The Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, West Point and Annapolis. 
DE MERITTE MILITARY SCHOOL 
Jackson Springs, N. C. 


An open air school for boys. Gives the same prepara- 
tion as the Boston school. Address: 


EDWIN . ey 
815 Boyiston St., ton, Mass. xd 
= — 


aa “ oe 
“ Hike Outfits 

¢ > The fun of being out in 

yf the open is not complete 








without one of _ these 
folding frying outfits. No 
toy but a practical hike 





necessity. nclose 25c to 
ae utfit Co., Rock- 
ord, 
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How to Make a Fly Trap 


By TERRELL CRAFT 


As every scout knows, if a considerable 
portion of the first crop of flies that 
hatches in the spring can be dispatched, 
the fly pest throughout the remainder of 
the season will 
be greatly re- 
duced. Experi- 
ence has dem- 
/ onstrated that 
“Gingell an effective way 
(2"demtr to eliminate the 
Y/ A\in\<* fly is through 

7 Vi 4 the use of fly 
Coors traps, and one 
of these, as 
shown in the illustration, can be readily 
constructed. This trap pictured is a rather 
large one and is of a type that has been 
very successfully used in railroad con- 
struction camps in the West. The design 
indicated can be followed in a general way 
in building traps of smaller capacity. 






* eas 


The arrangement consists merely of a 
frame composed of four uprights sustain- 
ing a top piece and a base. fn the top a 
hinged door is provided whereby the trap 
can be cleaned. The base has in it a cir- 
cular hole in which a cone of wire screén, 
having an opening about 1 in. in diame- 
ter at its apex, is mounted. Wire screen 
is tacked on the sides of this box-shaped 
arrangement. The “bait,” which may con- 
sist of any discarded food or liquid that 
attracts flies, is placed in a pan under the 
trap. Flies are attracted by the bait, fly 
up into the cone and pass through the 
small hole in its top, into the trap. 

In emptying the trap an effective pro- 
cedure is to splash some gasoline into the 
cage. This stuns the flies and they can 
then be dumped out and burned. - Of 
course great care should be taken in 
handling gasoline, which is highly inflam- 
mable. 








“By 
Boys” 








The Double Victory 


By JAMES B. LYONS, Second Class Scout 


A School Story 








E was a scout. You could easily 

have guessed that, even if you had 
not seen the glittering badge on the lapel 
of his coat. 

As he came briskly along the track this 
May morning, his every movement, from 
his handsome well-rounded face to the 
springiness of his walk, seemed .to indicate 
quickness of thought and action. He was 
a little below the medium height for a 
boy of sixteen, though solid and well 
developed. A close observer might have 
seen beneath his spectacles, that reflected 
the morning sunlight, a pair of good- 
natured blue eyes. His well-formed fig- 
ure was clad in a blue serge suit, with 
knee pants, and across his shoulder was 
carelessly slung a khaki book bag. It 
was evident that he was on his way to 
school. 

It had just rained the day before, and, 
as the sun began to radiate its heat upon 
the earth, everything seemed filled with 
new life. The birds on every side seemed 
to vie with one another in chanting their 
little songs as if in-praise to their Crea- 
tor for the return of the sun. Even the 
idle crow, not to be altogether ignored, 
soared lazily overhead, sending down his 


“caw, caw, caw” as his contribution to the gr 


scene. The noble James, swelled by the 
recent rains, seemed to sing a song of 
happiness as it went rolling by, winding 
its serpentine course through the fertile 
valleys of old Virginia. 

And Everett Wilson himself (for this 
was the scout’s name) could not help 
from feeling happy, notwithstanding the 
fact that physics examination had to be 
taken that very morning. As he clam- 
bered up the old rock quarry and ap- 
ate Ms the brow of the hill, the slate- 
colored weather-beaten back of Columbia 


High School loomed up before him. It 
was shaped very much like a barn, with 
a little belfry on top, which looked as if 
some giant for mere pastime had whittled 
it out of the rock of the quarry, and 
stuck it there as a monument to his skill. 

The school was sometimes called a barn 
by the boys. One boy, on graduating from 
the sixth grade, said that next year he 
was going “up in the loft,” which was 
not such a bad comparison, considering its 
source. Another less loyal student had 
said that it was due solely to the fact 
that it was situated on a hill that it bore 
the name “High School.” 

Everett, generally known as Jeff, 
reached school just in time for the morn- 
ing drill, and soon had his mind deeply 
engrossed in his physics examination. He 
got along all right at first, but it seemed 
as if each question was a little harder 
than the one that preceded it. There 
were nine questions and problems and he 
had answered seven, but was not sure that 
all of them were correct. He read the 
eighth problem over slowly, then wrote it 
down on his tablet and read it over and 
over again. But reading it did not make 
it any easier; on the contrary it seemed to 
ow harder at each reading. He was 
“stumped” and he knew it. The last ques- 
tion was: “Explain fully Lenz’s law.” This 
was not much better, but he set to work 
on it with a will and soon had all he 
knew about Lenz’s law before him in black 
and white. 

Jeff then turned back to the problem 
that had blocked his path. He read it 
over again, weighing each word as he did 
so: “A man is riding on an express train 
that travels one mile per minute and hears 
a bell ringing in a tower directly in front 


of him, If the bell makes 300 vibrations 
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per second, how many pulses will strike 
the ear per second, velocity of sound 
being 1180 feet per second?” 

Try as he would, Everett could not 
get the problem to work out. 

“I don’t see why air waves were ever 
discovered anyway,” thought Everett to 
himself. “It doesn’t do any good; you 
can hear just as well without knowing it.” 

However, he did not get much satisfac- 
tion out of this kind of logic, so his mind 
began working in another channel. The 
first conclusion arrived at was that the 
examination wasn’t fair, anyway. He 
really knew enough about the subject, but 
simply could not work the example before 
him, which might mean success and grad- 
uation if worked, and failure if unworked. 
Suddenly, a small voice at his ear seemed 
to say, “That example is worked out in 
your notebook.” 

“Yes,” thought Everett, “but what good 
does that do me?” 

“None at all,” argued the voice, “un- 
less you get it out and use it?” 

His notebook was in his desk, not more 
than six inches away, and he remembered 
just where the problem was. The Pro- 
fessor was busy working on the report 
cards and he was perfectly sure he could 
do it without anyone seeing him. The 
temptation was too great. He gently 
slided his hand into the desk, and imme- 
diately touched the desired notebook. But 
just then he had a feeling down in his 
heart that he was stealing something, and 
he knew stealing was wrong. Just then 
he happened to glance down and his eye 
rested for a moment on the scout pin on 
his coat. He thought of his Handbook 
that he kept always on his bureau, and 
the black underscored lines of the Scout 
law flashed through his mind: “A scout 
is trustworthy. If he were to violate his 


honor by . . . cheating . . . he 
may be directed to hand over his scout 
badge.” 


Everett drew his hand slowly and silent- 
ly out of his desk—empty; then he folded 
up his examination paper and handed it 
in. 

Two days later the paper was returned, 
and on it was marked in red ink, “77 per 
cent.” 

Down in his heart Jeff was happy, be- 
cause he had passed his physics test, but 
equally as happy because he had been 
trustworthy and had obeyed the Scout 
Law. 


—__—_—_— 


The Massacre 


(Continued from page 17) 


da Dobbs, the teacher, was there making 
up some lessons for Monday. Miss Dobbs, 
she climbed out of an open window and 
fainted away on Squire Thompson’s shoul- 
der. That made the Squire mad and 
after Fat had been cornered and exam- 
ined he was sent home in a horse blanket 
with an order from the Squire to be licked 
every day for a week or he would have 
the young rapscallion sent to a reform 
school. 

Most of the rest of us only had plain 
visits to the woodsheds with our Pa’s, 
except the Scout, and he was threatened. 
with being sent back to the city—which 
was worst of all. 

But in spite of the trouble there was 
one thing that turned out first class. It 
seems Smitty. Henderson, chief of the 


Tommyhawk* Avengers, got so upset being}: 





kissed by the calf that he couldn’t drink 
milk for more than a month afterward. 





Can you beat this for 
a Hike Tent, Boys? 


‘“*MASTER SCOUT” TENT 


is just the tent for Scout ex- 
cursions. Weighs only 7 pounds 
complete. Requires... no. tent 
poles because the stout ridge 
ro} can be tied to trees or 
“Hike Poles.” 

Waterproof by the famous 
Cravenette proofing. Plenty 
room for three or four scouts. 

Made of seweuee khaki 
drilling, double sewn, and 
comes complete with stakes 
and ropes all ready to set up. 
Size, 4 ft. x 5 ft. 10 inches. 

Send Post Office money or- 
der for $4.25 and get this fine 
tent PREPAID. 


“Sabie” 
ee ” 
Garenelle Proof 
TENTS 
Come in every size, price and style for all 
purposes of outdoor life. 
FREE—“Guide for Campers’ and complete 
tent catalog—a valuable book for the man or 
boy who loves to live outdoors. Send for it 


today. 
The only Genuine Cravenette Proofed Tents 


The Fred. F. Sabey Co. Inc. 


180 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 














: | Can’ 





June 29th to August 26th 


Write for particulars to the 
Winter Headquarters of the 


Dan Beard Out-Door School 


FLUSHING, N. Y. 


t You Hear the Wild? 


It's Calling You! 


the Summer outdoors on 


Live with DAN BEARD for eight weeks. Spend 


Lake Teedyuskung, Pike County, Pa. 














These wonderful “Gold Medal” Tent Frames fold up 
compactly into a small bundle, no bigger than poles and ridges 
ordinarily furnished with tents. Fewer guy ropes are required— 
and you have a rigid, roomy, comfortable tent that will stand 
the weather, no matter how stormy. The 
down tight and snug to the ground. 


base-frame holds tent 


1 Ask Your LocalTent Maker 


to tell you all about ‘““Gold Medal” Folding Tent Frames, 


| | They cost but little and enable you to have atent that 


Es rich Write for 


interested in 


‘ 
Catalog “BY” Prrcinetest 
FOLD- Portable Houses. If 


Mention Bors’ Lire in answering advertisements 


CAMPER’S 

MANUAL LOc 
Tells you what to do, what 
not to do when you go camp- 
ing. Every boy will be inter- 
ested. Send five 2c stamps. 
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F scouting I speak as I have done 
O it in years gone by. 

Scouting offers the best training 
in self-reliance and self-dependence that 
anyone can have. The scout must first 
of all look after himself; because he is a 
scout, and because the welfare of those 
for whom he is scouting may depend on 
his protecting himself and being able to 
bring back to his party the news that he 
has learned. Therefore, the scout must be 
cautious and observant, yet quick and 
ready to adapt himself to every circum- 
stance that may arise. Needless to say, he 
must be brave, but for a scout caution and 
wisdom are quite as important as bravery. 
The scout should never be taken unawares. 
He must think quickly and act quickly. 
He must not be governed by his emotions, 
but must use his reason at all times. He 
must keep his wits ever about him. 


In the old buffalo days, now so long 
gone by, it was often my fortune to make 
long journeys—sometimes alone, sometimes 
with one companion—through regions then 
occupied only by wild animals or wander- 
ing Indians. Day after day we traveled 
over the yellow prairie, and among the 
scattered herds of feeding buffalo and an- 
telope. Our equipment was of the lightest; 
rifle and ammunition to procure food, or 
for defense in case of attack; blankets 
under the saddles, a quart cup and a little 
bread and coffee tied behind it, 


As we came to each rise of the prairie, 
we stopped our horses and red over to 
view the country beyond, We looked first 
for people or signs of people, and then 
studied the actions of the wild animals and 
birds. If no people or smokes were seen; 
if the buffalo and antelope fed wundis- 
turbed; if the birds were quiet, we felt 
that we might go on our way with an easy 
mind, but we were always watchful. If we 


GO CAMPING 


best vacation for the least money. 

We make TENTS that are built to stand 
all kinds of punishment. 

We make CAMP FURNITURE and 
EQUIPMENT—designed and f: d 
for campers by men who know the game. 

Send for our new catalogues : 
No. 516—Campers’ Book for 1916. 
free; the sure, reliable campers’ 





Sent 
guide. 





411-421 Wells St., Chicago, Mlinois 




































BOYS! BUY-A-TENT 


GREAT TENT BARGAIN 


: ORDER Faw tooz, || Passed near a high hill, =e cubes to its 

top and, stopping just before the crest 

wre Walt Renttesseocecscerss7 9848 9538 || was reached, dismounted, crept up to the 

i sel Tents... coves eooccee <= My summit and scanned the landscape long 
14X16 Wall Tents....-.2.,.....1625 _ 17.60 ||0d carefully. 


It was in this way that we traveled on 
the prairie in the old days, when the scout 


was obli to depend for safety wholly 
on hiseell 


When the sun fell low in the west, we 
stopped by some stream, took the bridles 
from our horses and let them feed, and 
while one built a little fire of dry willow 
twigs, giving no smoke, and cooked the 
meat, the others kept watch from the top 
of some nearby hill. After we had eaten, 
the fire was extinguished, and as darkness 
fell we bridled the horses. again and rode 
a mile or two up or down the stream, so 
that if by chance an enemy had been watch- 
of some distant hill, 

darkness come di- 


Complete with poles, stakes and ropes. 
If poles are not wanted, deduct 5%. 
Terms: Cash in adsance. 
MODEL, TENT COMPANY 
916 Summit St. Toledo, Ohio 














Pris FO . 


gerous and 
hostile Indians were thought te be travel- 
ing through it, we did our g 
during the night, stopping just before the 
morning light came, lying by during. the 
day, our horses hidden among the willows 
of some stream bed, or in some ravine, 
Among the warring tribes of Indians: 
who then occupied the plains, the 
of scout was one of great importance; 
scouts were chosen with care and the best 
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Scouting in the Old Buffalo Days 


By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 


men were selected to perform that diffi- 


jeult and dangerous duty. You would en- 


joy hearing an old-time warrior tell some 
story of the things he has seen and done, 
and the escapes he has had. 

By most of the prairie tribes the scout 
was called a wolf, and that meant that he 
was cautious, that he was crafty—able 
to get close to his enemy and find out 
what that enemy was doing—and that he 
was tireless, and could run all day to 
bring the news to his people. So, when 
the scouts returned bringing news, as soon 
as they came within sight of the party 
from which they had been sent out, they 
howled like wolves, and sometimes stopped 
and turned their heads from side to side 
like wolves looking. When the party 
heard them and saw them doing this, they 
knew at once that news was being brought, 
and prepared to receive the scouts. 

Scouting gives to the scout self-reliance, 
readiness and the control of his emotions 
and his intelligence. These things are 
worth having. 


Tested by Fire 


ACK BLAKEY assists his mother, who 

is postmistress in the post office at 
Gordonsville, Va. He was awakened at 
midnight on January 2nd to learn that 
fire was destroying a block in the business 
section of the town. He thought of the 
mail and valuable property at the post 
office and lost no time in dressing and 
starting for the scene. 

Buildings on both sides of the street 
were blazing when he arrived. Between 
the two fires the heat was terrific, but 
he protected his head with his arms and 
started through the furnace. Tripped by 
a fallen wire, he was burned in several 
places before he could get to his feet 
again, but he went on and into the post 
ice, 

Securing the assistance of two railway 
mail clerks, he removed every piece of 
mail, all stamps, scales, books and papers 
and placed them in a railway mail car 
for safe-keeping. Although it has not 
been reported, it seems probable that he 
tried the fireman’s lift on the building 
itself, 

Uncle Sam is to be congratulated on 
having a servant who takes so seriously 
his responsibility for the safe-keeping of 
public property. There may have been, 
in one of those mail pouches, a letter 
carrying the hard-earned savings of a 
scout who wanted a new uniform. There 
may have been some tender message from 
a mother to a son who had gone away 
into the world of work and sorely needed 
a tender word from her to strengthen and 
comfort him. There may have been a 
check which, because of Jack’s courage, 










went on its way in time to save a strug- 
gling business man from bankruptcy and 
to his children the benefits of a 
college education. 

Great matters often hang upon a de- 
cision which, like Jack’s, must be made 
without an instant’s hesitation in the face 
of dangers. which only a hero can meet 





and conquer. 
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Here’s just the tent for boys. For hikes or short 
trips into the woods you can’t find a better tent 
for a hastily provided shelter, that is rain, wind 


and storm proof. (Tents similar to these are 
carried by by. S. soldiers on active duty). 
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No. 1 Scout Tent 


5 ft. 3 in. x 3 ft. 6 in. x3 ft. 9 in. high, weight 9 Ibs, 


$2.50 


MADE IN FOUR STYLES 


No. 2—Special Khaki Cloth 3.00 

No. 3—Yacht Drill ...........-. 3.75 

No. 4—Khaki Drill............. 4.78 
Can be sent by Parcel Post 


Durable and inexpensive, made in two sections 
buttoning along the ridge. The polesare spliced 
—each boy carrying one section and a pole. 
Light and easy to carry and can be put up or 
taken down in a few moments. 


7x '7 feet Wall Tent $5.50 


For your Scout Headquarters, or for your Boys’ Club Camp you 
can get a 7x7 ft. Wall Tent, made of 8-oz, single-filling duck, 
first quality—complete with poles, ropes, pins, and, in fact, 
everything required to erect it, for only $5.50. 





This remarkable offer makes it easy for you to have a 

tent, strong enough to stand the windstorms, large eno for 
four boys to play in comfortably—a great place in which to 
sleep. This tent is weather-tight thereby enabling one to 
spend practically his entire time out-of-doors no matter what 
the weather may be. 


Erect one of these 7x7 foot Wall Tents in your yard or in the 
woods nearby and you and your friends can have great fun. 


Wall Tents are made in more than 25 different sizes—a tent for 
ANY SIZE Boys’ Club or Boy Scout Troop. 


The first step toward securing your copy of the Free a 
Guide is to send your name on a postal card now—TODA 


ses Wigwam for Boys $1.50 


Here’s just the thing to have in the PRICES 

Wigwam, made on the style of the Indian Tepee No. 1—Extra Heavy White Drill..........$4.00 
—without acenter pole. ‘The Canvas issupported No, 2—8-0z. White Duck......... teseee 5.00 
by a tripod, the poles of which are hin inthe No. 3—Standard Colored Drill........... 5.60 
center, The entire outfit can be folded, wrapped No, 4—Special for boys, this wigwam is made of 


in a bundle, and carried about like a gun. hea 


Each wigwam is decorated in Indian designs, is 7 
ft. 6 in. high, 7 ft. 6 in. in diameter, and weighs 
12 Ibs. when packed in canvas bag. 


Just send your name and address, (no money) 
for a copy of this Free Camp It gives you 
the information that all campers n 
It has a hig Boy Scout section and contains also 
catalog of tents, and camp supplies of all kinds. 
This valuable book has been the means of put- 
ting thousands of boys on the right track in the 
selection of good camping places, and the proper 
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sheeting, and handsomely decorated—most 
excellently suited for boys” play. 
5 ft. in. diam. and weighs 4 lbs., packed. Price, 
including tripod, and canvas, $1.50. 


Send for Free Camp Guide 


equipment * We without over-burdening 
themselves, It tells the right kind of tent to 
buy for Tifferent a gues and helps out on 
a great many points connection with Boy 
Scout Work. No boy should feel that he can 
get along without a copy of this useful book. 
So send in your name and address Fe and 
receive your copy without further d 








It is 4 ft. high, 
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New York, Hamilton County, Long Lake. 


CAMP RIVERDALE sirontscs. 


Happy Wil- 
derness Out- 
ing for thirty 
boys from ten 
tofifteenyears. 
Send for story 
of one adven- 
ture—Booklet 
Scouts at Mt. Marcy B. Address 


FRANK S. HACKETT, Director 


Headmaster of Riverdale Cou: School, 
Riverdale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 














>=. y > ey = 

For gentlemen 13 to 21.9 Beautiful lo- 
cation on Stover’s Cove. Remarkable 
motor boats, 


. including 3 
25 lobster traps, trawis, 


jooner for 2 weeks’ cruise, etc. Deep 
sea and shoal fishing. Land and water 
Sports. Clambake, campfire, ore 
dinners, ‘“‘stunt night.” Under Scout 
laws. klet. Address EDGA ° 
PAULSEN, Prin., U.S. M. A. Chil- 
Gren’s School, West Point, N. Y. 


‘Camp Al in) 
ASQUAM LAKE, N. H. 

In the foothills of the White Mountains. 
The Camp for boys who love nature and a 
wholesome, active, outdoor life. A Boy Scout 
Troop. For circulars, 

Address EDWIN DeMERITTE, Director, 
815 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 

















CAMP WAKE ROBIN, Woodland, New York 
Younger boys exclusively. Twelfth season. 
Make your boy happy, strong, self-reliant 
through an out-of-door life, including wood- 
craft, nature study, manual lene all sports 
and swimming. Safety secured yy. supervi- 
sion, and rom sanitation. Tuition $125. 
Write for booklet and full information. 
MR, H. L. LITTLE 
Lincoln High School, Jersey City, N. J. 


‘Sear WENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


Designated by the War Department as 
*“Honor hool.”” Courses prepare for 
leading colleges, universities, national 
academies or business life. All athTe- 




















partment for boys eleven to 

teen years. For catalog address 

The Secretary, 1847 Washington 
Avenue, Lexington, Mo. 


Kattskill House and Bungalows on Lake George 
FOR SALE—ZIdeal for a Boys Scout Camp 

Ten bungalows, two large lodges, Headquarter Cot- 
tage, dining hall, servants’ house, barn, bath houses, 
spring water system, steamboat dock, six acres, 600 
feet lake shore, sandy beach, woods, orchard, vege- 
table garden ; all fully equipped and furnished to ac- 
commodate sixty persons, room for expansion, now 
in full operation. Best location on Lake rge, 
for sale on easy terms. Write for full description, 
photos, etc. 

McCourt Bros., Inc., Owners, South Beach, S. |., N.Y. 


























CAMP WYO fog Rage el 
on, Overlooking 
“Im the Berkshires’’ Beautiful Moun- 
tain Lake. SEMI-MILITARY. Junior and Senior 
Camps. Ages 8-18. Comprehensive Equipment. 
All Land and Water Sports. Woodcraft. Feature 
Hiking Trips. Mountain Climbing. Resident Phy- 
sician. High Calibre College Men as Councillors. 
Tutoring. Terms: $100 for Season. on 
Request. 
EDWARD W.,MACY, Director, Wayne, Pa. 


CAMP KINAPIK-Lake Kezar, Maine 


Unique combination of Maine woods, lakes and White 
canoeing, mountain 
Director 





@- 
H. C. WENT, Director, Bridgeport, Cons. 
Mention Bors’ Lire in answering advertisements 





Boy Scouts of High Degree 


Report of National Court of Honor for April 














HONOR MEDALS 


An honor medal is a national honor and is 
awarded only by the National Council.@ A bronze 
medal is awarded to a scout who has saved life 
where risk is involved; a silver medal is awarded 
to a scout who has saved life with considerxble 
risk to himself, and a gold medal is awarded to 
a scout who has gravely endangered his own life 
in saving that of another. 

Paul V. Magee (silver),.Camden, N. J. 

B. M. Baker, Jr. (silver), Norfolk, Va. 

Edwin J. Draper, Jr. (bronze), Greeley, Colo. 

Willie V. Cooke (bronze), Norfolk, Va. 

George Bennett (bronze), Sistersville, W. Va. 


LETTERS OF COMMENDATION 
Letters of Commendation are awarded to 
Scouts who save life under such circumstances 
that their own safety is not endangered. 
Leland Macer, Evansville, Ind. 
Donald Moody, Vineland, N. J. 


EAGLE SCOUTS 


To win the Silver Eagle these First Class 
Scouts must have qualified for 21 Merit Badges. 
It is the highest honor given for winning Merit 
Badges. 

Walter Whyatt, Middleport, N. Y. 

Max Kendell, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Charles Drennon, Kansas City, Mo. 

Eugene Swingley, Norfolk, Va. 

Edwin J. Draper, Greeley, Colo. 

Philip Schaible, Albany, N. Y. 

Harold Perham, West Paris, Me. 

Bronson Cooke, Denver, Colo. 

Warren Bailey, New York City. 


LIFE AND STAR SCOUTS 


Life Scouts hold Merit Badges in first aid, 
athletics, life saving, personal health and public 
health. Star Scouts have five badges in addition 
to these. 

Walter Whyatt, Middleport, N. Y. 

Edward Tomms, Middleport, N. Y. 

R. C. Almond, Norfolk, Va. 

W. J. DuBose, Norfolk, Va. 

George Bennett, Sistersville, W. Va. 

G. E. Baughman, Norfolk, Va. 

Cc. 8. Clark, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Milus Gay, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Max Kendell, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Stanley J. Gay, Norfolk, Va. 

Philip Schaible, Albany, N. Y. 

Engle M. Howden, Fillmore, N. Y. 

Joel G. Sayre, Columbus, O. . 

William G. Jenkins, Hartford, Conn. 

Roy Ziegler, Cleveland, O. 

Robert B. Nowry, Emsworth, Pa. 

Roland Tailby, Highland Park, N. J. 

Bronson Cooke, Denver, Colo. 

Lawrence A. Vezien, Denver, Colo. 

Jerome N. Lawlor, New York City. 

Robert Rogers, New York City. 

Horace N. E. Wood, New York City. 

Alatan Wilder, New York City. 

Warren Bailey, New York City. 

Warren T. Anderson, New York City. 

Maurice White, New York City. 

James G. Beeney, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

LIFE SCOUTS 

Earl Quick, Owego, N. Y. 

Calvin Spaulding, Owego, N. Y. 

Roger Flather, Lowell, Mass. 

Arthur H. Myer, Bakersfield, Cal. 








Here's Troop 4 of Honolulu. 


Note the life-line cannon. 


Life-Line Rescue from the Sea 


The Saving of Mrs. McGillicuddy a Thrilling Feature of a Great 
Hawaiian Scout Rally 


URING the week of the annual Mid-Pa- 
D cific Carnival in Honolulu the Boy Scouts 
played a prominent part, assisting in many 
ways and giving a great exhibition of scout- 
craft. The troops participating were highly com- 
plimented by the Governor, the head of the 
United States Army on Oahu, citizens of Hono- 
lulu and the many visitors from the mainland. 
Here, though, is what is more exciting than 
all that— 

Mrs. MeGillicuddy, a fair visitor to Hawaii 
(First Class Scout Murray Johnson—get it 4 
after enjoying a short stroll on the famous beac 
at Waikiki and airing her pet poodle “Tootsie,” 
espyed Scout Husky (First Class Scout Forbes) 
about to tie up to the landing in his new launch 
the Scout. Mrs. McGillicuddy daintily approached 
the launch, and with a coyness that over- 
whelmed Husky, persuaded him to take her for a 
ride. While enjoying a delightful trip over the 
tropical sea, there was a crash and Mrs. Me- 
Gillicuddy was thrown from the boat, with darl- 
ing “Tootsie’’ clasped to her breast. The launch 
had struck a sunken coral reef, leaving the two 
mariners and the poodle battling against a run- 
ning sea. 


Tue Rescue oF THE LaDy 

Scout Husky was not abashed. Oalling to 
the distressed woman to remain calm, he was 
soon alongside of her. He grasped her firmly, 
and with apparent calmness placed her safe on 
the shore, and then climbing a tree hastily sig- 
naled for help. His distress signal was soon 
seen by a scout on the lookout tower, -who sig- 
nalled to his cosignal man on the beach. The 


signal gun was fired and Troop 4 quickly as- 
sembled on the scene fully equipped with life 
Saving apparatus, 


Boom!—Away Gozs THE LIFELINE 


Placing the cannon in position, the shot was 
fired and the attached lifeline went sailing over 
the water, true to its mark. Scout Husky seiz- 
ing the line hauled quickly on it and soon had 
the light block and tackle fast to the tree. The 
life savers then attached the large hawser and 
were soon hauling it to the shipwrecked party. 
The line was made fast by Husky, who signalled 
“all fast’’ to the life savers, who on the other 
end with block and tackle soon had the line as 
tight as only strong scouts can make a line. 
The breeches buoy was then attached and hauled 
out to the waiting scout and the drenched lady. 
The scout carried the lady to the buoy and made 
her fast, and then she was rapidly hauled ashore: 


Tue Poopuz, Too 


Upon her safe discharge the buoy was sent 
dancing back over the waves to the brave scout 
who was soon seated safely for his shoreward 
trip. As he neared the shore his attention was 
attracted by the shrill screams of Mrs. McGilli- 
cuddy, and looking back toward the sea Husky 
saw the cause of her distraction. There, wal- 
lowing in the briny, apparently exhausted, was 

“Tootsie,” the ie. Amid the excitement 
they had forgotten him. So, signaling to the 
rescue party, Husky again returned to the scene 
of the wreck and saved the dog, and they were 
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A Special Offer 


, to Readers 
of Boys’ Life 


This 14-K Diamond 
Point Fountain Pen is 
«made of good quality 
Para Rubber, with 
black chased cap and 
barrel, well polished. 
The construction is 
simple and cannot get 
out of order, overflow 
or fail to write, the 
feeds being the same 
as used on all standard 
fountain pens. Each 
pen is fully guaranteed, 
and if unsatisfactory in 
any detail can be ex- 
changed for a new one. 


The Clutch . 
Pencil 


is very popular and 
extensively used. 
The lead is 
“clutched” or 
gripped by the 
thumb screw at the 
top of pencil. To 
unfasten the lead 
simply turn the 
screw until the lead 
is at the desired 
length. By turning 
the screw back in 
opposite direction 
the lead is fastened. 
Heavily nickel- 
plated and pro- 
vided with patent 
“clip” which holds 
the pencil in the 
pocket. 








BOTH this DIA- 
MOND POINT 
FOUNTAIN PEN 
and the CLUTCH 
PENCIL sent to you 
for ONE yearly sub- 
scription to BOYS’ 
LIFE at $1.00. 














- ORDER BLANK 
YS’ LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ Magazi 
Py 200 ag ie New Y us 

ease send, a arges prepaid, the DI 
POINT FOUNTAIN PEN ona the CLUTCH PEN. 
CIL advertised by you, for which I send you $1.00 
for @ year’s subscription to Boys’ Life, 


Name ° 


AGNI. sccecvansnconntssbbaamptanbessdsddiaesiil 
Note: Pen and Pencil and the Magazine will 
be sent to separate addresses if requested. 











both hauled ashore in an exhausted condition. 
More applause by the audience! 


“A Scout Doxsn’r Acczepr Tips” 


To show her appreciation of the heroic work 
of Scout Husky, Mrs. McGillicuddy offered him 
a shining silver dollar. She was politely but 
firmly informed by Husky that “A scout does 
not accept payment for a good turn.” The re- 
fusal was such a blow to the nerve-rackened 
lady that she fell in a faint. Willing and skilled 
hands then placed her on a stretcher and bore 
her away to the hospital tent for medical treat- 
ment—and a chance for Mrs. McGillicuddy to 
get back into her uniform. 

From the time the first signal gun was fired 
until the dog was landed, exactly three minutes 
and forty seconds had elapsed! is was a gain 
of sixteen and one-half minutes to the time made 
in a similar event last year. To Mr. H. Allen, 
Instructor in Seamanship to Troop 4, is due the 
credit for the splendid showing made by the 
scouts, writes Mr. W. H. Hutton, their scout- 
master, 


Orner Fine Scout -Stunts 


Of course, this spectacular live-saving stunt 
was only one of many excellent features of the 
Hawaii scouts’ great Sixth Annual Rally. The 
boys demonstrated a wireless outfit of their own, 
lashed a 25-foot signal tower, built a bridge, 
showed how they can cook, strung a suspension 
bridge over a “bottomless abyss,’’ packed a mule, 
made an “indigenous banana lean-to,” climbed 
a Royal Palm “by the loop method in use at 
Raratonga,” engaged in a javelin-throwing and 
archery contest, ran an equipment race, showed 
the furniture they had made and did a whole 
lot_of other scout things. 2 
It is interesting to find in the program, which 
has come to Boys’ Lirg, the names of some of 
the men prominently engaged in scouting in 
Hawaii, as Quan Chew, J. Kaleikini, A. S. Ma- 
haulu, J. Kamaka, Thos. Nahiwa, H. Hawene 
Hikikoki, and such places as Waimona, Kahuka, 
Moanalua, Waialua, Kapaau, Nakapala, Eleele 
and Paia—which go to show how diverse is the 
United States in population and geographic 
nomenclature. eP 
All hail to the Boy Scouts of America in 
Hawaii! 


Be Fair With the Dog 


Clipping a dog’s ears is a cruel and barbarous 
practice, wholly unnecessary, depriving the ani- 
mal of its natural comfort and beauty, and 
injuring its hearing. 

If you must tie up the dog, have the end of 
the chain secured to a ring on a long wire, so 
that he can have the run of at least twenty or 
thirty feet. ie 
Don’t blame the dog for showing no ambition 
if he is overfed on meats and sweets. His 
health and spirits will be of the best if he is 
given simple but substantial food and allowed 
the freedom of outdoor life. 

Train the dog with firmness and fairness. He 
is eager to learn what is wanted of him and 
when once he understands, he will follow in- 
struction with almost human intelligence.—From 
Our Dumb Animals. 





IN MEMORIAM 


Scout JAMES RYLANDER, 
Troop 69, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Scout FRANK M. THATCHER, 

Troop 1, Oregon, Mo. 

Scout LEONARD EISMAN, 
Troop 14, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Scour THomas INGLIS, 

Troop 7, Davenport, Ia. 

Scout Lester Sorcz, 

Troop 1, Kinsley, Kans. 

Scout Henry HveELLeN, 

Troop 5, Hoboken, N. J. 

Dr. SHERMAN H. Dorie, 
Troop 1, Summerville, Pa. 
ScouTMASTER PavuL HOFFMAN, 

Troop 1, Frazee, Minn. 
ScouTMASTER ANDRA W. REGER, 

Troop 1, Ireland, W. Va. 

Mr. CRARLES MACARTHUR, 
Vice-president, Local Council, 

River Edge, N. J. 

Me. W. U. Licur, 
Member of Local Council, 

River Edge, N. J. 


Elizabet! 
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suggested by the well-known scout mas- 


ter, Edward Cave. It is compact, light 
in weight, inexpensive and serviceable. 
a kit consists of :— 
-pan, Bread-pan, Suspension Ball, ; 
Cooking Pot, Tin Pl Tin Cup, Carving / 
Knife, Knife Sheath, "Table Fork, Tea- ¢ ag 
Tablespoon, and Khaki Bag. os 
Delivered free in the U. 8. A., $1.35. hy 


Sporting Goods Catalog ‘ga 
Hundreds of articles for the outdoor boy (°2s 


aati, = 









and man are illustrated and there are pic- « er 
tures of game birds and animals and 25 ¢ 





This 336-page ‘‘Sportsman’s Hand- 
book” sent free—mention No. 66K. 


Athletic Goods Catalog 


book of a hundred descri 
indoor and outdoor peaea au on. on é*\ E 
ball, tennis, archery, swimming, (WS, E 
basketball, boxing and exercising. = -* 
Sent free If you mention No. 65K. 

































flies; sinkers, 
Scout Haversack . $2.50 


Split Bamboo rod, with two ti; ad- 

ruple multiplying,nickel-plated reel;/5teet 
braided silk line; half dozen se- 

les; 1 dozen sn: 2 

trolling qpeceet ehehare and tieety off tn 
spoons; an 3 

neat leather bound case. Made 

to attach to Boy Scout 

rod if desired in place of split $5 .00 


| 


Either outfit sent postage free. 
ABBEY & IMBRIE 
18 Vesey St., N. Y. City Est. 1820 
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to the fishermen of the 

our New 3 Ply Braided * KING-BEE” 

ne, we have decided to send for alim- 

am ited time, one line of 50 ft. postpaid, toanyone 

£ in the U. 8. A. on receipt of ouly 10 cents and 


‘on receipt of one cent extra (lic. total) will 
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Send 10c for Our 
Manual of Wireless 
Telegraphy No.5 


You Get Your Money Back on an 
Order of $1.00 





Sak See Gar New 
Catalog’ J28 


It is pocket size, contains 248 pages, with over 
1,100 illustrations and 


arm 

jorns, Electrica’ H 

7 Connectors, Switches, 8 

fess Telegraph instruments, ignition Supplies, ete. 
1T MEANS MONEY SAVED TO YOU 


to have our Manual and our Catalog. 
MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


New York: Chicago: St. Louls: 
17 Park Place 114 8. 5th Ave. 1106 Pine St. 
San Francisco- Office: 604 Mission St. 














BOY SCOUTS! 
JUST PERFECTED 


BOY SCOUTS! 
HERE ! HERE! HERE! 


A Most 
Remarkable 


Price 


4% 


POCKET WIRELESS SET 





Size 3% x 3x 1 inches. Weight 7 ozs. 
This device will receive up to 2,500 miles. The out- 





fit includes-a Brandes superior double pole 1,000 

ohm receiver, cord and headband an i | 

with = “Contactfast the most won- 
m: 


log “‘L”’ of the most wonderful wireless sets in the 
world for the prices. 
HANDEL ELEC. CO., 59 & 6! Park Pl., New York 





















If you had a Brandes 
Superior Head Set you 
could be getting 






C. BRANDES, :-Inc., Room 816 
32 Union Square, NEW YORK 


BRANDES 
WIRELESS RECEIVERS 











2g Ce, ty ae ry - 
Get MECCANO-wise—at all Foy AE 3g 
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A Stunt for Boys 
who are 
“Experimenting with 
Electricity” 


By A. FREDERICK COLLINS 
Author of “The Book of Wireless,” etc. 


you how to make isn’t mucht to look 

at, but it is a better one than Edison 
made when he was a beginner, and you 
can learn the Morse Code with it and send 
messages over the wire just as if it were 
a real telegraph set. 

For the key make a wood block for the 
base ¥, inch thick, two inches wide and 
four inches long;,14 inch from one end of 
the block put in a flat-headed brass wood 
screw ¥ inch long and to the shank of 
this screw solder a piece of No. 18 bell 
wire, as shown in Fig. 1. 

Cut out of a thick piece of tin, or, bet- 
ter, of spring sheet brass, a strip % in 


Tyee telegraph set I’m going to tell 





wide and 81, inches long, and to one end 
fix the head of a clothespin for a knob, 
with a flat-headed brass wood screw, and 
see that it fits into the hole in the end of 
the tin or brass strip tight. 

Through the other end of the strip of 
tin, or brass, punch two holes and fasten 
this end of the strip down to the base 


1} with two round-headed brass wood screws; 
1| before screwin 


the last one down tight 
twist a piece of wire around the shank. 
You will find now that when you press 
the strip down with your fingers on the 
wooden knob and then release it, the strip 
will come up with a snap. The key as it 
looks when finished is shown in Fig. 1. 


Maxine tHe “Sounper” 


To make the sounder, saw out a base 1, 
inch thick, three inches wide and five 
inches long and screw an electro-magnet 
to it 1% inches from the end and in the 
middle. Cut out a block of wood % inch 


=||thick, one inch wide and two inches long 


for the lever support; in the top of the 
block, 4% inch from one end and in the 
middle, put a round-headed screw; screw 
this block support to the base 4% inch 
from one end and in the middle of it. 





Next cut out a strip of heavy tin or thin 
spring sheet brass 4% inch and 81, 


Make a Telegraph Set 





inches long and bend it, as shown in Fig. 
2. Screw one end down to the support 
with a couple of round-headed wood 
screws. This will bring the other and free 
end over the poles of the electro-magnet 
and it should clear them by about % or 
8/16 of an inch. 

Make a standard of wood % inch square 
and 1% inch long and screw it to the 
base board 4% inch from the end and 
in the middle of it. Cut out an arm % 
inch square and one inch long and drill 
two 3/82 inch holes through the ends. Put 
a brass. screw through one of the holes, 
but it must fit tight as it gets down to the 
shank, for this is the top stop screw for 
adjusting the up movement of the lever; 
through the other hole put another screw 
and screw the arm to the standard when 
the point of the screw will rest on the 
free end of the lever, as shown in Fig. 2. 

When you have the key and the sounder 
finished connect them up, as shown in 
the diagram, Fig. 8. A diagram is a kind 
of an Indian picture made with a few 
lines, but it tells and shows a lot about 
electrical apparatus, if you know how to 
make and read it. To show how a key, 
dry cell and sounder are connected up, 
all you have to do is to make a few lines, 
called symbols, to represent each instru- 
ment, and join them together with lines 
which show how the wires run, and this 
is clearer than using real pictures of the 
different parts. 

Now, the way this telegraph set works 
(and it works just like a regular set used 


: Wire Ls 
po ed 
fArrery 
Fig. 3 











by railroad and telegraph companies) is 
like this: When you press down on the 
knob of the key the circuit is closed ° 
through the fixed screw in the base and 
the movable screw in the spring; the cur- 
rent is then free to flow through the wire 
to the dry cell and wire to the electro- 
magnet of the sounder. 

When the current flows round the coils 
of wire on the legs of the magnet the 
latter is energized, as electrical writers call 
it, which means that it is magnetized and 
develops power, and this draws the lever 
of the sounder down as far as the lower 
stop screw in the block support will allow 
it to go; and when you let the contact 
lever of the key spring up and the circuit 
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Boys—the catchers’ and field- 
ers’ gloves hold the ball best 


when oiled now and then with 
3-in-One. Keeps ’em soft, 
rotting and ripping. Use 


3-in-One Oil 


too, for bicycles and roller skates. 
Also on guns, pistols, pocket knives 
and tools. Makes everything go easy— 
prevents cust and tarnish. 


3-in-One is sold everywhere. Trial Size 10c, 
Large Size 25c; Household Size, 50c. Also in 
Handy Oil Cans, just right to carry 

around, 25c. Ask for 3-in-One and 

avoid substitutes. 


FREE—Sample and Dictionary of uses, 
= 
Three-in-One Oil Co. 
42 ELHBroadway New York 





























ill look in 

suits like this— Icy better ball 
80 cai ord 
aot — suit. Heavy twill weave 
, very s iron. 

Good style, comfortable. 
Sold individually or in tes 























pe me rouge Oe 
when finished. Carries a man, 
Send 16c in stamps for latest 

















MONEY BOYS EARN 


Working for us has a double value, for we 
teach them salesmanship while they are 


Address : 
MR. ROBBINS, Sales Manager 
12 So, Jefferson St., Chicago 














ROPE SPLICING—KNOTS—HITCHES—complete hand- 
book, 100 Illus. Just the book for Scoutmasters and 
Boy Scouts. Single copy, 10c. Write for price in quan- 
tity. G. BRADY, 764 Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 
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is broken the current no longer flows 
through the coils of the electro-magnet, 
and it is de-energized, that is, it loses its 
magnetism; this releases the lever of the 
sounder when it springs up to the point 
of the top stop screw. 

In telegraphy the letters are made in 
the Morse Code; that is, each letter is rep- 
resented by one or more dashes and also by 


,|the spaces between: the dots and dashes. 


In order for an operator, who is receiving) 
the message, to tell the difference between 
a dot and.a dash he must listen to the 
sound of> the down stroke of the lever’ 
against the lower stop screw when the dot} 
or dash begins and to the up stroke as the 
lever strikes the top stop screw to know 











Scout Set WL 
wad 
wie 7 a | Ize 
“Lire 
— | l I b wire Sad 
Drray Stout Set M2, 


7. 4 


when the dot or dash is finished, and the 


length of time between the sounds of the 
| down and the up strokes tells him whether 


it is a dot or a dash. 
If you have a friend living across the 


istreet, down the block, or over the way, 


and you want to telegraph each other, you 
must have two keys, two sets of batteries 
and two sounders. 

Connect the instruments up like the dia- 
gram, Fig. 4. For the line you can use 
iron or copper wire and you must insulate 
the wire from the trees, houses and other 
things by tying the wire to glass or porce- 
lain insulators; if you can’t get these eas- 
ily use the necks of glass bottles and 
push sticks in them for the brackets, which 
are then nailed wherever you want them. 
(Other electricity articles by Mr. Collins 
will appear in later issues of Boys’ Lire.) 


Over the Great Divide by Electricity 


gaat hah’ but persistently electricity is 
replacing steam on the leading rail- 
roads of America, and it therefore comes 
as no surprise that a steam railroad cross- 
ing the Great Continental Divide should 
adopt this efficient form of motive power, 
especially in view of the fact that the dis- 
trict served by the line is replete with 
rivers and waterfalls that are available 
to hydro-electric development. 

For 440 miles, or from Harlowton, 
Montana, to Avery, Idaho, over the Big 
Belt, Rocky, and Bitter Root Mountain 
Ranges, which form the Continental Di- 
vide, the main line of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway has been elec- 
trified. Two hundred and thirty miles, 
from Harlowton to Deer Lodge, is now 
in actual operation. The cost of the en- 
tire work has been regan dl twelve 
million dollars, and it has required three 
years’ time to complete. The electrical 
energy is obtained from the mountain 
waterfalls along the route.—JScientific 
American. 








Lonecest TeterHone Circuit 

The Bell Telephone Company has opened 
the Montreal-Vancouver line, which is 
4,227 miles long as compared to the 8,400 
miles of the New York-San Francisco 
line. It does not run direct through 
Canada but for the greater part passes 
through the United States. 
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Boys—Here’s 
the Way to 
Find Things 


AVE an EVEREADY 


< 





peraceia:= 
CS 


O 


RC 
o, 


sf searchlight of your 
“- own. Indoors or out, clear 
your path with this power- 
ful electric light—the same 
great, white light that an 
ocean liner or an automo- 
bile uses—only you can 
carry an EVEREADY any- 
where, to find things, or to 
make your steps safe. 
Go and see the many differ- 
ent styles of EVEREADY 
at your nearest dealer’s, 75c 
and up. But be sure to 
get a TUNGSTEN battery, 
the kind that gives the most 
light for the money. 
American Ever Ready Works 
of National Carbon Co. 
sam, Long Island City 
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You Need One in Your Tool Chest 


With this “RED DEVIL” Glass 
Cutter you can make all kinds 
of glass novelties: inkstands 
aquariums, glass trays, etc. Your 


tool chest_is not complete with- 


out it. ‘Phe standard glaziers’ 
tool. Sample 10c. Booklet Free. 


Smith & Hemenway Co., Inc. 
103 Chambers St., New York City 
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Says: 
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Start a Club and be Captain 


Think ‘of the he jolly ese cross- -aanehty oy eunenge 
with five or ten of your chums—each one 





Ware Sesser! aed pon. a8 Cheb Cap HE Editor tells me I'll have to say 
Pennant which.we'll what I’ve got to say quick this month. 


tain, Soa the dandy 
ree. 


send you 
as wisn ween wh We He says that he needs extra space for 


road anywhere that can beat your Auto- extra bang-up, camping dope and stories. 
Wheel ce SPEED. That's because the |/So I have tried another way of writing 


wheels are built like real automobile wheels || ahout books. I hope you'll like it. Here 
—with roller-bearings, steel dust-proof hub : 

caps, oval spokes. And because each piece || 20CS: : in 

of wood and steel used on the wagon is ||“Scouting With Kit Carson.” By Everett 


solid and strong. Tomlinson; Doubleday, Page & Company. 
It’s Easy to Start a Club Jiminy! but I like this book. Kit Carson 


All you'll really have to do is to let your surely was a regular scout. A. young fel- 
friends look the Auto-Wheel Coaster over, |}low named Ruben Benton went scouting 


see pd ws —. the ich — pas. with him and in perilous adventures with 
etc., and then let them wate — wild animals and savage Indians, had many EF R iS EB q 


, 
a 


ne o® 
7. ee 











Write for our new attractive book * 
ey visi you or oa. ; a gong ny : gee 
gets a chance to re e book for it wi 
FREE P ant teach him a lot about scouting. WRITE FOR IT! 
enn “Gibby of Clamshell Alley.” By J. 8. tt 
3 > al vanDresser; Dodd, Mead « Company. J M Han -Benn 
stating nwanee corey the Auto Wheel. and welll send What do you think of a boy named after 7 - son e 








me RenGeeme pemnent Sen, a boat? That’s what Gibby was, but he M ° 

cries Micvovevite tor tae Pook had just as much fun as though he had agazine Agency 

Gnd ost your club charted. ‘S been named regularly. He and his gang 

Buffalo Sled Company had about the best times of any boys I —the largest is the wortd—furnishes all 
131 Schenck Street have read about in a long while. How they een ie cnd ctestecanicaes, 
N. Tonawanda, N. Y. caught a skunk and what they did with it, most accurate, and most reliable service. 


In Canada: Preston, Ont. and how they played the game, “Boil and - ! 
eat your enemy,” makes just as interesting Save M 
e * reading as the doings of boys I read about ve e oney: 
With Your First in Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn. 
“The Keepers of the Trail.” By Joseph A. ” Guz 1715 Catalog (spanes} late more thaa 
Altsheler; D. Appleton § Company. Big Money Saver and is Free to you for the 
Hanson-Bennett 


— ree I was mighty glad to get this book. It’s asking. The name J. M. 
Long Pant a new one in “The Young Trailers Series” is = accepted Row my of ae 
and the very best of the whole lot, I think, ent poemptnes fo the magates Ge 

















You will change from long hee Hance @ : : 

; y Ware-and his trailers never had Local ted 
— Ee socks. Then more thrilling experiences than this book Agents Wan 
eae - tells about. It was so interesting I read|] Send Us YOUR T 

it right straight through from beginning|{ Name and Address TODAY! 


to end without stopping. 


Boston “At Home in the Water.” By George H. ADDRESS 
Corsan; Association Press. J M. HANSON-BENNETT 


I thought I knew a lot about swimming 


but after I looked this book over, I guess MAGAZINE AGENCY 

ar er I don’t know much. I am just about daft 842 Brooks Building CHICAGO, ILL. 

to try all the things the book tells about. 

: sg | Maybe I won’t show our crowd a bunch of 

new swimming stunts this summer! 

“Making Good in the Village.” By William % 
O. Stoddard, Jr.; D. Appleton & Com-|| The Oologist EGGS TAXIDERMY 


pany. : by Fh ney, 4 = the any, penne ae 

‘ ; n ica devot these. It now running a 
Every fellow will like Tom Stewart, the|] special series of articles on the subject of Birds’ 
hero of this book. He was a city boy who 2 2 2 ee 2 Pas wine cee 
got a job in a herdware store and learned || Ho %, "tp columns, are, fled with exchange, no- 























—the kind worn .by men 
the world over for more 
than thirty years. 


Ask any man 
about them 











Everywhere the business. Then his mother got sick and |] they seo on their tramps ee PP 
he had to go to the country where, in the tree exchange, not tice, "8a Sample copy coy y PEE. Address 

Lisle 2Se village, he found a worn-out old hardware WE OOLoGiS im. 

Sik 58e store. Tom got a job there on trial. By 








his ambition, work and clever schemes, he 
made the store one of the best in the town. 
eae Stanford.” By H. H. Clark,|| BOY SCOUTS Earn Weekly $2.50 and More 








U. 8S. N.; Lothrop, Lee hepar m-|{ The ELECTRO Plate cleans silver in the most mod- 
& r P, £ 8 ee d Co ern, sanitary way, no polishes or rubbing required. 


pany. Saves time, labor, money. Homes. Restaurants, Stores 
i i i selling silverware show! Ly. 
Imagine bein: on a boat at sea in a Send for trial order of 20 to sell at 25¢ each 


Address Dart. B for free Catalogue storm. A big wave washes you off into $2.50 Zou make §2.5% 
the ocean and along comes another wave Now Get Busy ke Aor OF MONEY 


DA R R ETY BOSTON that sends you back again right on to the F. M. INMAN MFR. 
deck, That’s what happened in the open- oF Cele Se, ee eee ee 
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ing chapter. The story is about a bully 
boy’s experiences at the Annapolis Naval 
Academy. He didn’t have an easy time 
of it. They tried to haze him and a lot of 
other things, but how he got ahead of them 
made me laugh a good many times. 

“Thomas A. Edison.” By Francis Rolt- 

Wheeler; The Macmillan Company. 

Talk about your live wires, Edison was 
surely that. The story of all the wonder- 
ful things he did both as a boy and man 
got me about as much excited as though 
I had been reading a book of adventure. 
Just think of it! Before he was fifteen, 
he was making from ten to twenty dollars 
a day selling candy and newspapers on a 
train. And on the baggage car he had a 
laboratory where he spent his leisure time 
experimenting. 

“T. Haviland Hicks, Junior.” By J. Ray- 
mond Elderdice; D. Appleton & Com- 
any. 

Hicks is the funniest fellow I’ve read 
about in a college story. He’s got Charlie 
Chaplin beat a mile. The funny things 
“T. Haviland” does and says are a scream, 
as you fellows know who have read some 
of these Hickey stories in Boy’s Lure. 
The book is just one big laugh. Geewhilli- 
cums! I hope every boy gets a chance to 
read it. 

So long, fellows. Will be going to camp 
soon, and you bet I’m going to take the 
best books I can find to read after eating 
(before you dare go in swimming) and on 
rainy days, or evenings until “taps.” 
Aren’t you? 

Brty Bookworm. 


Did You Know This About Water ? 


COUTS should always let their water 
S run away or empty it after washing. 
If, however, they are in a hurry and leave 
the water, they should make it a duty not 
to fling their towels over the edge of the 
bath or basin. 

The danger of this can be more fully 
understood from a recent case in York- 
shire. 

After the household had retired, the 
father, late home from business, was as- 


tonished to find the hall covered with 


water. 

This was due to one end of a wet towel 
having been left in a bath of water, while 
the other hung over below the level of 
the water, and so drained the tub. 

Here is a good example of this action: 

Get two glasses, and place one on a 
book to make it higher than the other. In 
the higher glass pour some water, then 
some oil. The oil, of course, will rise to 
the top. 

Then get a piece of cotton wick, as this 
absorbs quicker; moisten it, and join the 
glasses so that both. ends of the wick 
nearly reach the bottoms of the glasses. 

Leave them for an hour, and it will be 
found that one glass will be completely 
full of water, while the other has oil 
only in it. 

If the wick is moistened with oil in- 
stead of water, and one end is allowed to 
rest near the bottom of the oil in the one 
glass, the oil will be found to have moved 
from one glass to the other, leaving the 
water behind—The Scout. 


Licut A Fast TRraverer 

Because light travelers more quickly than 
sound, you often see the flash of a gun 
before you hear the report. Depending on 
the distance from the observer, the two 
may be practically simultaneous or no- 
ticeably separated. Thunder follows light- 
ning in the same way. 








At Home in the Water 





water sports and life saving? 


boys to swim. 


Get your copy NOW. 


CAMPING FOR BOYS. Gibson 


CAMP AND OUTING ACTIVITIES, Cheley-Baker 


A fine collection of camp games, stunts, aquatics, plays, songs and nature study 


Over 125 Cloth $1.00 
Illustrations G. H. CORSAN Linen-lined paper 
25 cents 


Want to learn the crawl stroke, do fancy dives and stunts, know about 
i Then you want this book by Mr. Corsan, the 
foremost teacher of swimming in the country. His-explanations are clear 
and brief, and the scores of pictures show ae 

campaign in which Mr. Corsan is the leader has taught 300,000 men and 


everything is done, The 


The cheap edition has exactly the same text and pictures as the 
dollar book. Handy pocket size, strong binding, and extremely low price. 


Illus. Buckram, $1.5 


Tlius. Canvas, $1.00 


All about sites, building fires, cooking, sanitation, first aid, etc. 
Send for Descriptive Circular 





ASSOCIATION PRESS, 124 East 28th St., New York 








Important to 
—Scout Masters and Scouts— 





a = si ; 
You can now get 
William Heyliger’s 


famous story 


DON STRONG 
of the Wolf Patrol 


in book form at any booksellers or direct from the 
publish Ill d $1.25 net. Postage extra. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 

















Send 10 cents To-day 


Play Baseball Right 
WITHOUT A COACH 


Every boy who loves baseball 
wishes to play it correctly. Mail 





35 West 32nd Street New York 













SCOUTING with 
KIT CARSON 


A companion story to 
“Scouting with Daniel Boone” 











The adventures of a boy who roamed 
the plains with the great scout. Every 
boy will want to read this thrilling 
new tale by Everett T. Tomlinson. 


EVERY BOOKSTORE HAS IT 
Net, $1.25 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE 
& CO. 











me ten cents with this advertise- 
ment and your name and address, 
I will send you twenty complete 
directions for defensive and 
offensive plays prepared by a 
National League player and 
coach of ‘twenty years’ experi- 
ence. Knowledge of the game 
makes the best player. 


W. J. CLARKE 
Head Coach, Princeton Varsity Baseball Team 
Charles Street Sta. N, Baltimore, Md. 











GREAT BOOKS for BOYS 


3 The Stories of 


Young George Washington, Young Abraham Lincoln, 














500 MILES IN 10 HOURS 


That’s the Record of 
This Homing Pigeon! 

I have raised hundreds of hom- 
ers that have flown this distance; 
a few have flown 1, miles. 
Homers are doing wonderful work in 

pean war. Your troop 
should Deve a kit and BE OF 








SS} ’ 
TRY in Easy to house 
and train. Pedi youngsters au 
ady for you now. Write for full 


rei 
information. 


“* Blue Scout’* 
W. A. HERSEY, 134 Abbott Road 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 





Young Benjamin Franklin, 
by Wayne Whipple 
Large 12mo. Bound in Cloth, with eight full-page 
illustrations in colors. Price, 75 cents each volume. 
story” of Youns orgs Washington, tn’ ‘Bry a 
‘ory oung ny ie 
Young Benjamin Franklin, and the Story of Young 
Abraham Lincoln, I wasn’t much disposed to read 
them until I noticed it was a ‘‘story,’’ and that it 
was all about when these great men were 
e did have wonderful times, all of them, 
books tell it all in such a simple, ey that 
you get just as much interested in what 
next as you are reading a 
Bookworm” in BO 


happen you 
that’s all made up.”” “Billie 
LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ 
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STAMPS 





[No advertisements for this column are ac- 
cepted unless they meet the approval of an es- 
pert in stamp matters. Kindly report any un- 


* satisfactory service.) 





7 DIFFERENT STAMPS from 170 Different For- 
eign : Bolivia, Ceylon, Gold 
Monaco, Persia, ion, Servia, Trini- 
dad, etc., for only iSe—A BARGAIN. Our pam 
which tells “How to Make s Collection Pree 
ly,” with each order, QUEEN CITY STAMP & InN 
CO., Room 35, 604 Race St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





108 all different. Transvaal, 
Peru, Mexico, Trinidad, 
album, 10c. 1000 
binges, Se. | Agents wanted, 50 per cent. 
Free. stamps. 
C. STEGMAN, 595! Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


OFFER EXTRAORDINARY: 


1 P “Cleveland” Hinges, | Pocket Album, 
All Foe ' Ho —o S Spanish War Revs., 5% 8. 


lopes, . sa. fh w : Civil 
LOC Gre Fat. Sie ten. 
CROWELL STAMP CO., Cleveland, Ohio 
A Stamp Album, 4,.000° War “lame 
incl. Madero, etc., 100-page catalog, perf. 
> oe mill. som te 00% se ae all for 
Wanted. We Buy mops. ” 


HUSSMAN STAMP CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


STAMPS FREE — tno ‘cousin ~ x Dostage. 4 





















stam 








countries, a 


ps. 
QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio 


106 Diff. Stamps from Euro: Warring Na- 
tions if you send Ide, for thee tor R E E 
Mekeel’s Stamp Weekly, Beverly, Mass., or 50 diff. U. 8. 


ITALY, 40 DIFFERENT, (0c. HAYTI, 1898, 8 VAR., 
i5e.; 1904, 6 VAR., COMPL., I5e. ie Ene 








20c.; THE THREE, 40c. FINE APPROVALS. 
880 CLARKSON AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N. Y 





35 U.S, 22 tae 8 on ot ome wy tnt 8 


when wri Cc. A. PLOCH } ----- Reid Pi., in 
dianapolis, ind. , . 


Approval Selections at 70% Discount 
from standard catalogue prices. Reference Required. 
EMORY RENOLL, Dept. K, Hanover, Pa. 

3 old U. S. stempe free to septicants for 


our approv: Send 2c stamp with order. 
4. W. EDGCOMB, 51! University Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 


NO CHANCE—BOY SCOUTS 


To get better approvals—free stamps—lower prices. 
101 free to new customers-small wholesale lots for dealers. 


AMERICAN STAMP CO., 1242 S. First, Evansville, Ind. 


ATTENTION! <Mlustratea Stamp Album, over 500 
Tampa Ger «WRIGHT, 47 ‘Court St. Geston, Mast. 























Fourth of July! 


An we interesting scout 
Fourth of July story a r 
in the July BOYS’ LIFE. Don't 
miss it. 














OLD COINS [rented #3 ‘$00 RACH pais te 
and send TEN cents for our 

, size 4x7. Guar- 

ms At Once. CLARKE COIN 
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Submarine Base—A VWVater Game 
By Commodore W. E. LONGFELLOW 


Special Field Scout Commissioner 








GOOD aquatic game is that of dis- 
covering a hidden base for subma- 


Ser- | -ines, based on the stories of the location 


of oil supplies for the German undersea 
boats on the coast of Ireland or England. 

Prior to the game, water-tight oil cans, 
properly slung to weights, should be sub- 
merged a few feet from the bottom in 
water six to fifteen feet deep. These, num- 
bered to represent the quantity of gasoline, 
should count points in accordance with the 
importance of their capture. A “subma- 
rine” made of a log, with wood and iron 
work to give it weight and shape, should 
be submerged and its location on the bot- 
tom count so much and its recovery addi- 
tional points. Penalties should be provided 
in the shape of “mines” anchored just be- 
low the surface. 

Ifa grappling iron hits one, the boat is 
“blown up;” if a mine sweeper hits it, 
it is plus one point. If several boats are 
to participate in the search, the course 
should be buoyed off and a section as- 
signed to each boat and crew or troop. 
Sealed orders should be drawn and these 


should contain the number of the section 
in which the work is assigned. In anchor- 
ing these buoys, the governors of the game 
should carefully plat the location upon a 
map or chart to facilitate recovery—as 
these, if left in, might at some future 
time become a menace to the handling of 
motor craft. Park lakes, rivers, creeks 
or artificial park lakes might be used for 
this game. 

Point award suggestions: 

Discovery of gasoline, 10 points per 100 
gallons. 

Discovery of submarine, 50 points. 

Recovery or capture of submarine, 500 
points. 

ne of submerged mine, 50 points 


Discovery, by water-glass, 25 points 
award. 

Recovery of mine by sweeping, 50 points 
award. 

The handling of the boats, the lines and 
the water work will be good scouting, and 
the game good fun, 





More About Stamps 


Especially About Colonials 
By FRANK L. COES 


NTERESTING indeed are the colonial 

issues of Africa and the Pacific island 
colonies. There are lots of Bon. ge 
facts to be gleaned from e ngs. 
this or that island 
is “in the Pacific,” but if you pin them 
down to it, the exact where is beyond them. 
The same thing applies to African col- 
onies, and the Balkan states and the divi- 
sions of Turkish and Russian ions 
in Asia. Guam, Alaska, and its islands 
and towns, and the West Indies are rather 
— to a lot of people. 

nterest in our colonial possessions will 
doubtless lead you to the study of col- 
onies of other countries. You will find 
those of Holland especially interesting. 
The Netherlands are only just coming into 
the eye in the war, and people often think 
of them as Holland, though really Hol- 
land should be applied only to North and 
South Holland, which are provinces of the 
kingdom of the Netherlands. 


Azsovr Lrrriz Hoiianp 


Holland means “Marshy land” and the 
name fits the country, or would if the 
persevering Dutchmen had not been work- 
ing for centuries to pump the marshes 
out and make them of farming value. The 
Netherlands is about as large as Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut and Rhode Island. 
It would be very much larger if the Zuyder 
Zee were drained, and the project is afoot 
already. 

The population is very large considerin 
the kind of country and the fact that suc’ 
pursuits as grazing, fishing and garden- 
ing are more common than manufacturing. 
There are as many people in the kingdom 


as there are in the state of New York, 
which is four times as large. 


Tue Dorcn Cotonres 


The old Dutch were inveterate traders, 
born sailors and courageous explorers. So 
that their colonies are the result of nat- 
ural expansion and conquest. IT'll speak 
of one bold sailor later. 

Curacoa is in the direct line of trade 
between the United States and South 
American gulf ports, and does a great 
business with both ends of the route as 
well as with the mother country. The 
harbor of Curacoa is a deep lagoon and 
is very popular with coastwise trade ves- 
sels on account of its safety. The stamps 
of this little island are not unusual, except 
that they have been surcharged and over- 
printed all out of reason. 

All the Netherlands colonies have very 
peculiar postage due stamps, and, owing 
to their laws regarding penalties on for- 
eign mail, they are used much more than 
ours are. All Netherlands pos dues 
are headed Te betalen, and carry the word 
Port on the bottom line. The value is 
expressed in figures on a white ground, 
and in recent issues has the word “cents” 
beneath. 


Wartcu tHe Bacxcrounp Cotors 


To distinguish the country to which 
these stamps belong you have to remember 
the color of the background. Green for 
Curacoa, rose-red for Dutch Indies, mauve 
for Surinam and light blue for the mother 
country. There are shades of each and 
= high values are in some printed in 
r 
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The “dues” are of three types, which 
are distinguished by:the number of “loops” 
in the border around the central figures 
of value, and little type oddities, and in 
the 1870 types, differences in the figures 
of value. In the “dues” of the mother 
country there are four “types” of border, 
and the specialists vary the values enor- 
mously on the basis of rarity. 


A Sramp ror a Great ApMImaAL 

The: only commemorative issue of the 
Netherlands is the one of 1907, for Admiral 
M. A. de Ruyter. This issue was not up 
to the usual quality of commemoratives 
and had only three values. 

De Ruyter was the greatest of Dutch 
admirals, and was born in Flushing in 
1607. He commanded the Dutch fleets 
against the combined English and French 
fleets in 1672-8, and was killed in action 
off Messina in 1676, in a battle’ with the 
French. From his picture he was far 
from handsome, but if we believe history 
he was less engaging to look at than the 
picture on the stamps indicates. 

The first ruler’s portrait to appear on 
all the Netherlands and colonies is that 
of King William III, and from 1890 the 
portraits have been those of Queen Wil- 
helmina, 

Official issues are those that bear the 
word Dienst or a letter “D” and are used 
for official postage in place of “franking” 
the letter as we now do here. 

[Norzs—Mr. Coes will be glad to answer 


questions about: stamps. Address him in 
care of Boys’ Lirs.] 





Our May Cover Picture 


Sometimes we have wondered if our 
readers pay much attention to the pictures 
on the cover of Boys’ Lirz. But the pic- 
ture on the May cover has put an end to 
all these doubts. Ever since that issue 
was mailed we have been flooded with let- 
ters from our readers asking what letter or 
symbol in the semaphore code is being 
shown by the scout signaller. 

It isn’t any letter or symbol. Here is 
the explanation. In the old semaphore 
code this position of the flags meant “an- 
nul.” This position fri. to Mr. Ley- 
endecker, the famous artist, as one of the 
most graceful in the whole code and he 
selected it for a painting he made for the 
Saturday Evening Post, way back in 1911 
when the Movement was first organized. 

This picture was such a beautiful piece 
of work that it was adopted as an un- 
official “trademark” for scout literature. 
It appears on the membership certificates, 
on the cover of the Handbook, on the let- 
terheads of National Headquarters and on 
a great deal of other boy scout printed 
matter. 


Mr. H. H. Schoenhals, a Brooklyn scout 
worker and a New York photographer, 
conceived the idea of ing two scouts to 
represent the SL apenliodhie painting and 
photographing them. The picture used on 
the May Boys’ Lire was the result. 





Hesron, Nzs., Soovurs Live Wires 


Our attention has been called to an error on 
the double page of the May number of Boys’ 
Lirz. The photograph showing the fly tra 
constructed by the Boy Scouts of Hebron, Neb. 
was credited to Hebron, Mich. 

The Hebron, Neb., scouts are not only good 
fly-fighters, but they are now making plans to 
erect a club house and to construct tennis courts. 
They are live wires and are making things hum 
in their city. 











NOW IS THE TIME TO “Swat the F ly” 


Just what you have been looking for! 
A practical way to earn money during your spare time. 
How? By selling Fly Killers for Scouts. 
Scout Master Kerridge, Corpus Christi, Texas, writes: “‘It is absolutely 
the easiest way of earning money, as they sell on sight, and almost every 


h 
household buys one. Patrol No. | sold 80 fly killers in about two hours 
after school one day.” 


Scouts are earning from $1.00 to. $5.00 per day. 


What other Scouts have done you can ‘do, 







Best quality: of ma- 
terial and workman- 


ship. 
14 mesh black wire 
} cloth. Red stained bass- 
wood handle. Strong, durable, flexible. 


Specially designed for 

Boy Scouts. No ex- 

posed wires or rough 
Bound 


edges. 
with red felt. 





Everybody is a customer. Every home needs one in every room. 
Now is the time to sell them. 

$5.00 per 100, cash with order, express prepaid in full on 100 
or more (less than 100 at your expense). Selling price, 10 cents 
each. This allows you 5 cents net profit on every one you sell. 
U. S. WIRE MAT CO., Decatur, Ill. 


Find enclosed $........ SOs. sapeds Fly Killers for Scouts, which please express 
immediately to 











Phonograph 
Prices Cut— 


Write TO-DAY for our new offer on 
this “Master Phonograph.” Now sent to 
you at the same rock bottom prices that 
even the largest wholesalers must pay 
us. THIS OFFER IS GOOD FOR THIS 
MONTH ONLY. 


10 Day Free Trial 


of our 

3 models, 

all at 50% Use it 10 days. Hear all the latest song hits, minstrel 
saving. shows, vaudeville, then return it at our expense if you 


are not satisfied. 


Usual Prices Cut in Two 


No one can get this splendid, phonograph for one cent less than our rock bottom, direct 
offer to you. Learn the superior points of this Phonograph. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG intone? white tatethis wonTH ONLY: sO 
CHASE SPECIALTY CO., 115 Pearl St., New York, N. Y. 


BOYS MAKE MONEY 



































several dollars se! our 
Milk Bottle cae Larter. 
Needed in every home. No 
capital required. Send your name and address on 
@ postal now. ome 

B. L. SIMCO, Tompkinsville, N. Y. 








Mention Bors’ Lire in answering adv 
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You Can Get a Real 


EASTMAN CAMERA 


with 
One Subscription 


to 
BOYS’ LIFE 
No.00 CARTRIDGE PREMO 


Here is a simple, compact little 
camera, just the thing for boys or 
girls to snap pictures of their 
friends and sports with. And 
although small and extremely easy 
to use, it’s a real camera with the 
reputation of the Eastman Kodak 
Co. behind it. It will make per- 
fectly satisfactory pictures for 
grown-up people as well as the 
. : young folks. The size of the pic- 

ture is 11% by 134 inches—a proportion which is just right for portraits, 

ndscapes and street scenes, for which the camera is adapted. 

The Cartridge Premo loads in daylight with No. 00 Cartridge Premo 
Film. It is ———— constructed, has automatic shutter for time and 
snapshot exposures and is covered with a durable imitation leather. The 
negatives are of such quality that enlargements may be made from them 
when desired. 

Complete instructions come with each camera, and if these simple in- 
structions are followed, good results are assured to the veriest beginner. 

The 00 Cartridge Premo Camera, made by the Eastman Kodak Co. 
especially for the Readers of Boys’ Life, will be sent, all charges prepaid 
by us, with One Subscription to Boys’ Life. 


BOYS’ LIFE, 200 5th Avenue, New York: 


Send me the Eastman 00 Cartridge Premo Camera for the enclosed 
$1.00; this amount also to include One Yearly Subscription to BOYS’ LIFE. 


Name 
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New Offer 


Scout NAME 
Knife! 

















lon 

hice We Give It To You ats 
Kutter ’ with One Scout 
steel Subscription Knife has 
blades of su- to been special- 
perior qual- Boys’ Lire. 1 de for 








ity. Will hold 
a keen edge in- 
definitely 
2 Blades. Regu- 
lar Price, $1.00. 


A Splendid Gift 
to Any Boy 


BOYS’ LIFE, 200 5th Avenue, New York 
Send me the Scout Name Knife for the enclosed $1.00; this amount also to include One 
Yearly Subscription to BOYS’ LIFE. 


turers of the fa- 
mous “Keen Kut- 
ter” cutlery. On the 

handles, which are 
as tough as horn, is 
the Emblem of the Boy 
Scouts of America, with 
the magazine’s name on 
one side, and Your Own 
Name and Address on the 
other . These special 
insignia cannot be removed 
without destroying the knife. 





Name 
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Mention Boys’ Lire tn answering advertisements 


“The Quartermaster Says” 
Chats with the Equipment Man 
By Frevericx N. Cooxe, Jr. 
Secretary, Committee on Scout Supplies 


HE National Court of Honor has re- 

ceived requests from time to time for 
duplicate merit badges to replace those 
lost or worn out, and in some cases re- 
quests for duplicate sets so that a scout 
might have a set on two uniforms. P 

Before a duplicate merit badge can be 
issued it is necessary that the court of 
honor within whose jurisdiction the scout 
comes shall specifically state the reason for 
which duplicate badges are desired, and 
make definite recommendation that the re- 
quest be granted, agreeing to be responsi- 
ble for seeing that the badges are used 
only by the scout for whom they are or- 
dered. 

Eagle badges which have been lost may 
be replaced upon payment of $1.50 to- 
gether with a definite recommendation 
from the court of honor within whose 
jurisdiction the scout comes that they are 
satisfied that the badge has been lost, that 
all possible efforts have been made to 
secure its recovery and their guarantee 
that in case the badge is recovered the 
duplicate will be returned to National 
Headquarters. 

Bronze honor medals will be replaced 
under similar circumstances for 75 cents 
and silver honor medals for $1.50. 


Prxs ror Lire anp Star Scouts 

Winners of Life and Star Scout badges 
will be glad to know that, in addition 
to the embroidered badges which are con- 
ferred by the National Court of Honor 
without charge, there have now been pro- 
vided attractive pins which Life and Star 
Scouts may purchase if desired. 

The design of the Life Scout’s badge 
is a gold-plated heart with red enameled 
background, upon which is a First Class 
badge in blue. For Star Scouts there 
is a gold-plated star, rose finish, with 
First Class badge in the center also in 
|gold. Badges of both ranks are fitted 
with safety catches, and will be sold at 
50c each to those awarded the proper 
certificates by the National Court of 
Honor. Orders, of course, must be coun- 
tersigned by scoutmaster and Council. 





Wear Bances or Hicuest Rank 

The question has frequently been asked 
National Headquarters as to whether it is 
proper for a second class scout to con- 
tinue to wear the tenderfoot badge to- 
gether with the second class Toile 
Scouts and scout officials should remem- 
ber that it is only proper to wear the 
badge of their highest rank. This applies 
only to badges of rank, and not to badges 
of distinction, for it is perfectly proper 
for a scout to wear the star, life and 
eagle scout badges at the same time if he 
has won them. 


CataLocue or Scour Suppiies 

In this issue eight pages are devoted 
to Scout Supplies, some of which are new. 
The complete catalogue of the Depart- 
ment of Equipment and Supplies revised 
for the year 1916 has just been published 
containing pictures, descriptions and prices 
of tents, cots and other camp utilities and 
also the badges, uniforms and miscella- 
neous general equipment which has been 
|found to increase the profit and enjoy- 
ment in scouting. A copy of this cata- 
logue will be sent without charge to any 
who request it, 
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Older Scouts on Camping 


(Continued from page 4) 


able to conquer the obstacles which he 
shall meet. 

I hope our scouts will all go to camp 
determined to learn all they can of scout- 
craft and woodcraft. A boy who does this 
will gain vastly in resourcefulness, or the 
ability to act quickly and do the right 
thing in case of emergency. He will im- 
prove vastly in his power of observation, 
or the power to see things quickly and ac- 
curately. He will learn to meet and bear 
without complaint the little hardships and 
disappointments that all of us must en- 
counter in our every-day life. His life in 
camp cannot fail to make him braver and 
nobler and more trustworthy. It will 
teach him to think more quickly, and he 
will go home to his school or his work with 
a sense of increased confidence and self- 
reliance. 





George Bird Grinnell 


ad recreations bring with them so 
much pleasure for a healthy person 
as camping. 

The reason for this is not far to seek. 
We all of us want liberty. Every human 
being in the world, civilized or savage, mil- 


lionaire or factory hand, prince or pauper, | 
is trying to obtain for himself freedom— | 


independence. Why is it we all work 
hard? First, for subsistence, and then in 
the hope that we may accumulate enough 
property to be independent and free to do 
what we please. 

This freedom the camper attains—and 
at a very trifling cost—when he leaves his 
usual surroundings, moves away into the 
open and lives as nearly as possible a 
natural life. Even though he has it for 
only a little while, yet how greatly he 
enjoys it! 





Liberty H. Bailey 


O camp in the open is one of the best 

experiences of life, particularly for 
the young, no matter where born or 
reared. It is as much to be desired for 
the country boy or girl as for the city boy 
or girl; it is an experienée away from 
home, an exercise in self-adjustment to cir- 
cumstances, a contact with tremendous 
realities. No amount of reading or mere 
ae or day’s outings can take the place 
of it 


I wish that every farm boy and girl, as 
well as every other boy and girl, might 
have the experience, under proper guid- 
ance and protection, for a long enough 
time to enable it te sink in and to take 
full effect. 


Troop Has 4 Wate Boat 


The Cassadaga, N. Y., troop has grown from 
fifteen to twenty EF LT, They have two fine 
rooms for headquarters, which they rent very 
eheaply. A scout banquet and exhibition has 
recently netted them $50 and through the in- 
fluence of their scoutmaster, Fred M. Clay, who 
is an old sailor, they have received a fine thirty- 
foot whale boat, which they will find useful on 
the beautiful Cassadaga lakes. The Cassadaga 
scouts extend a cordial invitation to all scouts 
in Western New York to visit them. 
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When it’s left to you boys, as it is 
a great many times, the answer 
is always 3400 r.p.m. Chalmers. 
You know where this Chalmers 
differs from other cars. Why 
she will live two or three years 
longer. Why she gets away so 
fast. 

You know she never uses all her 
power. Because at 10 miles an 
hour her high-speed engine turns 
over at the rate of only 500 
r.p.m. And when you reach 30 
miles an hour, she’s using less 
than one-half her power. 





FIVE-PASSENGER TOURING CAR 
$1090 Detroit 


ZZ, 







BIW i 


When It’s Left to Felix, George or Billy, the Answer Is 8400 r.p.m. 


Above all, you know that Chalmers 
sales increased 900% this year. Be- 
cause 15,000 fathers and uncles and 
aunts and grandpas took the advice 
of 15,000 boys and bought 8400 r.p.m. 
Chalmers cars. 


We have a twelve-page booklet, 
“Twelve O’Clock Struck in Motor- 
dom,” that tells all about 3400 r.p.m. 
which we will send to any boy or 
young man who answers this adver- 
tisement. 

Touring Car, $1090 Detroit 
Roadster, $1070 Detroit 
Cabriolet, $1440 Detroit 


Chalmers Motor Company, Detroit. 
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98c. 
Finzpen’s | Wonderful Values 
GLOVE | You Must Admit 
Made B Prrv} Lh and in pay oe =~ 
c e member you run no risk when 
moe, in p you 'send us your order. If 
style, Has | for any reason you are dis- 
auter welted | Satisfied with anything we 
softly | ship, you need only to return 


it to us with our 
money - back antee tag 


and we will either make an 


leather New 
wrist. 





















exchange or 

















money. 
U. S. Mort 


cial standing. 








Co. will vouch 
Write for a speciehy and 
boy scout catalog 
CONTINENTAL 
SPORTING GOODS CO. 
125 WEST 125th STREET 
NEW YORK 
We pay postage on all orders of $5.00 
and over. 
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A SCOUT KNIFE 


One with your name on it will be sent to 
any boy who sends a joke or a puzzle that is 
accepted and printed in our “Think and Grin” 
department. See page 47. 
Boys’ Life, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 
200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 









Cc. K. GROUSE CO, 


109 —“Horth Aatieboro, Mass. Box 198 


















Bul 
selling pl ‘Sent 
our pennants in your club, & 


hool lege. Generous discounts © 
for quantities. Catalogue Free. : 
ARTHUR MFG. CO., Box E, Lowville, N. Y.§ 








INDIVIDUAL ‘‘NAME IN GOLD” hn nnn 


Fill 


8 MyYRTLE MORSE 





One Pencil with with Name, Postpaid 10 ts 
Three all denen 


in Floral 
BEST Une of “AD” Pencils 
cc i. fine i 441 Tremont Ave., New York 
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Columbia Records in all foreign 


New Columbia Records on sale the 20th 


One thing more you must 
take along on 
your hike or 


Columbia Grafonola 25, Price, $25 


N entire band, a full orchestra, and a 
stageful of the jolliest entertainers is 
ready to help you pass the time if you 


Columbia Grafonola 


Rest in camp will be all the sweeter with 
the Grafonola to amuse the troop with any- 
thing they prefer—stirring band music, lively 
dances, popular songs or comics: just what 
you want, as the fancy strikes you. 


“All the music of all the world and most of the fun 
of it, too” is yours all summer with the Grafonola 
along. See your dealer about getting one with the 
rest of the troop today. 


languages 


of every month. 





Now 




















The book is lavishly illustrated and shows the most 

profitable things to collect and 
such as minerals, fossils, wild flowers, ferns, butterflies, 
insects, marine animals, photographic records of wild 
birds and animals, Indian arrow heads, stamps, war 
relics, etc. Illustrated with many pictures and diagrams 
of specimens and apparatus. 
SPECIAL—The Boy Collector's Handbook, a hand- 
some book of the $1.50 class, will be sent with One 
Yearly Subscription to Boys’ Lire, both for $1.50, all 
charges prepaid by Boys’ Lire. 


By A. HYATT VERRILL 


BOY COLLECTOR’S HANDBOOK 





ok,” ete. 


Author of “The Boy's, peeaten Book,” “The Wireless (a 
— (K) 


how to collect them, 
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Scouts’ 
Questions Answered 











. What is meant by junior and senior pa- 

trol leaders and what are their requirements? 
A. In some localities a plan has been worked 
out providing for junior patrol leaders who 
serve as assistants to the senior patrol leader. 
In other localities the senior patrol leader is 
the ranking patrol leader of three or more 
patrol leaders and the others are referred to 
as junior patrol leaders. National Headquar- 
ters does not specifically provide for this form 
of organization of a troop. 
_ Q. Where there is but one troop in a town 
is it required to have a local council or a@ troop 
committee? A. A troop committee is required but 
not a local council. 


Q. What is the middle name of Mr. Frank 
Presbrey of the Editorial Board? A. He al- 
ways signs his name as above. 

Q. When and where was Daniel Carter Beard 
born? A. Cincinnati, Ohio, on June 21, 1850. 

. Can a boy receive instruction for a merit 
badge from the examiner who has charge of that 
gorseater badge which he wishes to pass in? 

es. 


Q. Can a scoutmaster require a scout to obey 
him when they are not on scout business or in 
uniform? A. See Law 7. 


Q. If a scoutmaster can require a scout to 
oe him has the patrol leader the same power, 
under the above conditions? A. See Law 7. 


Q. Can a scoutmaster take a first class badge 
from a scout who hasn't two dollars in the bank. 
I mean, of course, that it was put in, but it 
was taken out for scout equipment. A. Yes. 
A scout must be prepared at any time to meet 
the requirements of any test which he has 
pass 

Q. Can two scoutmasters have a commission 
for the same troop? A. No. 


Q. How can a scout pass the merit badge of 
Seamanship if he is in a country town, away 
from water of much account? A. This can 
sometimes be arranged by conducting a troop 
camp at seme point where there is enough 
water. 

- Q. Should a scribe be in a patrol or not? A. 
es. 


Q: Ie there any kind of a pin or emblem for 
a scribe? A. Yes. See page 27, April issue 
Ros’ Lirs. 

Q. If a@ scout wants to get a transfer to 
another troop and the scoutmaster refuses, what 
should he do? He is in good standing in the 
troop and has done good work. A. A scout can 
be transferred from one troop to another only 
with the consent of both scoutmasters. A scout- 
master should not refuse to give a transfer ex- 
cept for adequate reasons. 

. Could a scout under the above conditions 
resign and start as a tenderfoot in another troop? 
A. A boy who is not connected with any troop 
is at liberty to apply for admission. His ac- 
ceptance would depend somewhat upon his 
former record. 

Q. What signalling code is now the official as 
used by the scouts? A. International Morse 
and Semaphore are both used. 


Q. Is there any alternative in the merit badge 
for beekeeping instead of capturing and hiving 
@ swarm of bees? Few beekeepers now let their 
bees swarm, if they can help it. As an alterna- 
tive, one might capture the swarm by putting 
@ trap on the hive; thus the queen would not 
get from the hive; or, one might split a hive, 
thus saving the swarm. A. The requirement 
does not state how you should catch the bees, 
as long as they are caught and hived. 

Q. I would like to know whether tenderfoot 
scouts are required to know Scout Law, word for 
word, or just trustworthy, loyal, helpful, etc.? 
A. It is not enough for a Scout to know simply 
the headings, “A scout is trustworthy,” etc. He 
should be able to repeat the scout law word for 
word, and, further, to show that he under- 
stands the meaning of each law and to give 
them all in his own words as well as in the 
language of the Hand! 

Q. Must a member pay dues to the troop treas- 
urer? A. This depends upon the rule which the 
troop makes concerning local dues. Each scout 
must abide by the rules which his troop makes, 
provided these are in accord with the regulations 
of the National Council. 

Q. Must a young man be eighteen before he 
can be assistant scoutmaster? A. Yes. 
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Think: and 
Grin 


EVERYBODY COMING IN 











AY, fellows! Do any of you ever 
: have an idle, good-for-nothing, old 
five minutes sitting in front of you that 
you'd like to put out of existence in as 
kind and humane a way as possible? 

You do? 

Well, next time he comes along, just 
push this “Think and Grin” column over 
on him and squash him to seconds, or rub 
your wits on the column and when they 
are good and sharp, tickle that old five 
minutes to death. 

To prevent the wearing away of the 
column by wits rubbing against it, readers 
are requested to forward monthly contri- 
butions of the best building materials they 
can find.. To the sender of each contri- 
bution that is printed in Boys’ Lire we 
will send a Scout Knife, with the winner’s 
name and address on the handle, and two 
blades as sharp as your wits. 

The following will give you an idea of the 
kind of bricks required; better ones, of course, 
will be gladly accepted. 

* #8 #*# 


Rovnp anv Rounp! 
A ring in a pig’s nose 
. is not unusual, but a pig 
all in rings and sections 
of rings is quite a rarity. 
Here is one. 

What can you do with 
your compass? 





Thunder and Lightning! 


TEACHER—Spell ‘‘weather.” 

Boy—W-e-i-t-h-u-r. 

TEACHER— Whew! That's the worst spell 
we've had for quite a while. 


* > * 


(4 minutes 58 seconds to go.) 


What’s this? 
O 
e 


Sror Tus! 


Here are nine dots arranged in rows 
so that there are eight straight rows with 
three dots in each row. 


<tr 


o——-_e —__- @ 


Laas 








Rearrange the dots so that there will be 
ten straight rows with three dots as before 
in each row. Grin while you’re thinking 
about it. 


A Horse on Somebody! 


Say! Which has the most legs, a horse or 
no horse? 


A horse, of course. 


No. A horse has only four legs, 
has six legs! 


No horse 
* + * 


MeEntTiIon1NG Srates 
Supposing an aviator were flying over 
the Hudson between New York and Jer- 
sey, what state would he be in if he were 
to fall? 


He’d be in a state of dampness. 


* #* # 


Txovcn His Name was Henny 
Crry Boy—I suppose you hatch all these 
chickens yourself? 
Farmer Bor—Nope; we've got hens here 
to do that. 


* * ## 


Porutar MecHanics 
Picking her way daintily through the 


grime of the locomotive works, a young 


woman visitor viewed the huge operations 
with visible awe. Finally she turned to a 
young man from the office who was show- 
ing her through, and pointing, asked, 
“What is that big thing over there?” 

“That’s a locomotive boiler,” said the 
young man. 

She puckered her brows. “And what do 
they boil locomotives for?” 

“To make the locomotive tender.” And 
the ‘youn, 
an eyelash—The National. 


Wit Tus Stick You? 


Arrange twelve matches or pieces of 
sticks in this manner: 


Deeeeeeen 


Rearrange five so the sticks will spell 
the name of one of our states. 

Rearrange again six and spell another 
state. Then take away six, and, by re- 
placing five, spell another state. 


* * # 





From a Wag or Wig-Wag! 


Why does a dog turn around twice before 
lying down? 


Because “One good turn deserves another.” 
* * * 


(Only a half of a half of a second o 
no minutes left.) If .we pull throu 

we'll be like the man who owned a thin 
pig, and therefore had a narrow squeak. 


Old five minutes is DEAD. 
* * * 
But we'll have another five next month. Will 


any of your brain-ticklers be in’ the column? 
Hope so! 


e i2--@ 
Time Out! 

Oh, yes, we nearly forgot about the answers to the 

puzzles above. on page 51, but don’t look at 


man from the office never batted | 


| 
oll 






TELCEL EERE TES 









para tot 





Write for free testing sec- 
tion, also folder, “From 
Boston to San Francisco on 
one set of Vitalics.” Told 
by the man who rode the 


bicycle. ) 
Continental Rubber W. £2 
1914 Liberty St., Erie. Pa. a 
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Put a Real 


Bra ke 






By a I, Cc 
If you want a 
coaster brake on your 
wheel that “always works” 
and that will never give you a bit of trouble 
or expense } weal use, abuse or even 
neglect—be sure to insist that your dealer 
attaches nothing but an 


ATHERTON COASTER BRAKE 
“Safety Always” 






Ohio says: 
“I have used your Atherton, Coaster 
Brake two years and find it good. It 
has strong parts and I have taken it 
a several times to find out how 
the mechanism works. It is very 
H. Mires x11. 







pa ____________ 
REMEMBER—If you want to subscribe 
for Boys’ Lirg, or extend 
tion, an easy way is provided as described 
under many of the scout articles adver- 
tised on pages 56 to 68 of this magazine. 


Mention Boys’ Liz in answering advertisements 
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The Boy Scout Crusoes 
(Continued from page 22) 
at the patient Karl for spending so much 


time and labor on his net, but now had 
to admit that he had the best of it, for 


: * 
Long Distance Bountift ul he captured a beautiful butterfly of green 
“ ; ° and gold with an azure-blue, spoon-shaped 
Wear Resistance Quality, tail and won the prize, a handsome pocket 
om oat ence of ald, Looks and We ar Car dicee iene blades which the boys 
puncture-proo Big — 
ires— : THREE AR After supper they all sat about on the 
tires—when you ride on x * ST. * cabin porch listening to tales of the experi- 


LIG-OF- 
BICYCLE TIRE ences and adventures that Dr. Cameron 
VACU M “tee Ss had been through on scientific expeditions 
Red read H : and which he told very entertainingly. It 
BICYCLE neh is Your ideal tire at was rather later than usual win ting 
limited cost. Three turned it. 


T h 3 ; ° one 
fabio ot Bey tbe - ‘Spat — qualities T HEY had not been asleep very long 
ups that grip wet ent — when they were suddenly awakened 
a ee an eargse by the rattling and rustling of the thatch 


Guaranteed—per warranty tag on Sturdy Stud, Triple as if a whole troop of squirrels were 





each casing—for a season’s Tread, Success. scampering over it. The house was shak- 
Three easy prices. 


service, else repaired or re- ing, at first gently, then more rapidly with 
violent jerks, the bamboo walls creaking 
as if they must fly to pieces. 

All jumped up startled and frightened. 
They staggered towards the door, for the 
floor was heaving like the deck of a ship 
and they fell against each other, unable 
to keep their balance. Their first impulse 
was to get out of the house and down 
to the ground, unable as they were to 
realize that the ground itself was heav- 
ing. 

By the time they were all out the earth- 
quake shock was over, but before the 
could collect their shaken wits the eart 
began to quiver, then to heave again, so 
violently that Dick and Rod both lost 
their balance and fell to the ground, or, 
rather, as Dick said afterwards, the 
ground came up to meet them. Their 
heads were giddy and all felt a sense of 


Double Streng th Far M ore Value nausea as if seasick. The shock could not 


doubl — have lasted more than a minute but it was 
tee oalety, double than you pay for the longest minute the boys had ever 


sérvice — Ss : 
TURDY ST known. 
VACUUM CUP i us “How still it is!’ exclaimed Karl, when 
i R the second shock was over and they had 


M RES collected themselves a bit. The wind, 


MOTORCYCL ES. Many more miles than you which usually blew gently but steadily all 
Auto tire construction. Oil- get from ordinary tires at night, had all gone down. There was not 
proof, skid and spill-prevent- anywhere near the price. the slightest movement in the air. Neither 
ing on slippery pavements. Guar. was there a sqund to be heard. The hum 
fs enteed—per warrenty F of insect life which they had been accus- 


Guaranteed—per warranty tag—for tag—for - 
tomed to hear night and day had ceased 
5,000 Miles 4,000 Miles aioe. gh y 
When the lads attempted to return to 
the house they found that the lashing that 
fastened the ridge-pole to the uprights in 
front had loosened and the roof had part- 
ly fallen in. So they passed the rest of 
the night on the one A 
For the next three hours there were 
occasional shocks, but none so violent as 
the first two, and growing gentler and | 
at longer intervals apart until they were 
barely perceptible. All this time the un- 
natural stillness continued until it became 


3 
. FOR 
95 
WD) ¢ oppressive and almost appalling. They all 
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drew a breath of relief when the breeze 



























aiteha ie began to blow again, the piping of a tree- 
. ‘ good racket helps toad was heard and the birds began to 
In G with slide to F. Length 15 inches.” Hi to win. But why pay twitter in a restless and frightened man- 
polished brass with silver’ plated ieee double prices for a good ner. All the boys had been more or less 
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Mavufacturers High Grade Band Instruments Write house most convenient to you _ the next morning the tide was unusu 

— high and there was a heavy surf, al- 
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though there was little wind. The lads 
could not understand this, but Dr. Cam- 
eron thought it was due to the earthquake, 
which had probably caused slight upheav- 
als of the ocean bed in some places. 


Except for the partial wrecking of the 
roof, the shocks had done no serious 
harm, though furniture had been over- 
turned, some of the bamboos in which 
provisions were kept upset and the stone 
fire-place partly destroyed. They were 
glad indeed that the house had not been 
shaken down. Its light, elastic bamboo 
construction was well suited to a land of 
earthquakes, 


CHAPTER XX 


The Hike Up Rocky River 


OR some time the boys had been dis- 
F cussing an exploring trip into the in- 
terior of the island and up the low moun- 
tain that occupied its centre. Though 
Harold was improving steadily, he was 
not strong enough yet for such an expedi- 
tion and Dr. Cameron did not wish to 
divide the party. In the meantime, how- 
ever, several little trips were undertaken. 
The Doctor, Rod, Dick and Bobby went 
back to Coral Bay to see if the note for 
Captain Morton was still there. They 
found the cabin, which had been partly 
demolished on the previous visit, complete- 
ly wrecked by the earthquake, and the 
scoutmaster’s note buried under the 
wreckage. So he wrote another, fasten- 
ing it this time in a cleft pole in a con- 
spicuous position. 

Almost every day shorter trips were 
made by various members of the patrol, 
up-stream, into the woods or along the 
shore, in search of game and specimens. 
The boys were constantly becoming more 
expert with the bow and arrow, as was 
necessary indeed for there now remained 
but a few rounds of ammunition. So the 
time passed until the middle of July was 
reached and Harold was at last strong 
cnough to join an expedition up the moun- 
tain. 


It was on a Monday morning that the 
patrol started out, in high spirits, on their 
long-delayed trip. They had planned to 
spend the night on the summit of the 
mountain and another day perhaps in 
exploring it, so they carried a good supply 
of dried sago cakes. The Doctor and Rod 
had the rubber blankets, and each of the 
others a sleeping-mat woven of screw- 
pine leaves and rolled like a blanket. All 
carried their bows and quivers, the Doctor 
and Fred their guns, Rod and Karl the 
axes, while Dick had a throwing-spear, 


« & HEY followed the stream uP the glen. 
As there had been but little rain 
since the third night of their stay on the 
island, the water was not so high as when 
they first discovered it, but it ran just 
as merrily, rippling clear as crystal over 
the moss-covered rocks, Its bed was com- 
posed principally of pure white pebbles, 
among which bright-colored stones, agate, 
jasper and others which the boys could 
not name, gleamed like jewels. e rocks 
bordering the stream and scattered here 
and there along its course were covered 
with mosses and ferns of surprising va- 
riety, some filmy and delicate, others with 
great, glossy, umbrella-like fronds, and 
clinging to the wet rocks with tiny root- 
lets. The tree-trunks at the edge of the 
stream were also covered with moss and 


bore tufts of small ferns, and in several 
places beautiful elk’s horn ferns, as the 
scoutmaster called them, with great fronds 
shaped something like elks’ antlers, and 
five or six feet long. 


There were few flowers to be seen 
among the mass of greenery, but bright 
color was supplied by the birds and hun- 
dreds of butterflies, which gleamed and 
danced over and around the stream, and 
settled on the banks in groups, orange, 
yellow, white, blue and green. Some of 
them, that the Doctor called swallow- 
tailed butterflies, had long, slender pro- 
jections extending from their hind wings. 

boys captured several new varieties to 


add to their specimens. ' 


Bright-colored kingfishers flew along the 
banks or darted across the stream. ost 
of them were blue and white, but the boys 
noticed some large, red ones such as they 
had not seen before. Dick found the 
curious hanging nest of one of these birds, 
but when he went near it a cloud of bees 
swarmed out and drove him away, sting- 
ing him in several places. Apparently 
their nest was in the same mass as that of 
the kingfisher, and they effectually pro- 
tected it from being robbed. While he 
was applying an antiseptic to Dick’s stings 
and then plastering them with soft mud, 
the Doctor said that he had read that bees 
were always to be found near the red 
kingfisher’s nest, but did not know the 
reason for this strange partnership. 


Hornbills, with big, ugly bills, flew 
among the trees, their great wings makin 
a noise “like a steam engine,” Dick said. 
Little —— fly-catchers, grace- 
ful and swallow-like in flight, red lories, 

reen parrakeets and several kinds of 
ruit-pigeons, green, gray and reddish- 
brown, flew in and out among the foliage, 
while little green starlings ran up and 
down the trees. Green, gray and p Broce 
lizards rested on the tree-trunks waiting 
for their prey, flies and other small in- 
sects, 


AS they went on the glen narrowed, the 
walls on either side closing in on 
them until there was room for only a nar- 
row belt of trees and ferns along the edge 
of the stream. The sides of the ravine, 
which at first were covered with shrubs, 
creepers and even trees, grew steeper 
until the explorers found themselves pass- 
ing through a narrow chasm with per- 
pendicular walls of dark rock where only 
a few creepers could find a foothold, ~ 


The stream was narrower, deeper and 
very swift here, coming down in a series 
of little rapids, for they were no longer 
on level ground, but going up a — 
ascent. narrow did the glen 
that there was barely room for them to 
pass in single file over the moss-covered 
rocks at the stream’s edge. Sometimes the 
way was blocked by great boulders over 
which they had to scramble, the Doctor 
and the larger boys pulling and boosting 
the smaller ones. Once Rod lost his foot- 
hold and went into the stream up to his 
waist. The sun did not reach them now 
and they saw no more bright-colored birds 
and butterflies and no vegetation except 
the ferns and mosses on the juno ana 
and an occasional creeper clin » to 
steep wall. The water was,jgolder here 
and tasted more refreshing, .butithe glen 
was gloomy and there was i@,damp. chill 
in the air. ti 





The sound of roaring waters ahead 
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This Is Bicycle Year 


Men, women and children—the old and 
the young— are enjoying this queen 





of sports. winter, the resorts of 
Florida and California have been 
thronged with bicyclists. 


There’s goi to be a shortage of good bi cles 
—order your iver Johnson today. For thirty 
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The use of 


NEVERLEAK 


TIRE FLUID 


means “doubling the life of your 
“bicycle tires”; means the “cure for 
porous tires”; and best of all, it 






If 
someone 
offered you 
two tires for the 
cost of one, would you 
hesitate ?—well, then, buy a 25c tube of 
the old reliable NEVERLEAK today at 
the nearest bicycle repair shop and double 
the life-of your tires. 

* Win one of 100 money-prizes; 
Win nothing to buy. Ask any bicycle 
$100 dealer or write us for information 

on Picture Contest. 
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S. PAT. OFF. 


BOYS’ MODEL 


A Most Useful Article of Equip- 
ment for, the 


BOY SCOUT 


Light, compact, waterproof, us- 
ing up very little space in your 
haversack. Contains: Soap 
Box, Hair Brush and Comb, 
Tooth Brush and Paste, Mirror, 
Wash Cloth, Housewife, Ad- 
hesive Tape and a Large Pocket 
to keep your other articles dry 
and clean. 


PRICE $2.00 
Unfitted (with housewife only) $1.25 


W rite for Illustrated—Descriptive 
Folder or eall and see how to obtain 
a Kit FREE with a LIBERAL CASH 
COMMISSION on sales of other Kits. 
THE CAMP TOILETKIT CoO. 
156-5th Avenue Tel. 2383 Gramercy 
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Copyright The Ekenberg Co. 


A 10c Box of Teco 


Self-rising Pancake Flour 
a little water and your campfire are all . 
you need for sixty delicious, nourishing 
pancakes. Easy to carry—easier to use 
—Teco is the health food for “Hike” or 
Home. 


“The Buttermilk Does It’”’ 


TECO also makes the most delicious gems, biscuit, 
muffins, dumplings, waffles and other tempting things. 


Get Teco at Your Grocer or 
USE THIS COUPON FOR—our free book, “Camp- 
fire Cookery.”"” In addition to numerous recipes for 
delicious THCO foods for the out-of-doors, there are 
many points of interest and value to the camper, 
such as selecting camp-sites, fire building, camp kits, 
sanitation, etc. 


THE EKENBERG CO., 
05 Lackawanna Ave., Cortland, N. Y. 
Enclosed find 10 cents. Send me one full-size pack- 
age of Teco Pancake Flour, and include “‘Camp-fire 
Cookery.”” 
My N@me coccccccccccsccesccssvecesece eeeeeeesess 
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SHOW YOUR COLORS 


= Wear the smallest American flag made. Be a red- 
patriot. Worn on coat or dress. Enameled 

in red, white and blue. Gold filled, 20c; 
Karat solid gold, 400, Send coin or stamps tod 
lence, R. 


LINCOLN NOVELTY CO., 70 Ship St., Provid 
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warned them of a water-fall which came 
into view suddenly as they rounded a 
turn. Rod, in the lead, cried out at the 
beautiful sight. The chasm was abruptl 

closed a short distance ahead by a wall 
of black, volcanic rock down which the 
foaming water poured into a deep pool. 
The stream seemed to issue directly from 
a great black hole in the rock wall. 

“Well,” exclaimed the scoutmaster, “this 
seems to be the end, or I suppose I ought 
to say the beginning of Rocky River. It 
is evident that we can’t follow it much 
farther.” 

“Can’t we climb up and get a look at 
the place where it comes out of the rock?” 
asked Roderick eagerly. 

“We will if we can get up,” his father 
answered, as curious as the boys to exam- 


ine this freak of nature. 
O* examination they found that across 
the rock wall extended a narrow 
ledge over which the water shot from the 
mouth of the cavern. If they could reach 
this ledge they could get a look into the 
cave and perhaps enter it. Where the 
opposite side of the ravine and the rock 
wall come together there was some vege- 
tation and here they hoped to find a place 
where they could ascend, but first they had 
to cross the stream. It was too wide to 
jump, too deep to wade and there were 
no rocks conveniently placed for stepping- 
stones. So the Doctor, Fred, Karl and 
Dick took the axes and went back down 
the glen to a wider place where there were 
trees. Here they cut two strong young 
trees which they carried and dragged back 
to where the others were waiting. In 
getting their load over the boulders and 
through the narrowest part of the ravine 
every one but Dick managed to slip into 
the water at least once, but he was surer- 
footed and escaped a wetting. The trees 
were laid close together across the stream 
and on this narrow bridge the explorers 
crossed. 

The place they had chosen for ascent 
looked possible, though steep, so they de- 
cided to try it. Dick wanted to go first, 
but Dr. Cameron thought he had better go 
himself. With the help of-a few creepers 
and shrubs he climbed up and gained the 
ledge. Letting down one end of a long 
creeper to the boys below, he told Dick to 
tie it around his waist. This Dick did, ar- 
riving safely, and the others followed one 
by one, all secured against falling in the 
same way. 

The ledge was wide enough so they 
could walk along it carefully. Harold 
turned white at the sight of the narrow 
pathway and the gulf below, but the Doc- 
tor placed him between himself and Fred 
and advised him not to look down. So he 
gained courage to make the short passage. 

Reaching the mouth of the cave they 
found it possible to enter. As the scout- 
master flashed his pocket-light a number 
of swallows nesting over the arch of the 
doorway were disturbed and flew down 
over the boys’ heads, making the cavern 
echo with their sharp cries. 


if pom cave was a narrow one, scarcely 
more than a tunnel, with just room 
enough for one to walk between the walls 
and the water. The walls and ceiling 
were covered with what Bobby at first 
thought were icicles, but the Doctor ex- 
plained that they were stalactites, formed 
from the minerals in the water which 
dripped slowly but continually from the 
reek above and on every side. These sta- 





lactites glittered when the light flashed 


upon them, giving a ghostly impression to 
the cavern. This impression was deepened 
by the echoing and re-echoing of the lads’ 
voices, as if the spirits of the mountain 
were calling back to them. 

As they advanced the tunnel narrowed 
until there was no longer room to walk be- 
side the stream. On sounding it with his 
spear Dick found the water much too 
deep to wade. It looked as if they must 
retreat; the Doctor flashed his light along 
the walls, however, and found a hole or 
passageway. that seemed to lead into 
another cavern. Through this Dick crawled 
and shouted to the others to follow him. 

This cave was so large that the Doctor’s 
light failed to reveal its farther wall. 
Stalactites of all sizes and shapes hung 
from the ceiling and the rock floor felt 
damp and cold. The explorers did not 
penetrate far into this cavern, for the air 
was so close and stifling that they were 
glad to beat a retreat and get back into 
the “Cave of the Stream,” as Harold called 
it. It was now after noon and they were 
all very hungry, so they made their way 
—_ along the passage as rapidly. as pos- 
sible. 

“I wonder where the stream comes 
from?” said Karl, after they had descend- 
ed to the bottom of the ravine. . 

“It is probably formed from springs 
somewhere in the depths of the moun- 
tain,” Dr. Cameron answered. “It may 
even come from a subterranean lake, but 
I am afraid we shall never find out as we 
cannot follow it any farther.” 


(Continued in July Boys’ Lire) 


The Boy Who Forgot 


NCE there was a boy. 
Full of “pep.” 

Smart as lightning about most things. 

Decided to be a scout. 

Troop voted “yes.” 

Found out it cost a quarter to register. 

His quarter was at the candy store and 
the movies. 

Forgot to bring one next time. 

Forgot it again. 

Then the “forget habit” had him. 

Scoutmaster knew he meant to pay it, 
so he didn’t put him out. 

Passed his tests like a streak. 

Memorial Day near. 

Scouts to decorate graves, parade and 
conduct memorial services. 

In uniform, of course. 

The “forget habit” stuck. 

He woke up a week before the event. 

Scoutmaster happened to be out of 
town. 

Parents put up money for uniform. Spe- 
cial delivery to National Headquarters. 

Last minute rush in Supply Department. 

Just time enough to get it to him, but— 

He wasn’t sakaitek 

Not a member. 

No right to wear uniform or badge or 
call himself a scout. 

Wouldn’t be fair to registered scouts if 


he a 
ad to watch from the sidelines. 
No part in the ceremonies. 
Bet he will be in line on the Fourth. 
P. S—How about yourself? 


When You Write 


Scouts in writing to National Headquar- 
ters concerning matters of official busi- 
ness should send their communications 
through their scoutmaster; that is, the 
endorsement of the scoutmaster should ap- 
pear on the communication. 
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Governor at Great Scout Rally in 


New York 


HE scouts of New York City and 

vicinity had a chance to see Governor 
Whitman on April 29, and to show him 
how they can yel 
stunts. A mighty sihy was held in the 
Seventy-first Regiment armory, with some 
8,500 scouts present and busy. The spiral 
was so long that the leader ‘had to march 
thirteen times around the floor—a mile and 
a half—in winding it up. 

The impression which the sight made 
upon the Governor is shgwn in the words 
of his speech to the scouts: 

“I think this is the most wonderful pic- 
ture I have ever looked at in all my life. 
From my heart I want to congratulate you 
upon what seems to me to be a wonderful 
achievement on the part of you boys.” 

The Governor spoke about the National 
Guard and the Navy of the State of New 
York. 

There is another army vastly bigger which is 
dearer to all the people in the State than any- 
thing else in the world—the great army of school 
children which the State is not training to be 
soldiers, but to be useful, honest, earnest, patri- 
otic, fearless American citizens. That is what 
the Boy Scouts are or are going to be, and that 
is why all of these people are here to encourage 
you—to tell you that they are behind you in 
this Movement. 

The Governor said that “loyalty was the 
greatest word in the English language,” 
and added: 

To stick to the bunch, that is all right. To 
stand by the gang, that is all right. Only you 
want to be sure that the gang is right, that the 
bunch is right; then you are to stick to it and 
be loyal to it. That is the kind of thing we all 
want—loyalty to the bunch, loyalty to the fath- 
ers and mothers, loyalty to the State, loyalty to 
the Nation, loyalty to the Flag. 

And every scout will be glad to read, too, 
that the Governor of the greatest State in 
the Union specially honored the scoutmas- 
ters who are leading troops that took part 
in the rally, and all other troops as well. 
He greeted them personally and said that 
work such as they were doing, making men 
of the right kind out of boys of all kinds, 
“is the most patriotic work that men can 
devote themselves to.” 

Executive approval he gave with vigor: 
“I am for the Boy Scout Movement just as 
hard as I know how to be.” ‘ 

Altogether it was one of the most suc- 
cessful scout rallies ever held in the United 
States and probably the largest in number 
of scouts taking part. 








Answers to four puzzles in our 
“Think and Grin’ Column 


A little darkie in bed with nothing over 
him. 





See the ten straight rows?— 
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It was “and” I said, not “or 
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KODAK 


Catalogue free at your dealer's, or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rocuester, N. Y. 
































Jefiery’s uasur Canoe Glue 


or leak in boat or canoe 
can 5 minutes. It is as val- 
uable to a canoe ey ttoa 





aid ea ally ready for for use = ten 
Send for ookiet, At all Sporting Goods Houses. 


L. WwW. FERDINAND & CO., 152 Kneeland St., 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


WHITE FOOT OIL 


POISON IVY — ; 


Relieves all itching. Cures Ivy_ Poisoning. 
Chegoe and Insect Bites, Crating. Sun urn, 
Itching Piles, Burns, Cuts, Bruises, etc. No smart- 
ing or burning when applied. Sold 

or shipped Parcel Post. Price, 25 cen 

WHITE FOOT REMEDY CO., Centreville, Md. 
































Scout Pictures Wanted 


Would you like to see one of your troop 
doing something interesting in BOYS’ 
LIFE? Five dollars for the best picture 
published on our great Double Page each 
month, if entered in our contest. The pic- 
tures for August will illustrate the Scout 
Law. Send your best pictures. 








Ly Vacation Money. 
eft ‘an handkerchiefs 
Me 6 K 60c.; 
rao A St. 00. ent on 
receipt of 10 cents for — 
Amer. Sales Co., Dept. B. 


WHEN YOU GO TO CAMP 


Remember Boys’ Life is always after good, llve pic- 
tures of scout activities. Take your camera and get 
some that will win a he Be on our Double Page. 

Boys’ = : hee 9 spec 


 Tecksheo, N. Y. 
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The Art of Advertising is as old as the 
world. Evidence of this has come down 
to us in the relics of long-vanished civil- 
izations. We know how advertising was 
demonstrated in the days of Pompeii. 







Those copymen of 2000 years ago were 
masters in their way, but great as was 
their skill, advertising was denied the dig- 
nity of the Sheepskin. ‘This symbol of 
academic appreciation was never _con- 
ferred upon the craft. 


Today, however, Advertising has come 
into its own. It is recognized as some- 
thing greater than any Art or Science 











more intimately. 
It is a world-wide § 
power for good in [ISS 
spreading the gifts JS 
and benefits of civ- 
ilization among all & 
the peoples of the F 
earth. 





















Its battles are le- 
gion. Its successes 
colossal. Advertis- 
ing creates; civil- 
ization clarifies, 
estimates, applies. 
Advertising is the 
friend of every 
man, rich or poor; 
maker of things, 
or user of what 


others have made. 





cause it colors the whole fabric of life_ 
























From Stone to Sheepskin— 
from Pompeii to Philadelphia 


Advertising has won its place because of 
its enormous potency as a factor in the 
business life of the world. It dissemi- 
nates knowledge; binds far countries 
together. It is a force for raising the 
standard of living, and making what were 
once only the luxuries of the rich the 
necessities of the poor. 


And now the great University of Penn- 
sylvania—a famous seat of learning—has 
conferred the Sheepskin on Advertising. 
When next June arrives the advertising 
fraternity of the world will gather within 
its doors at Philadelphia. They will 
number 10,000 and more students of life 
—life that = 
D) braces all the sci- 
} ence, economics, 
4 culture and art of 
ZA the ages— 10,000 

H| wide-awake, vigor- 
2) ous, hustling, prac- 

Fi) tical men of busi- 
ness. 


The course will be 
short, but its bene- 
fits of inestimable 
value. Sparks will 
be struck from the 
contact of keen 
minds that will 
kindle new fires of 

imism, of cour- 





























Subscribe Now and Get This Flashlight 


Vest-pocket Flashlight for One Subscription 
to Boys’ Life at One Dollar. Almost everyone 
is carrying one of these—they’re so conveni- 
ent. Take up no room in your pocket, yet 
throw a bright light at night or in a dark 
room. Heavily nickel-plated over brass. Tung- 
sten battery, guaranteed to give 400 per cent. 
longer service than any other similar flash- 
light battery made. 2% volts Mazda lamp, 
3x 1%x % inches. Slide contact button. 
Send to-day and get this flashlight and Boys’ 
Life one year. Both for $1.00. The supply 
is uncertain. Send order promptly. 200 Sth 
Ave., New York. 





$10.00 for Every Day 
in School 


Are You Thinking of Quitting? 
b bp following facts are for the con- 
sideration of our friends, the boys, 
who have not yet finished High School 
but who may be thinking of quitting 
school to take a “job” at small pay. They 
are reproduced from Association Men. 
Boys, we know, will read them with great 
interest—and_ thoughtfully. 
Educated man’s average yearly income $1,000 
In forty years he earns............ 40, 
Uneducated man’s average yearly in- 

COMMS 2 nce erste eee eeeseseeeeeee 
In forty years he earns .........-: 18,000 

Forty thousand dollars minus $18,000 
equals $22,000, the difference in earnings 
of educated and uneducated men, which 
is the value of an education. 

To obtain this education requires twelve 
years of schooling, nine months per year, 
or 2,160 days. Twenty-two thousand dol- 
lars divided by 2,160 equals $10, respect- 
ively, the value of each day’s schooling 
and training. 

ADVANTAGE OF STAYING IN SCHOOL 

UNTIL EIGHTEEN 
The Weekly Wages of Boys Leaving School 


At 14, end of At 18, the end 
Grammar School Age of High School 
$4.00 14 In School 
5.00 16 In School 
7.00 18 $10.00 
9.50 20 15.00 
11.00 22 20.00 
12.00 24 24.00 
13.00 25 30.00 


(Total earnings at end of 25th year) 
$1,350 $5,700 

The increased annual income at the end 
of the 25th year, due to the value of the 
4 years in High School, equals ($80.00 
minus $13.00) multiplied by 52 (weeks in 
year), which equals $884.00, 

This is equivalent to an investment of 
$17,680 at five per cent. Can a person 
permanently increase his capital as well 
or as fast in any other way? 


Propuctive Power anp Weexty Waces 


Industrial 
or Trade School 
Trained Labor 


At 22 years, $17.00 
At 32 years, 25.00 


Technical School 
Shop Trained Labor Trained Labor 


At 22 years, $13.50 At 22 years, $13.00 
At 32 years, 15.80 At 32 years, 43.00 

The boy who in the United States leaves 
school at the age of 14 to go to work 
earns on the average $26,000 up to the 
time he is 65 years old. 

The boy who remains in school until he 
is 18, or through High School, earns on the 
average in the United States $65,000 up 
to the time he is 65 years old. ($65,000 
minus $26,000 equals $89,000:) This is 
equivalent to the income on $12,000 at 
five per cent for a period of 65 years. 
What About a High School Education as a 

Financial Investment! 


Unskilled Labor 
At 22 years, $10.00 
At 32 years, 10.20 


Speaxine or “Eats” 

A big and generally healthy ostrich 
recently died in a London museum and 
when the skin was prepared for stuffing 
the animal’s stomach was found to con- 
tain the following things: several large 
stones, seven nails, a scarf pin, an enve- 
lope, thirteen copper coins, a silver coin, 
fourteen beads, two small keys, a hand- 


ee are oe USE THIS ORDER BLANK ~~~~~""""""*"""rrernso== kerchief, a silver medal and a small met 
BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. cross. * - 
You may send BOYS’ LIFE, one year, beginning............ccccccccccccecccccees 





for which I enclose ONE DOLLAR. 


How ro Coox 
MOMRE ocnccdccccscanscnseccacecencsccccccescesesewncccccncsecsencnccesgeuccesece In the July Boys’ Lire will appear an 
PII. Sates tries Avago vek den hClecrcsroecse cewtncdeesdalncbedscdubtanes excellent article and very practical article 


on the first-class cooking test. Every scout 
will want to read it, 
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Whales Don’t Spout! 





GREAT many people think of whales 

as fish, but in reality they are no 
more fish than are horses and cows, says 
A. Hyatt Verrill in his new book, “The 
True Story of the Whaler.” Whales and 
all their relatives, such as porpoises, 
grampuses, and nar-whales, are mammals 
—warm-blooded creatures which bring 
forth their young alive and suckle their 
offspring like any. four-footed land mam- 
mal. 

They also possess lungs and breathe air 
and are compelled to rise to the surface 
of the sea to breathe or “blow,” and it 
is the air, warmed from their lungs and 
expelled as they take a fresh breath, which 
forms the little puff of vapor that often 
betrays a whale’s presence. We often 
hear of whales “spouting,” but in a strict 
sense they do not spout nor discharge 
water from their nose, although when 
wounded in a vital spot their breath is 
mixed with blood and they are said to 
“spout blood.” 

Unlike whales, true fish are cold-blooded 
and lay eggs, and instead of having lungs 
they are provided with gills, which en- 
able them to separate the oxygen from 
the water without coming to the surface. 
The confusion of whales with fish arises 
through the fact that whales are fish-like 
in form, are legless and hairless and live 
in the sea. 

As a matter of fact, the so-called “fins” 
or flippers of whales are really front legs, 
which have been transformed to swim- 
ming organs, and if a whale’s skeleton is 
examined we will find small bones which 
represent the hind legs of the whale’s 
remote ancestors. 





The Quarry Troop Moth-Catcher 


(Continued from page 14) 


N Thursday night Mr. Ford visited 

headquarters looking rather anxious, 
for he had heard very little from the boys 
during the last few days and he was afraid 
they were not going to put their machine 
together in time to appear before the judg- 
ing committee with it. He was greatly 
relieved to find that the lads were about 
to put the motor and fan in place and 
he realized that this marked almost the 
last stage of their work. 

“Well, boys, it ldoks all right to me,” 
he said. “When are you going to be ready 
for the official tryout?” 

“Just as soon as we can put the auto- 
mobile lamp into place. We are building 
some iron brackets for that now. We'll 
be all ready by tomorrow evening, I guess. 
That will give us one full day leeway. The 
tests can be conducted up to midnight 
Saturday, can’t they?” 

“Sure, I'll see that the judges are ready 
for you. I have an engagement that may 
keep me a little bit late, but I'll get there. 
Where are you going to test it?” 

“Out on the back road here; down by 
the bend opposite Chipman’s Hill,” said 
Nipper. 


“Fine, I'll be there. Say, by the way, I 














Play Ball! . 


Here are 
the Things 
to Do it With 













Any one of them Given With a 
Subscription to Boys’ Life at $1.00 





“Reach” Scholastic League Base- 
ball. (Price 65c. postpaid.) An excel- 
lent ball for young men. Regulation 
size and weight. Horsehide cover, 
made of woolyarn, rubber center. 





“Reach” Fielders’ Glove. 
(Regular price 65 cents.) 
Made of pearl colored leather 
welted, fully padded, leather 
pocket lining, deep pocket 


An excel- who is after 
_ average. 


and web thumb. 
lent glove. 


“Reach” 





Catcher’s Mitt, made on 


the new Reach combination Basemen’s 
and Fielders’ model. One-piece face— 


“pocket” is readily formed in a 


a 
mitt of this kind. Regular Price, $0.65 


A “Reach Professional” 
Bat, spotted, extra qual- 
ity white ash, burnt finish 
-—full size. (Regular price 
65c.) The bat for my boy 
the 





“Reach” Catcher’s 
Mask. (Regular Price, 
65c.) Young men’s size. 
Made of heavy steel wire, 
well finished and padded 
A fine mask for amateur 
players. Covered by Reach 
guarantee. 








PICK OUT THE ONE YOU WANT=USE THIS BLANK NOW 


BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


RWG TG 5 a soc isecdensevdocdsdustébprns vasa 


as pictured in the June Boys’ Life. 


Please send it to me right away. For it I enclose a year’s subscription to Boys’ Life, 
with $1 for same. I understand the premium will come with all charges prepaid. 
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2 was talking about your idea down town|trap with critical exes and asked innu- 
Here it is this evening and a reporter from the Jour-|merable questions. Then finally Mr. Bas- 
At Last nal heard me. He seemed very much |sett, chairman of the committee, spoke. 
interested when I told him about your| “Well, scouts, it surely looks like a good 
Boys— work and he wants to come up and see|plan, but will it catch ’em, that’s what we 





A Wi n Y . Vay Wy 
A Miniature Aeroplane 
that Flies! 

Yes, guaranteed to fly by its own power. 
It will rise above a three-story house 


and fly farther than the length of the 
average city block. The 


IDEAL wimee-roor RACER 


is not a flimsy toy, but a wonderfully interest- 
ing, real miniature flying machine, embodying 
the first principles of aeroplane designing. 
It affords delightful, fascinating and instruc- 
tive out-door sport. Beautiful in appearance, 
ne | made of tested materials, it 
measures three feet from tip to propellers. 


Race Aeroplanes 
It’s Great Sport ! 









easily taken apart and car- 
ried in a small package 
You can get this aerop 


H t is, all parts are sup 
plied with easily followed direc- 
A, tions for putting them together. 


— this form it cost $2.50 


‘old by leading toy, sport- 
hing goods and department 
stores. If your 
dealer can’t supply 
you, send order to 
us. 
Write for our 50- 
Aeroplane Book, con- 
ing full information about 
other Ideal Aeroplanes, parts 
and plans for their construc- 
tion, etc. postpaid. 
=) IDEAL AEROPLANE & 
« SUPPLY CO. 
Warren St. & W. B’way 
New York City 















ATTENTION BOY SCOUTS! 


The wonderfully pleasing ‘and inspiring 
mew song: 
“AMERICA’S SONG OF PEACE” 
Only 15 cents a copy 
Scouts and Troops can buy 
20 Copies for $1.50 
Send me postal for special terms 


ALEXANDER FRIEDEBERG 
Music Publisher 
2121 Belmont Ave. - New York City 














BOY SCOUTS 


Leedawl a 


el find hele way if 

geod compa 

them directions. _.- 

Ask your dealer for 
Jew- 








or 10c for book, “The Compass, The } 
Sign Post of the World.” 

Rech 
Taylor Instrument Companies *;";"*" 
Makers of Scientific Instruments of Superiority 








FILMS DEVELOPED 
- w Any size rolland 4 
ome print from & 
good nega- 
tive for 25¢ to introduce our 

ail Service. Special 5x7 en-p 

lal largements on linen finish stock, ¥% 
tegular 40c value for 30c. Work 
ape Prompt service. d_us a trial roll and 
our host of satisfied customers. NOW IS THE TIME. 
Kodak Finishing Company - 3159C Indiana A i 


ve., 
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3 | spectators ! 








He'll probably be up some 
Perhaps I can get him 
up to see the test. If I can I Listen, 
is that someone coming? Sure enough, 
perhaps it is he. Open the door, Bruce.” 

Bruce swung open the big double door 
and Rogan, one of the reporters for the 
Woodbridge Journal and the local corre- 
spondent for the St. Cloud Call, entered. 

“Hello, boys,’ he shouted good natured- 
ly. “Heard you have a new wrinkle in 
moth catchers. Is that the machine? 
Looks mighty businesslike. Is it ready to 
test? Well, if there isn’t Mr. Ford. How 
are you? What do you think of the scout’s 
invention? How does it work? Whose 
idea is it? Where? * 

“Oh, ness gracious, don’t ask ’em 
so fast,” said Bruce. “We'll answer them 
one at a time and explain the machine 
to you if you'll give us a chance.” 

“Sure. xcuse me. Go right ahead,” 
said Rogan, his inquisitive blue eyes tak- 
ing in everything in the room. 

Nipper had the honor of describing his 
own invention which he did with no lit- 
tle pride. And evidently Rogan was im- 
pressed for, after cross-examining Mr. 
Ford and going into the device from every 
angle, he wrote a two-column story which 
appeared on the first page of the Journal 
the following morning. Also he tele- 
phoned a story to the St. Cloud paper 
which the boys read the following after- 
noon. 


the machine. 
time. tomorrow. 








S soon as the Academy closed the 

next day the scouts hurried to head- 
quarters, for they had a great deal to do 
before they could carry out the test that 
evening. Two or three attended to the 
work of removing one of the searchlights 
from “Old Nanc” and putting it into place 
on top of the moth catcher, while the rest 
of the boys strung a temporary line of 
wire from the headquarters switchboard to 
a point about two hundred yards up the 
road. They intended to conduct the test 
there and throw the searchlight into the 
trees on Chipman Hill across the valley. 

It was dinner time when the wires were 
in place and the scouts, after a last look 
about, all went home to get something to 
eat and to wait the coming of darkness. 

They began to return to headquarters 
about half past seven. Bruce, Nipper 
Knapp, and Ray Martin were the first to 
arrive and, to their surprise, they found 
at least two dozen people waiting outside 
of headquarters. 

“Well, what does this mean?” inquired 
Bruce of Nipper. 

“Why, I guess they read Rogan’s story 
in the Journal. He said we were going to 
have a test tonight, you know.” 

Then we’re going to have a gallery of 
Oh! well, we sah wed do 
we, boys?” 

“You bet we don’t—if the thing will 
only work,” said Nipper. 

Soon other scouts arrived and presently 
an automobile rolled up to the door and 
four of the town’s councilmen climbed out. 
The party was composed of Mr. Bassett, 
Mr. Bates, Mr, Adams and Mr. Franklin, 
all members of the Mayor’s committee of 
judges. The lads were disappointed not 
to see Mr. Ford among them, but they 
felt confident that he would appear in time 
for the official test. 

The Councilmen looked over the moth 





want to know?” 

“We are not certain of that ourselves, 
sir, but we'll take it out and test it. Then 
we'll surely know,” said Nipper. In a few 
moments the moth catcher had been loaded 
into “Old Nanc” and the scouts, judges 
and about one hundred town folk who had 
gathered to see the demonstration, started 
up Otter Creek road. By the time the 
boys had loaded the moth catcher into 
“Old Nanc” the entire troop was there. 
E Rebrsicomagye: te had gone and the stars 

were coming out when “Old Nanc” 
arrived at the appointed location. Every 
one was extremely curious and the mo- 
ment the moth catcher was put on the 
ground men and women alike began to 
inspect the contrivance closely. It was 
fully twenty minutes before the boys 
could connect the wires to the searchlight 
and the motor. Then a scout was sent 
post haste back to headquarters to throw 
the switch and let the current into the new 
line. 

When this was done Nipper, who was 
in charge on this occasion, took his place 
beside the contrivance. Scouts with staffs 
were detailed to keep the small crowd 
back and away from the front of the 
machine. 


“Are you all ready, 
Bruce. 

“Sure,” said Nipper. Then, “say, is 
Mr. Ford here? I wish he was; I’d like 
to have him see this. Oh, Bruce, if it 
will only work! I’m getting as nervous 
as a cat.” He glanced toward the auto- 
mobile where the four judges sat waiting. 

“Tut, tut, don’t get fussed,” said Bruce, 
trying hard to conceal his own suppressed 
excitement. 

“All right, here goes,” said Nipper as he 
turned the lamp switch and a moment 
later the motor switch. 

Instantly a long arm of light reached 
out across the valley and focused on the 
heavy growth of elm trees on the opposite 
hill side. The motor began to hum and 
the fan to buzz loudly. Every one was 
attention. Every eye was riveted in the 
long shaft of light that stretched forth into 
the night. A minute they waited, two 
minutes, five minutes! Nothing happened! 

“Oh—this suspense is terrible,” groaned 
Nipper. 

“You're right, it is,’ whispered Bruce. 

Every scout felt the same way. Was 
it a failure? Was their idea only vision- 
ary, after all? Oh, why didn’t something 
happen to relieve the tension. Why 
didn’t-—” 


Nipper?” said 


“Look! There’s a’ moth,” said some 
one. 

“Where?” asked half a dozen breath- 
lessly. 


“Out there! Look! Can’t you see him?” 
said others. 

Sure enough, coming down the: long 
pathway of light was a solitary moth 
winging its fitful way toward the lamp. 
Now it was in the light and now it dodged 
out into the darkness. But always it 
returned a few feet nearer to the waiting 
scouts. It seemed irresistibly drawn 
toward the auto lamp. 

“Come on, come a little closer and we'll 
have you,” whispered Nipper excitedly. 

On it came toward the upturned mouth 


(Concluded on page 64) 
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Each Part of Uniform 


is stamped with the 
Official Seal of the 


Boy Scouts of America 














We Manufacture Uniforms for 


BOYS’ ORGANIZATIONS OF ALL KINDS 


AGENTS IN ALL LARGE CITIES 


If none in your town, arrange- 
ments may be made with 


SIGMUND EISNER 


Official Outfitter to the 


Boy Scouts of America 


MANUFACTURER OF 


U.S. Army and National Guard Uniforms 





RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 

















New York Salesrooms 


103 FIFTH AVENUE 
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Eight Selected Pages from 
FOURTH ANNUAL CATALOG 


Department of Equipment and Supplies 


Boy Scouts of America, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





Important changes in price list made necessary by European War. 
All Previous quotations revoked from May ist, 1916. Notice is hereby 
given that unsettled business conditions due to the war may necess- 
’ tate further changes in prices without notice. 





BOY SCOUT UNIFORM 
AND ACCESSORIES 


Prices do not include delivery unless stated. 


HOW TO ORDER. 

Official uniforms are for the sole use of regu- 
larly enrolled Scouts twelve years of age and 
over, and for commissioned Scout leaders who 
are entitled to wear them ge eee A to the pre- 
scribed yore given in the official Hand- 
oes and _ subject _ the provisions of the An- 
nual Membership olan. , 


All orders for uniforms or parts thereof 


must be signed by a registered Scoutmaster,| 


and where there is a al Council counter- 
signed by the Commissioner or other author- 
ized representative. 


> REG- 
GN uL Ae oN 
2 SCOUT HAT. 
New model. Olive 
drab felt; ventil- 
ated crown, silk 
band; detachable 
ties. Shipping 
weight, 1 lb. 


Given for 2 subscriptions to BOYS’ LIFE, 
or for 1 subscription and 65c lo 

No. 502. SPECIAL SCOUT HAT. This 
is an extra fine fur felt hat, the same as 
furnished to Scoutmasters. mds a dressy 
appearance to the uniform. (See No. 501, 
listed with “Uniforms for Scout Leaders.”’) 
Shipping weight, boxed to prevent damage 
in transit, 1 lb. 3 ozs. 

Given for 4 oR tene to BOYS’ LIFE, 
or for 1 subscription and $1.50 cash. 

No. 503A. LEATHER HAT BAND. Proper 
for wear on any felt hat. Stamped at inter- 
vals with Scout emblem. Mention hat size. 
Prepaid 15¢ 

Given in connection with a subscription 
to BOYS’ LIFE, as enplataed in special 
note. See page I. 

SCOUT 


No. 504. 

SUMMER HAT. The 

hat that goes with 

the summer outfit. 

Made of heavy khaki 

drill, inside seams 

nicely bound and reinforced with leather. 

Eyelets in crown for ventilation, and has 
detachable hat cord. Shipping weight 1o0zs. 0c 
Given for 1 subscription to BOYS’ LIFE. 
No. 505. SCOUT 
“COAT. Extra Quality. 
This coat is made in 
olive drab cloth of the 
standard required by 
the United States 
Army. Very durable 
and of fine appearance. 
Shipping weight 1 lb. 

13 ozs. 

Given for 6 subscrip- 
tions to BOYS’ LIFE, 
oe 


$1.15 





. for 1 

d $2.50 cash. 
No. SCOUT COAT. Standard Qual- 
ity. ost Scouts are content and proud as 


well to wear this coat. Made of standard 


anteed by the manufacturer and National 


Headquarters. Has standing collar, four 
bellows pockets, handsome metal buttons 
bearing official Boy Scout emblem. Ship- 
ping weight 1 Ib. 10 ozs. $1 
Given for 3 subscrijtions to BOYS’ LIFE, 
or for 1 subscription and $1.00 cash. 

Standard Sizes for Boys’ Coats. 
Have someone take your measurements at 
the points shown by the neighboring illustra- 
tion and compare them with those in the fol- 


lowing table and_then order nearest MESS: 

Age-Size Breast Waist Length Sleeve Colla 
18 34 32 2% 31 16 
17 33 3t 25 30% 15% 
16 32 2% 24% 20%a 15 
15 31 30 24 vs a 14% 
14 Kd 29 23/3 27, 4 
13 2BY, 33 = 13% 
12 27% 13 
No. 507. EXTRA size COATS. For 

those requiring coats larger than the 


eighteen-year age-size, as above, extra 
sizes are furnished as per following scale. 


After measurements are taken, order by 

















nearest number in table below. eens 
“a ht ., Ib. 10 ozs 4 Boys LIFE, $1.75 
ven for 4 subscriptions 
for 1 dpweneiess ~~ peat cat 
o. Breast Waist Length Sleeve Collar 
I 32 7 32 ; 
. % 33 27% 32 164 
3 37 4 2 32% 16% 
4 # 35 BY 32% 17% 
3 39 36 29 33 17% 
40 37 20% 33 18 
7 42 8 jo 33% 18% 
508. SCOUT 
pReEcHes. Extra Qual- 
ity. Made of the U. S. 
= Army standard material 
ee match im -~, 505, 
ipping weight 1 Ib. 1 
“Given for 4 subscriptions 
en for scr’ 
ome i E, or 1 sub- 
ee $1.75 cash. 
AN 509. SCOUT 
B R E E CHES, Standard 


. The regulation ar- 

ticle to match coat 
Full pattern, pty ‘with 
belt loops and _ pockets. 
Legs laced below knee; to be worn with 
. jeings or stockings. Shipping weight 

ozs. 

vives for 2 neg gy to BOYS’ LIFE; 


or 75¢ 
Standard Sizes for Boys’ Breeches. 
Order by age<size according to following scale: 


Age.size Waist i aoe = — 

x 32 13 

17 31 30% 25% 13% 9 

16 x 35 25 13 9 

15 29 34 24Y4 12% 8% 

$5 2 Rg 
23 1 

12 262 304 22 12 

No. 510. EXTRA SIZE BREECHES. 


Those requiring breeches larger than the 
br ee -year age-size shown above should 

from the following scale, making 
ose “a the extra-size number. Shipping 








Extra Sizes. 

No. Waist Seat Inseam Calf Ankle 
1 32 8 27 13% 9% 
7 33 39 27 - oM% 
3 34 40 28 o% 
4 35 41 27 1s o% 
5 36 42 2B 10 
6 37 43 27 18% 10% 
7 38 44 2B 15¥a 10% 
Given for 3 subscriptions to Boys? LIFE; 

or for 1 subscription and $1.00 cash 


No. §29. ‘SCOUT 
BELT. For Scouts 
has been provided 
the most improved 
and up-to-date belt 
made of olive drab 
webbing with gun- 
metal fittings, in- 
cluding snap hooks for attaching equip- 
ment, The patent buckle allows it to be 
put on and off quickly. Shipping weight 





No. 511. SCOUT 
SHORTS. This is 
the popular garment 
for summer wear, 
being worn with 
shirt and cotton or 
woolen stockings. 
Made of standard 
khaki material in 
style similar to run- 
ning pants. Order 
by age-size as per 
scale below. Ship- 


Given for 1 sub- 
scription to BOYS’ 


LI 
No. 512. WOOLEN SHORTS. Sea Scouts 
and others desiring a warmer garment will 
find these shorts the thin Regulation 
live drab officers’ cloth. Order by age-size 
BS per scale below. Shipping weight 1 Ib. 
j2 ozs. 
Given for 3 subscriptions to BOYS’ LIFE; 
or for 1 subscription and $1.25 cash. 
Standard Sizes of Scout Shorts. 

Age-size Waist Seat Inseam Outseam 

18 40 12% 23 

17 BA 12% 23 

16 Fa 1% 21% 

15 36 1% 21 
14 ae 11 20% 
13 m1 


11 
334 


1 =% 
wintie SA Shier. 
The regulation shirt 
for all uniforms. 
Standard khaki ma- 
terial, two bellows 
pockets, coat style, 
: equipped with official 


BA BBSEE 2. 








buttons, 

Order - —- 
as per scale pa: 
Shipping weight + Ib. $1.10 


tions to BOYS’ LIFE; 
ibscription 














khaki material which has been submitted 
to sun, acid and strength tests, and guar- 


weight 1 Ib. 8 ozs. 


or for 1 sw! 
and 60c 


§ ozs. 40C 
Given in connection with a subscription 

to BOYS’ LIFE as explained in special 

note. See Page 1. 


ping weight 12 ozs. 6c 





Mailing weights are given for parcel post delivery. For rates consult postmaster or any mail order catalogue. 
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4 No. 515. SCOUT SUMMER SHIRT. .A 


gt an 


* 


14%4 
17 14% 
16 14 


No. 568. RED 
he belongs. 


they will be rep 

. 569. Same, 
No. 578. Same, 
No. 571. Same, 
No. 572. Same, 
No. 573. Same, 
No. 574. Same, 
No. 575. Same, 
No. 576. Same, 
No. 577. Same, 
Same, 
. Same, 
Same, 
No. 581. Same, 
No. 582. Same, 
. Same, 
Same, 


Color 
terns. Abso 





No. 





rather Righter weight than No. 
fittings. Shipp’ 
iven for 2 subscriptions 
or for 1 eerie and 40c 
No. 516. WOO SHIRT. It is thought 
by many that a woolen shirt is desirable 
both summer and winter, This one is suit- 
able for use with any of the uniforms and 
is made coat style with pockets, and 
equipped with o 
weight 1 Ib. 3 OZS....secccccesessees ROOTES $1.75 
Given for 4 subscriptions to BO 
or 1 subscription and $1.25 cash. 
Order all shirts by following scale: 
Age-size Size Collar 
I 





LEGGINGS. 


. 514. Same 
ight 9 ozs 
YS’ LIFE; 


ing we 
to 
id cash. 


cial buttons. Shipping 
? LIFE; 


15 13% 
14 13 
12 12 13 


MERCEEN NECKER- 


CHIEF. The color of a Scout’s necker- 

chief or scarf indicates the troop to which 

Merceen scarfs are strong, 

durable, and backed by a definite guarantee 

that should rome | fade within six months 
ac 


ed without charge....... 
color Maroon. 
color Orange. 
color Lemon. 
color Tea Green, 
color Moss Green. 
color Dark Green, 
color Navy Blue. 
color Royal Blue, 
color Violet. 
color Purple. 
color Khaki. 
color Dark Brown. 
color Gray. 
color Black. 
color Sky Blue. 
color Claret. 


Same, color i 

OLD FASHIONED BANDANNA. 

turkey red. 
lately fast. D9. .ccsccweesvsescces 

No. 587. Same, color Indigo Blue.......... 


Assorted fancy pat- 


LANYARDS 

The lanyard adds a 
picturesque touch to the 
scout uniform. On it is 
worn the knife or whis- 
tle which is, therefore, 
always ready to hand 
and in no danger of be- 
ing “somewhere else” 
when — needed. 
Made of best quality 
braid with sliding knot 
and loop for attaching 
knife or whistle. Each. 

In two colors: No. 1216 
Khaki, No. 1217 White. 


591. IMPROVED SCOUT 
This is the new 
the United 


zs. 9c 


Age-size Size Collar 


15c 





No. 527, WOOLEN STOCKINGS. 
Very attractive and durable stock- 
ings made from pure wool olive 
drab yarn to match all uniforms. 
Turn down low knee. Shipping 
weight a we ae sdnecdpe dices oe 

subscriptions to 
BOYS’ LIFE; or 1 subscription and 
75c cash. . 

No. 527A. FOOTLESS WOOLEN - 
STOCKINGS. Scouts complain that 
on long hikes toes and heels of 

., Stockings soon wear through, re- 
quiring “darns” likely to cause blisters. 

ith these stockings cheap half-hose or 
socks may be used, which can be thrown 
away when worn through. Shipping weight 
BS ORB. cocccinubaawibspages tecvecebatawakheeseas 

Given for 2 subscriptions to BOYS’ LIFE; 
or for 1 subscription and 75c cash. 

No. 528. COTTON STOCKINGS. 
not as satisfactory as the woolen, this is 
a splendid grade of stocking for Scout wear. 
Used especially with knickerbockers. Ship- 
pin et BO OZB.rcccccccee eocecdeesevonesséo 

ven connection with a subscrip 
to BOYS’ LIFE as explained in special 
note. See page 1. 

No. 528A. FOOTLESS COTTON STOCK- 

INGS. Same as the preceding. See No. 


While 


526A for explanation. Shipping —— ? ozs. 30¢ 
iP 


Given connec with a su tion 
to BOYS’ LIFE as explained in special 
note. Page 1, 





No. 592. 1916 SCOUT HAVERSACK. The 
new haversack closely follows that supplied 
by the United States Government. Made 
of good stout khaki material with web 
straps. Buckles and straps properly rein- 
forced. Roomy and well adapted to the 
needs of hiker and camper. 
weight, t COROT CORP ORS O REE eTeeeeteereeeeess 





No. 1257. PACK-SACK WITH BLANKET 
ROLL. Made of good quality Khaki color 
closely woven canvas. Carrying straps 
made of strong webbing. Removable 
blanket strap 30 inches long so that blank- 
et, hikers, tent, etc., may be rolled, and 
strapped around the bag as illustrated. 
Dimensions of bag 13% x 10% x 3%. The 
flap extends well over the bag and is fitted 
with long strap and buckle. Outfit suitable 


for carrying, complete over-night equip- 


ment. S 


No. 1271. “DANDY” POCKET KIT. A 
useful article in camp, troop cabin or home. 
Contains the following tools guaranteed by 
the maker for quality: Round-head ham- 
mer, flat-head hammer, chisel, reamer, 
punch, wide brad-awl, narrow brad-awl, 
tack puller, screw driver. Postpaid........ 





Shipping 
$1.25 


ipping weight, 1 Ib...........++++ $1.75 





No. 502. PATRICK SCOUT MACKINAW. 
The genuine mackinaw of the Northwest. 
“Bigger-than-weather.” With one of these 
coats the Scout uniform is complete for 
winter wear. Olive drab, all wool, big 
rolling collar, four kets and belted at 
waist. A garment for every-day use with 
a Scout’s regular clothes. der by breast 
measurement. Boys’ sizes, 28 to 34. Ship- 


ping weight, 6 IbS.........sscccecsesesecs +o0$8.50 


Given for 17 tions to BOYS' 
LIFE; or for 1 subscrip’ and $8.00 cash. 

No. 544. SPECIAL 
SCOUT MACKINAW. 
Also an all-wool coat. 
Olive drab. Similar in 
model to the preceding. 
Suitable for Scouting 
and every-day wear. Or- 
der by breast measure- 
ment. Boys’ sizes 2 to 


Given for 10 subscrip- 
tions to BOYS’ LIFE; 
or for 1 subscription and 





No. 1061. STANDARD SEWING KIT. To 
“Be Prepared” is to be ready for any 
emergency. _ This handy little oufit con- 
tains everything for repairing accidents to 
the Scout uniform or other clothing. Scis- 
sors, safety pins, common pins, needle 
thread, buttons, etc., in duck case boun 
and tied with blue worsted braid. Pre- 


BGA. . cectsocsescecses ppncnbite daebesvacesbudctede SOc 


Given for 1 subscription to BOYS’ LIFE. 


No. 567. KHAKI . No haver- 
sack should be without a spool of_this 


‘thread for repairing accidents to the Scout 
Postpaid....... Se 


uniform. Spool of 50 yds. 


Given in connection with a subscription 
to BOYS’ LIFE. See page 1. 

No. 534. ‘EXTRA COAT BUTTONS. But- 
tons are bound to pull off and get lost. 
Scouts should always have extra ones on 
hand. Set of official buttons consists of 
five large and four small. Each marked 


with the official emblem. Postpaid......... 1S¢ 


Given in connection with a subscription 
to BOYS’ LIFE. See page 1. 

No. 535. EXTRA SHIRT BUTTONS. Set 
of seven small official buttons for the Scout 
shirt. Each one marked with the Scout 
emblem. 

Given in connection with a subscription 
to BOYS’ LIFE. See page 1. 

No, 531. ATHLETIC SHIRT. While pri- 
marily intended as an undergarment, this 
is designed for use in camp as a jersey to 
be worn with Scout shorts. Made of olive 
drab cotton. Order by breast measure- 


ment. Shipping weight 8 ozS8.............+. 
Given in connection with a subscription 
to BOYS’ LIFE as explained in special 


note. See page 1. 


No. 532. ATHLETIC DRAWERS. These, 
with No. 531, complete a Scout’s under- 
wear. Olive. drab cotton material, finished 
with strong ribbed cuffs, reaching just 
below the knee. Order by waist measure- 
ment. 

Given im connection with a subscription 
to BOYS’ LIFE as explained in special 
note. See page 1. 


No. 533. SCOUT UNION SUIT. Many 
boys prefer the combination garment_in- 
stead of separate shirt and drawers. Olive 
drab, cotton material. Cut athletic style. 
Give breast and waist measurements. Ship- 








ping Weight 28 G66. iis cinicis ccccsessssequad 50c 
Given for 1 subscription to BOYS’ LIFE. 
{Lik LL} No. 513... SCOUT 
" KNI RS. 
Some Scouts prefer 


these to the breeches. 
With them are worn 
either the cotton or 











1 ing used b n 

Soles’ Government and militia wa —— — woolen _ stockings. 

| of many states. It is pro- Just the thing Standard quality 
vided in response to a demand for the Hike. A few khaki, with pockets, 

for a higher grade legging than of these desolved in belt guides and knee 

heretofore supplied. ade of the mouth prevent fa- buckles. Full pattern. 

extra heavy olive drab canvas tigue and supply suffi- Shipping weight 1 Ib. 

and provided with new style eas er eee ae om ag apassnsheks 

lacing. ree Prete t Ib.. 9c = is lass flasks, b.. Sy. ae. mee 
izes for ggings average abou ab- -size st e-size aist 

Size Height Calf Ankle lets, Chocolate flavor. a Ag eo nas 

3 1% 15% a Postpaid .....cccccceeee br rf bs 2 

I 1 
I i i 10 No. 1285. | Same, but ete = 13 27 
. ° 10% 12 ain malte mi 
Y avor. Postpaid....... 35¢ Given for 2 subscriptions to BOYS’ LIFE; 
oe "4 12th 834 . or for 1 subscription and 35c cash. 


34. Shipping weight 4 lbs.$5.00 


Postpaid occccosccoccrccsesesocesces 10c 


Shipping weight 8 ozs...........++.+ 25e 








This catalog supersedes previous issues. All prices subject to change without notice. 
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For the second year, the Department of Equipment ‘and Supplies offers 
: and CAMP. careful selection of reliable tents and camp supplies. These it recom- 
mends to the attention of those who are planning Scout camps and who 
may be unable, because of limitations of locality or time and experience, to 
purchase such equipment for themselves. 


The Department is in a position to procure at reasonable cost camp supplies of every description in addition to those listed here, and 
is anxious to be of service. Scout Masters and others are respectfully urged to consult the partment upon any camp problems which may 
arise connected with outfitting or maintenance. Upon request, it will also make available names of firms from whom high-grade food supplies 


6 nese ah sueaial ; 
PRICES DO NOT INCLUDE SHIPPING CHARGES UNLESS STATED. IN ORDERING, SPECIFY WHETHER EXPRESS OR FREIGHT 
DELIVERY IS DESIRED. 

















“IMPROVED RELIANCE” WALL TENTS 


Important Notice—“Improved Reliance” tents are made from guaranteed full wt. 8-10-12 oz. 
first quality duck, figured on duck 29% in. wide, 36 in. long. Beware of prices lower than “Im- 
proved Reliance” prices. Many tents are sold for full wt. 8-10-12 oz. duck at lower prices than 
‘Reliance.” Such tents are figured on the basis of 36 in. duck instead of 29% in. hey actu- 
ally weigh 6-8-10 oz., whereas a piece of duck 29% in. wide figures full wt. 8-10-12 oz. Be 
careful when placing your order for tents, that you do not buy 36 in. goods, as they are 





inferior. Z 
“Improved Reliance” Wall Tents are guaranteed to have first class workmanship, full size : La : 
and ht., and to be reinforced. Eaves and top have waxed twine sewed-in grommets, all seams No. K2973. Camper’s Hammock. For hikes 
taped and double stitched. Complete, with ropes, poles, stakes, etc. and short camps many prefer this handy 
form of sleeping arrangement. Other sup- 
“IMPROVED RELIANCE” WALL TENTS. yes can = cones aay ome in it. > 
Full 6% ft. centre, 3 ft. side walls— h 12 OS. Reavy i-colored canvas, wit 
" ‘ ardwood spreader, extra cords strun 
No. Size Wt.ofDuck Each No. Size Wt.of Duck Each No. -Size Wt.ofDuck Each | shrouch brees grommets ison hancere 
4 & ° 4 
K40 7x7 8 oz. $6.50 K43 7X9 8 oz. $7.85 = K46 8x10 88 oz. $9.00 Extra well made and finished. Size, 40 x 
K4l 7x7 10 Oz. 7.70 K“4 7x9 10 Oz. 9.10 K47 8x10 10 Oz. 10.50 8&4 ins. $1.75 
Kaz 7x7 12 OZ. 9.30 K45 7x9 12 OZ. 11.20 K48 8x10 «12 oz, 13.00 No. 125%. FOLDING CANDLE LAN- 


TERN. A splendid lantern for Scouts and 


Full 7 ft. centre, 3 ft. side walls— other campers. Li ut compact and simple. 


No. Size Wt. of Duck Each No. , ,size, = =Wt. of Duck Each Collapses and folds flat to be carried in 
K4 9’ 4” x 11" 8” 8 oz. $10.65  KSi g 4” xi1'8 12 02. $15.25 pocket or haversack. Ready for use in a 
Kse 9 4” xu" 8” 10 072. 12.40 moment. Size open 10° x 4% x 4 inches. 
















de with a 
back with handle an 

slot for hanging up. 
This is the Govern- 
ment standard Army 
lantern. Storm- 
proof and made of 
galvanized iron with 
aluminum re- 
flector and extra 
heavy Mica _ sides. 
shipping weight, 2 


Full 7% ft. centre, 3% ft. walls— 

i i .of Duck Each No. Size Wt.of Duck Each No. Size Wt. of Duck Each 
es ae 3 oz. ¥ $14.30 KSS 12x16 8 oz. $15.80 Ks8 12x18 8 oz. $17.55 
KS3 _ 12x14_~=C«&dC0.: OZ. 16.65 KS6 12x16 ~~ 10 Oz. 18.50 Ks9 12x18 10 02. 20.60 
KS4 12x14) 12 02. 20.50 Ks?) 12x16—s 12. 07z.. 22.75 Keo = 12x18 = 12 7. 25.20 


Full 8% ft. centre, 4 ft. walls— } 

i .of Duck Each No. Size Wt.of Duck Each No. Size Wt.of Duck Each 
kei a 3 = $18.70 K6é3 14x16 = 12 02, $27.15 K66 16x20. ‘12 oz. $40.00 
K62 14x16 10 Oz. 21.98 K65 16x20 10 02. 32.75 





SS 


SS: REINFORCED « 
Ny EAVES 22 CORNERS 


tinned steel plate. 
ipping weight, 2 
1 ”... $1.50 


NOTE: These lan- 
terns are adapted to 
use either the reg- 
ular Army candle 1% 
inch diameter, or the 
standard candle % 
diameter. Paraffin or 
tallow candles are 
too soft for such 

Ne 10. HARD 

o. b 
CANDLES FOR FOLDING LANTERNS. 
Special odorless and dripless candles made 
by hydraulic process, do not soften in hot 
weather, Diameter % inch. Weight per 
dozen, 1 Ib. BOR. c0ce Sess éendnedecscteneeks 

No. 1261. Same, but diameter 1% inch. 
Weight per dozen 2 Ibs. Dozen.. 





eeeeee eeeeee 





“IMPROVED RELIANCE” TENT FLIES 
_ As duck is not waterproof, it is customary to provide tents with flies, especiall 
in permanent camps. This not only keeps the roof dry, but makes the tent cooler as cnr f 
— same high-grade material goes into their construction as that used in “Reliance” 
ents. 


First Quality—Guaranteed full weight, 8-10-12 oz. duck. } 














No. Size Wt. of Duck Each No. Size Wt. of Duck Each No. Size Wt. of Duck Each 
K16 8 x10 8 oz. $4.50 K20 12x14 8 oz. $7.15 Kz 12x18 8 oz. 80 
Ki7 8 xI0 10 oz. 5.25 K21 12x14 10 oz. 8.25 K2s 12x18 10 oz. 10.30 
Ki8 QY%4x12 8 oz. 5.30 K22 12x16 8 oz. 8.90 K26 14x16 8 oz. 9.40 
Kis g4x12—s 10 02. 6.25 K23 12x16 = 100. 9.25 K27 14x16 = s:« 10 02. 11.00 
“SUPERIOR” WALL TENTS. 
Complete with Poles, Pins and Ropes. Packed each in Canvas Sack. 
ies may WHITE pare a P cee: 10 02. Peck 
: ei 10 oz. Duc 12 0z. Duc 10 oz. Duc Army Duc CAMP LANTERNS 
See Yan Double Double Single Bouble No. C2810. “Blizzard.” Cold blast, No. 2 
~ Ft. Ge. “7 Ee. yay No. Filled No. Filled burner, reinforced tubes, globe lifts inside 
7 7 3 20 $11.05 Ww30 $10.00 we of frame, dome shape bright tin solderless 
H x 9 3 we 11.10 w2i 13.15 W31 11.75 wal 15.75 oil fount, large oil filler, patent safet 
oa a H wn bao wa 4 wu as wa ba wing lock coneless burner, security stand- 
cig i We Be We 2S We eRe ee | ete agen pdtice bac 
. 2 ' a. aa SE ge ea ee =m 
wx 3% Wie ss W265 Ws 2425 Ws 3220 crn. Sad tlaek cyan” txtaht’ canna 
~o 3 wi Wa ae wa =< wa 34.60 tin reflector and Seliceye los with 2%- 
ee ; Wis ay W29 635 W39 ais was = inch ruby rear lens, safety oil well, burns 
13 hours. No. 1 “Junior,” tinned steel 
FLIES COMPLETE, BUT WITHOUT POLES, HALF THE PRICE OF TENTS OF burner, bracket with each lamp. May also 
CORRESPONDING SIZE | 3 4 hand wasere. , = wena 
nis eight, over all, 1134 inches........ 
NOTE: The wit aoe P =~ Em nm used =. for camp purposes. Be A = — = Cold Blast eee some 
however, tion. us your requiremen irst qualit und tops and smoot t- 
full specifications, and we will send you prices and other information. toms. Fit autor of oy Ronen lamps.......- 








Because of Uncertain Market Conditions Prices Are Subject to Change 
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“POPULAR” HIKE TENT. 


This is a splendid tent for use of Boy 
Scouts on hikes or week-end camps. It is 
made in regular army “dog” style from 
heavy drill, dyed with genuine khaki dye 
(government ormula), and the fabric is 
waterproofed. 

Tent is open front and rear, but back 
can be closed with the attached snap but- 
tons, anes f and easily erected. Poles, 
metal ground pegs and guy cords with 
each tent. All packed in waterproof carry- 
ing case. Size in case 21 inches long and 
5 inches in diameter, Tents when erected 
are 36 inches high and afford ample sleep- 
ing room for two boys. 


No. C0100. 66 in. size. Shipping weight, 
Gh WDD: we cesechden cs vec ccsedoncccseccescepesese 


No. C0101. 72 in. size. 


595 IDB. . ccccccccccccescocce Cnccccccecesesosesses $3.5e 





No. 1170. SP EC! AL KHAKI CAMP 
BLANKET. While all cotton, this blanket 
is practical for summer use in most parts 
of the country and represents very good 
value. Size 54 by 78 inches; stamped 

“B. S. A.” Shipping weight 3 Ibs 


ee eeeeeeee 





Given for 4 subscriptions to BOYS’ LIFE; 
or 1 subscription and $1.50 cash. 


No. 1171. KHAKI ARMY BLANKET. 
Soft, beautiful blanket for all-year-round 
use in camp or on the hike. Stamped with 
official badge design. Made of good, clear 
material, 50 per cent wool, on a strong cot- 
ton warp. Should be a prized possession of 
any Scout. Size 66 by 80 inches. Shipping 


Weight Gh Mie. 62. csceccatotnicvescapecesseuss $3.50 


Given for 7 adattathins Be. A deal LIFE; 
or 1 subscription and $3.00 


No. 1172. HIGH-GRADE KHAKI CAMP 
BLANKET. Scoutmasters especially will 
be interested in this blanket. Known com- 
mercially as an all-wool blanket, though 
containing a slight amount of cotton to 
give added strength. Absolutely first qual- 
Size 62 by 84 inches. Shipping weight 


BIDE. codaddivccess ecnccedccdscotas sivecbégesces $5.00 


Given for 10 subscriptions to BOYS’ 
LIFE; or 1 subscription and $4.50 cash. 


No. 541. WATER-PROOF CAMP BLAN- 
KET. Finely finished and light in weight. 
Single water-proof sheet, with brass grom- 
mets and ball and socket fasteners. Size 


45 by 72. Shipping weight 2 Ibs...........$1.10 


No. 560. GROUND BLANKET. Made of 
the new Federal “Seal Brand” water-proof 
material. Very serviceable. Size 45 by 72 
inches. Shipping weight 2 Ibs.............. 

Given for 2 subscriptions to BOYS’ LIFE; 

er for 1 subscription and 75c cash. 


No. 561. LIGHTER BLANKET. Same as 
the preceding, but better ey and not 
80 heavy, though durable. hippit ng weight 
3 Ib. 19: Gibseciseceees Secvenvésoese ddegeconece 

Given for 6 eubecrigtions to BOYS’ LIFE; 
er 1 subscription and $2.50 cash. 


No. 540. WATER-PROOF CAPE. Rather 
better than the poncho as an all-around 
arment for Scouting and general wear. 
Slive Khaki, extra light weight, unlined, 
fitted with flannel-lined collar and patent 
clasps. When not worn may be used as 
pack cover or bed we 


Shippin 
weight 2 Ibs. 6 ozs......... aA “PO 





se 
254 BRAD 


Given for 4 sdtnattiieas: to BOYS’ LIFE; 
or for 1 subscription and $1.50 cas 

No, 550. “SCOUT SPECIAL” CAPE. This 
garment is ideal for Scouting or for school 
wear. Made of the new — proof mate- 
rial used by the U. Arm Will not 
stick, mildew or_dry oe Has corduro 
military collar. Buttons are riveted; wit 
fly buttonholes. Order by breast measure- 


ment. Up to and including size 34. _, 


ping weight 2 Ibs. 6 02S...........eeeeeees 

Given for 4 subscriptions to BOYS’ LIFE; 
or for 1 subscription and $1.50 cash. 

No. 551. SPECIAL CAPE FOR SCOUT 
LEAD. Same as the preceding. Men- 
tion collar-size and breast measurement. 
Sizes 36 and larger. Shipping weight 2 


SOD, BO. COM dn rece hivisbipecdcctairiivdecviceded $3 


Given for 6 subscriptions to BOYS’ LIFE; 
or for 1 subscription and $2.50 cash. 


No. 552. LIGHT-WEIGHT CAPE. Made 
like Nos. 550 and 551, vut better quality 
and lighter. Order by breast measure- 
ment. Shipping weight 2 Ibs................ 

Given for 8 subscriptions to BOYS’ LIFE, 
or for 1 subscription and $3.50 cash. 


No. 553. LIGHT CAPE FOR LEADERS. 
Same as No. 552 Give collar-size and 
breast measurement. 


Given for 10 subscriptions to BOYS’ 
LIFE, or for 1 subscription and $4.50 cash. 





No. 554. “SCOUT SPECIAL” PONCHO. 
This is the style used by army officers 
and National Guard. Made of the new ma- 
terial, with special circular collar to ex- 
clude rain at the neck. So fitted that two 
ponchos buttoned together form a weather- 
proof sleeping bag for two persons. Size 
45 by 72 inches. Shi 

Given for 3 subscriptions to — LIFE; 
or for 1 subscription and $1.15 cash. 


No. 555. SPECIAL PONCHO FOR LEAD- 
. Same as the preceding. — 66 by 


inches. Shipping wei ae ‘bas tana 
"Given $ cabeotiphions 4 - 4 . ss 
or for 1 


Shipping weight 2 
$5. 


ipping weight 2 Ibs...$1.65 














No. 55. LIGHT-WEIGHT ARMY 
PONCHO. Those desiring the Army style 
of poncho will find this like No. * but 


better Taality and lighter. — i4s y 72 
inches. Sh ipping weight 1; Ib..12 ozs....... $3. 
Given for 6 subscriptions to Boys’ LIFE, 


or for 1 subscription and $2.90 cash. 

No. 557. LARGER PONCHO. Same as 

No. 556. Size 66 by go inches. soreceitsn 

weight 3 IbS. 10 OZS.....-ssescesscesseseserese 
Given he 9 subscriptions to BOYS’ LIFE, 

or for 1 subscription and $3.90 cash. 











No. 536. WATER-PROOF PONCHO. This 
article has a great variety of uses. Worn 
over the shoulders, affords excellent pro- 
tection when caught in the rain. May also 
be used as a bed blanket to keep off 
dampness when sleeping on the ground, 
and as a cover for a Scout’s shoulder pack. 
Made like a single blanket, with openin 
in center for the head. closing with a b: 
and socket fastening. New model, with col- 
te Oo Size 45 to 72 inches. Shipping weight 

Given for 3 subscriptions to BOYS’ LIFE; 
or for 1 subscription and $1.00 cash. 


No. 537. LARGER PONCHO. Same as 
preceding. Size 66 by 90 inches. Shipping 
weight @ IDB. «2... .csecessesccccccccesesceccce 

Given for 4 subscriptions to BOYS’ LIFE; 
or for 1 subscription and $1.50 cash. 

No. 558. WATER- 
PROOF SCOUT 
HAT. Suitable for 
wear with any of 
the above gar- 
ments. Give usual 
hat-size. Lined. 
Shipping weight 8 
CRS.: 6cisc<ensas cobs 

WE for 2 sub- 

a epi yed 
or for 1 sub- 





scription and 25c cash. 


No. 559. UNLINED ryt Similar to No. pa 


558. Shi ping WEIGht 4 ORG. «650. ccdc>steus 
Given ke 1 subscription < BOYS’ LIFE. 


No. 538. WATER-PROOF MIDDY HAT. 
When going on a long hike or in camp it 
is well to have a — hat for rainy 
weather. Olive khaki, ve soft and light 
in weight. Sizes 6% and 6% only. Shipping 
a al ) aoe bccsscbadconccead evnsyeeseevaspeses 

Give: a subscription 
to BOYS" LIFE. as explained in special 
note. See page 1. 


No. 539. LARGER HAT. Same as No. 
538. Men’s sizes up to 7%. Shipping 


ar FE 6: OURS cccon ts Weis can veua bhdae nbeadbeaae 50c 


Given for i subscription to BOYS’ LIFE. 


No. 1098. WEB CARRYING STRAP. Very 
handy for carrying blanket roll, poncho or 
other bundles. Fitted with adjustable au- 
tomatic buckle. Length 24 inches. Pre- 


7c 








Remittance in full must accompany all orders. No credit can be allowed. 
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GENERAL SCOUT EQUIPMENT 


Prices Do Not Include Delivery Unless Stated 


No. 1002. SCOUT AXE. The official axe 
for the Boy Scouts of America, stamped 
with the emblem. One of the first pieces 
of equipment that most Scouts want. 
Handy at every turn on hike and in camp. 
Made of one piece of solid steel, hand- 
forged and coated with a non-rusting fin- 
ish. Hickory handle. Eaeged with slot 


for drawing nails. Prepaid......+..ssseesees 75e 





Given for 2 subscriptions to BOYS’ LIFE; 
or for 1 subscription and 25c cash. 

No. 1003. LEATHER AXE SHEATH. It 
is not safe to carry an axe without a guard 
on the blade. Made of heavy selected 
leather. Edges copper riveted. Has slit, 


permitting axe to be worn on belt. Prepaid 25¢ 


Given in connection with a subscription 
to BOYS’ LIFE as in special 
. See page 


No. 1004. SCOUT 
KNIFE. Usually 
the first acquisi- 
tion of a Scout. 
Stag handle, large 

lished cuttin 

lade etched wit 
oficial emblem 
screw driver, can 
opener and boring 
uipped so as to 





tool for leather articles. 


be hung on the Scout belt. Prepaid........ $1.00 


i 1. 
Given for 2 subscriptions to BOYS’ LIFE; 
or for 1 subscription and 5c cash. 


No. 1005. SCOUT 
KNIFE. This also 
is official and is 
designed for those 
Scouts who prefer 
a two-bladed knife. 
Ebony handle. One 
small blade and 
one large, opening without use of finger 
nail. as shackle for hanging on Scout’s 





SR RN rere are 50c 
Given 


for 1 subscription to BOYS’ LIFE. 
No. 1006. SCOUT WHISTLE. By 


this means Scouts are enabled to 
signal to one another or to call 
help in emergencies. Gun-metal 
finish on brass, with ring for at- 
taching to lanyard. Marked with 
official emblem. 

Given in connection with a sub- 
scription to BOYS’ LIFE, as ex- 
plained in special note. See page 1. 

No. 1140. SCOUTMASTER’S 
WHISTLE. Sold to registered Scout 
Officials only. Somewhat different 
in tone from the Scouts’ whistle and super- 
ior quality. Heavy metal, nickel-plated. 





PENNIES Senda cee consnesccantéhdccdenas*ccspesens 25c 


No. 1007. INDI- 
VIDUAL DRINK- 
ING CUP. In these 
days everyone 
wants his personal 


cup. Collapsible 
style with cover; 
nickel - plated 


Stamped with Scout 


emblem. Prepaid.. 10c 


Given im connection with a subscription 
te BOYS’ LIFE, as plained in special 


note. See el. 
a No. 1001. MESS 
KIT. Nearly every 
Scout finds it de- 
sirable to have 
his own individual 
cooking outfit, so 
that he is prepared 
to get a meal at a 
moment’s notice 
(—~) when on a hike. 
This kit consists 
of soup can, cup, 
stew or fry pan, and one broiler. Separate 
handles for each article. All nesting com- 
pactly together. Easily carried in pocket 





or haversack. Weight, 1 Ib. 12 ozs........ 75c 


Given for 2 subscriptions to BOYS’ LIFE; 
or for 1 subscription and 25c cash. 


Prepaid.......... 1c 











No. 1200. ALUMINUM COOK KIT. A new 
Scout mess kit. Complete in every detail 
and bound to be popular. Outfit consists 
of patent a7 with handle, cooking pot 
with cover, drinking cup, and stew pan, 
which also serves as plate or soup bowl. 
There is also a fork and spoon. All pieces, 
with exception of fork and spoon, are made 
of heavy pumas pure aluminum of the 
famous “Wearever” brand. Parts nest 
compactly and do not rattle. Khaki carry- 
ing case to match uniform, with adjust- 
able strap. ~BeOGREs weiss cccccccccowcccessss 


Given for 4 subscriptions to BOYS’ LIFE; 
or for 1 subscription and $1.50 cash. 





No. 1201. ALUMINUM CANTEEN. The 
makers of this famous brand of aluminum 
utensils have made for the Boy Scouts of 
America an almost ideal canteen of heavy 
gauge stock with olive drab cover and ad- 
justable carrying strap. The capacity is 
just over a quart. It is probable that this 
canteen will soon become a part of every 


Scout’s equipment. Shipping weight 1 Ib.:$1.75 


Given for 3 sub: tions to BOYS’ LIFE 
or 1 subscription $1.25 cash. 





No. 109. SOLIDIFIED ALCOHOL 
HEATER. An excellent device for use on 
the hike when a wood fire is not desired. 
Can be carried in haversack or pocket. 
Will boil a = of water in about 3% min- 
utes. Complete with fuel to*burn from 4 to 


6 hours. SOPRME viais ve ecntsescdmmmecsdcoveisn Séc 


Given for 1 subscription to BOYS’ LIFE. 


No. 1091. Extra fuel for above. Per can, 
PECPGAS si cccccscvrcgsuccsbebbcecsevevtovecssess 


Given in connection with a subscription 
to BOYS’ LIFE. See page 1. 


No. 1187. COMBINATION 
ND FORK. A 


KNIFE A F 

most handy little contriv- 
ance, practicable and good. 
Place knife and fork point 
to _ and press together 
and each point slips into 
the handle of the other. 
ay — » As Lin 
pocket; len 7% inches; 
width, 4% eet Mailing 
weight, OBE... Kavegscccccecs 


connection 
1 subscription to BOYS’ LIFE. See special 
note, page 1. 








No. 141. MESS CUP. Even though 
equipped with a Mess Kit, it is often de- 
sirable to have one of these heavy, re- 
tinned Army cups, which may be placed 
over the fire for nesting cocoa or broths, 
or making stews. Holds about a quart. 
Shipping weight, 10 ozs......... eccccccccccess 15e 

Given in connection with a subscription 
to BOYS’ LIFE, as explained in special 
note. See page 1. 











No. 1174 No. 1182 
No. 1174. COMBINATION KNIFE, FORK 
D SPOON. Considering its moderate 
price, this is a great find. . Separates in 
three parts, metal handles, good quality. 
Shipping weight, 6 07S........sesesseeeeeeeee 75e 
Given for 2 subscriptions to BOYS’ LIFE, 
or 1 subscription and 25c cash. 


No. 1182. KAMPING KIT. With _ this 
handy little article the Scout is ready for 
the business of eating at any time. pa- 
rates into two parts, consisting of knife 
blade in one handle and fork and spoon in 
the other. Made of best aluminum, Ger- 
man silver, with steel blades. Put up in 
kid case. Shipping weight, 6 ozs... .....-. $1.50 

Given for 3 subscriptions to BOYS’ LIFE, 
or 1 subscription and $1.00 cash. 


Vacuum 
Food Canteen 


No. 1210. Will keep 
your lunch as hot as 
you can eat it for 
twelve hours or more. 
Will keep things cold 
much longer. On hikes 
or for your lunch at 
school, you will d 
contents piping hot 
and palatable. With 
its jacket off the food 
canteen becomes use- 
ful at home in 4 score 
of ways. Keeps liquids 
hot or cold as well as 
solid food. Capacity 
of vacuum jar | pint. 
Protected against 
page mae in heavy tin 
case, with eine to absorb shocks. 
Detachable khaki cover and adjust- 
able strap to match uniform........ 1.75 


Special Cooking Outfits 


No. 1220. 
consists of 
polished 
aluminum 
boiler with 
1 quart 
capacity, a 
coffee 
maker, a 
windshield, 
a cover 
which is 

























‘este : large can of 
fuel sufficient to bring 15 quarts of water 
to the boiling point. Complete in 
leatherette case ........+.465 coees 

No. 1222. Extra can of fuel..... 50c 
No. 1223. tfit similar to No. 
1220, but with polished nickel- 
plated boiler with one pint capacity 
and without coffee maker. Complete 
in leatherette case........ <vttvwenvQue 
No. 1225. Extra ean of fuel....... 





Postage must be added where shipping weights are given. 
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No. 1192, MILE 
PEDOMETER. A hike 
is much more fun if ve 
know how far and 
fast you are traveling. 

e pedometer regis- 
ters every st you 
take. The small dial 
is spaced off in quar- 
ters of a mile up to 
ten miles and the large 
dial registers up to 100 
miles and repeats au- 
tomatically. Hang it 
on your watch pocket 
or on your belt. Full 
directions with each 
pedometer. eeapels.. $1.08 
Given 3 2 2 subsc: 


tions YS’ Li 
or 1 subscription and 5@c in cash. 





No. 1192. Pedometer. 


Scout can afford to 
enter the woods un- 
less provided with a 
reliable compass for 
use in emergency. In 
this and the follow- 
ing comeenses, 
Scouts and their 
leaders are intro- 
duced to a new line 
of high-grade com- 
passes of American 
manufacture. All 
— ypaaaes have a 
— elle centers. 
No. 1202, Leedawl peedies are fitted 
with stop; cases are solid white metal. 
OQpeh GOO vccciceecsocccosscesests ada cul vienvan $1.00 
Given for 2 subscriptions to BOYS’ LIFE, 
or for one subscription and 50c cash. 

No. 1203. GYDAWL COM PASS. Same as 
in case with hinged 





the preceding, but 
COVOET cccccccccwcecccccccesececesesenseseeseoecs 

Given for 4 subscriptions to yess LIFE, 
or for 1 subscription and $1.50 in cash. 





No. 1204. Magnapole. No. 1206. Litenite. 
No. 124. MAGNAPOLE COMPASS. 
Somewhat superior to the above. Has bar 
needle with white enamel dial. open, case. $1.59 
Given for 3 subscriptions to BOYS’ LIFE, 
or for 1 subscription and $1.00 in cash. 
No. 1205. AURAPOLE COMPASS. Same 
as No. 1204, but in case with ninged gov pres. ” mand 
Given for 5 mer nepee to B 
or for 1 subscription and $2.00 in ae 
No. 1206. LITENITE COMPASS. Here is 
an instrument for hiking at night as north 
and south points are feeninous. Floating 
dial instead of needle. Open case.......... 
Given for 4 foe ern gary oe. Boys LIFE, 
or for 1 subsc m and $1.50 
No. 1207. CE. YNITE COMPASS.” Same 


as No. 1206, but with hinged cover......... $3. 
Given for 6 subscriptions to BOYS’ LIFE, 
or for 1 subscription and $2.50. cash. 
No. 168. SCOUT-MASTER’S COM- 


PASS. Scout leaders 
upon whom falls the 
responsibility 
of safeguarding a 
troop of boys will 
appreciate this in- 
strument, which is 
provided with the 
“Pathfinder” device, 
by which the direc- 
=e p. a march can 


caw we and 
Kept throughout the 


journey, Brass case 
with silvered metal 
dial, jeweled needle 
with stop. A turn of 
the compass case 
sets the “Pathfinder” arrow in the direc- 
tion of the march, so Fra any deviation 
from the course may be detected if it is 
found that the march is not in the di- 
potion originally indicated by the “Path- 
nder’ 


— pote ailin hy ebeer ARLES $1.50 
er 1 subscription oe $1.00 pouch g 








No. 1142. SCOUT “RUCKSACK.” The 
best device for carrying personal camp out- 
fit for over-night hikes. Made of light- 


‘weight brown water-proof canvas, 21 inches 


wide, 22 inches high. A draw-string closes 
the top, which is covered by a flap tied 
down with tape. The shoulder straps are 
made of water-proof canvas. From each 
lower corner a heavy cord passes u under 
the arms, and is tied into the shoulder 
strap by a loop knot. Weight 1 Ib. 2 ozs..$1.50 





Given subscriptions to BOYS’ LIFE, 
or 1 ‘aakeasiouen and ‘=? -. 

No. 1212. Boy Scout Id Glasses. A 
great deal of pleasure in profit is de- 
rived from the —— of a pair of good 
field glasses. In nalling and in study 
of birds and mann eir use will be help- 
ful. All of our glasses have achromatic 
lenses oneing. a eg and well-lighted 
field of view TORRA S ccecsacctase Seccesscoe 





Given for 10 
LIFE; or 1 sub 
No. 1215. Adapted to long range work 
and with greater magnifying power. Pre- 


subscriptio to BOYS’ 
tion and $4.50 Pema. 













No. 108. BRASS COMPOUND MICRO- 
SCOPE. Troops so fortunate as to have a 
permanent meeting place reserved to their 
use will delight in having a microscope. 
Such an instrument opens up a new world 
and helps school study. Jointed base, 
height 9 inches, rack and pinion focusing 
adjustment, three lenses, power 110 times. 
Packed in wood box with one mounted ob- 
ject slide, one pair tweezers and two plain 
glass slides, hipping weight 3% Ibs.....$7.00 


Given for se eaieatiotnes to BOYS’ LIFE; 
er 1 subscription and $6.50 cash. 





No. 1143. MERTON’S FIRST-AID 
CHARTS. Offered to Scoutmasters as a 
most practical and graphic means of teach- 
ing anatomy ie eens aid porpeoess oe 
menting the Cross 

MI. Three aan. size 26x38 inches. 

ach in 10 colors, over 50 illustrations. 
Free descriptive circular iit bier 
Price per set prepaid....... 

Given for 10 o_o 2 BOYS’ LIFE; 
or for 1 subscription and $4.50 cash. 


eect eer eeeeneeee 


No. 1100. FIRST 
AID KIT. If 
one Scout were 

carry one of 
these little pack- 
ets what a host 
Fe turns” 
would result. De- 
signed by the 
American Red 
Cross. Contains 
auze banda 
with compress, one triangular muslin ban 
age and two safety pins. Thoroughly 
oractical; helpful also as a practise set. 























— ne OBBsccdcccccscvcesedccsocccovcesoecoce 3c 

Giv mnection with a subscription 
to BOYS’ LIFE, S accordance with special 
See page 1 


note. 














It is 
desirable that 
every tr 
have a icked 
first-aid squad. 
This Pe <5, - 
signe y_t 
American Re d 
_ Cross, is very 
complete. Con- 
tains shears, 
tweezers, c a r- 
bolized vaseline 
package of 
safety pins, two 
4 ire gauze 
plints, two 
ozs. aromatic spirits of Bd Soto one in- 
dividual first-aid a (cardboard), two 
one-yard band ages sterilized gauz 
three one-inch nt a three two an 
one-half-inch bandages, two triangular 
bandages  sgsentee one oe Ss. oe 
Weight 3 | 





eeeeeee Seen eee eenereeeseeeee eens 


Given for 6 beats ‘to BOYS’ LIFE 
or for 1 subscription and cash. 


$2.50 





and the follow- 
ing outfit has 
proven a very 
popular addi- 

tion to our 
first-aid sup- 
plies. Metal 
pocket case 
rag rer rol- 


















er a an 
an e ‘i s . 

linen, absorb 
en cotton, car- 
arnica, adhesive plaster, safety 
Weigh ht 12 


ron oil, 
pins, and book of instructions, 
OBGe: i nds0n 5 2kp toes) cusdis tyavuese’sécisabobepetedd SOc 


Given for 1 subscription to BOYS’ LIFE. 


No. 1179. Same, contains larger quan- 
tities of the above materials, together with 
surgical dressings, ointments for burns 
and sores, aromatic spirits of ammonia, 
and scissors. Weight 1 Ib. 4 ozs.....,.-...-$1.00 





No. 1191. 


POCKET SIGNAL DISK. 
best thing yet to help a Scout to learn the 


The 


Morse and Semaphore alphabets. Made 
like a baseball score card. Turning a cir- 
cular disk brings one letter into “ven. 
which may be identified by reference to the 
alphabet on either side..........sssccceeeeeee iSc 


Given in connection with « cheutation 
to BOYS’ LIFE. Sco epochal adda: oaae 4 





Remittance in full must accompany all orders. No credit can be allowed. 
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No. 1058. MORSE CODE SIGNAL FLAGS. 


Best quality muslin. Size 24 x 24 inches. 






One flag white with red center, other _red 
airs. Pair 75¢ 
LIFE; 


with white center. Sold only in 
Given for 2 subscriptions to BOYS’ 
er for 1 subscription 25c cash. 


1059. SEMAPHORE CODE SIGNAL 
FLAGS. Best quality muslin. Size 18x 18 
inches. One red om ¢ white, divided diag- 
onally, the other white with red bar across 
the center. Sold only in pairs. 

Given for 2 subscriptions to pd Sol LIFE; 
or for 1 subscription and 25c ca 

No. 1161. ELECTRIC sl Gt N ALING 
FLASHLIGHT. Has three reflectors, red, 
white and green, for night signaling with 
Morse code. Complete with Tungsten lamp 
and battery. Shipping weight 12 ozs 

Given for 2 subscript'.ns to BOYS’ LIFE, 
or 1 subscription and 50c cash. 


No. 1161A. Battery for No. 1161. Weight 

@ GBB. car cwdncncdivccddddondcecccececcccsccevens 25c 
Given in connection with a subscription 
to BOYS’ LIFE. See page 1. 





















bulb 


No. 1161B. Tungsten 
for No. 1161. Prepaid 

Given in connection with a 
subscription to BOYS’ LIFE. 
See page 1. 

No. 11466. TUBULAR 
HLIGHT. .This is a 
very powerful light for home 
or camp. May be used as 
flash but has switch for per- 
manent light. Complete with 
strong battery and tungsten 
bulb. Shipping weight 1 Ib. 
7 ozs. 

Given for 2 subscriptions 
to BOYS’ LIFE, or for 1 
subscription and Séc cash. 

No. 1166A. Battery for No. 
1166. Weight 12 ozs..........- 

Given in connection with a 
subscription to BOYS’ LIFE. 
See page 1. 

No. 1166B. Tungsten 
for No. 1166. Prepaid 
Given in connection with a 
Ej subscription to BOYS’ LIFE. 


edat ge 1. 

No. 1008. TELEGRAPH INSTRUMENT. 
It is very desirable that Scouts should 
learn to send and read the Morse Code b 
means of the telegraph instrument as well 


as with flags. The possession of this 
knowldege may some day prove very valu- 
able: ith this s5-ohm combination set 


a bo 
to read. 


connected to a battery or dry cell, 
to send and 


may easily learn 
Weight, 2 Ibs. 80zs 





Given for 4 subscriptions, or 1 subscrip- 
tion and $1.25 


cash. 
No. 1226. BUGLE CORD. Mohair, 7 Aus: * 
1.25 


FELT BAG FOR BUGLES. 
Nicely finished green felt bags of heavy 


len _ with tassels, assorted colors........ 
1235. 





, ar 75c 


See sagecccescdaccecececces $1.00 


-. 15¢ 








| 
| 
| 








No. 1066. DRUM FIFE. In some troops 
fife and drum corps have been organized. 
This instrument is ray wood with long 
silver mountings. Key of C. Per dozen, 
GRRE. TMM, sas adacthcccdsacosgeensciscenccdicae 

No. 1067. Same, but key of B. Per seem, 
$7.00. Each 

Given for 1 subscription to BOYS’ LIFE. 

No. 1068. CROSBY MODEL FIFE. Con- 
siderably~ better fife than the preceding. 

bony wood, extra quality, Key of C. — 
dozen $8.00. Each 

No. 1070. Same. 
$8.00. ach . 

Given for 2 eufieerigttens to BOYS’ LIFE, 
or 1 subscription and 40c cash. 

NOTE: Shipping weight of all fifes, 
singly 8 ozs. Per dozen 4 lbs. 

No. 1072. SNARE DRUM. This is the 


usual type of street drum of regulation pat- 


Few emo eee e ese e eases eeeeeneeeeeee 


tern. Maple shell 14-inch size. Finely fin- 
ished hoops, two calfskin heads with leather 
braces, and snare strainer. Rosewood 
BLICKS reccosccccccccccerccccccccoccecccsesccecs $4.75 


Given for 9 subscriptions to BOYS’ LIFE, 
or 1 subscription and $4.25 cash. 





No. 1075. Maple shell 16 inches, scrolled 


hoops, two calfskin heads with fancy eagle.$7.00 


Given for 14 subscriptions to BOYS’ 
LIFE, or 1 subscription and $6.50 cash. 


No. 1199. PRUSSIAN PATTERN DRUM. 
Nickel-plated corrugated shell, 15 inches 
diameter, 4 inches deep; 8 nickel-plated 


rods, belt hook and leg rest; 12 water- 





proof snares; two fine calfskin heads...... $6.25 


Given for 13 subscriptions to BOYS’ 
LIFE or 1 subscription and $5.75 cash. 

NOTE: 
express, carriage charges collect. 

No, 1064. BOY SCOUT 
TRUMPET. Every 
troop will find a bugle 
desirable, especially in 
camp. This instrument 
was Cee “ee = 
or the pu 
of G with Perook an ond 


tuning slide; two 
turns; bras . Ship- 
ping weight, packed 


against damage in 
transit, 


Given a4 
—— to Bors’ LIF 
or su — and 





For safety all Drums are sent by 


cP Neh abies «a $3.50 








No. 1193. ANGLING OUTFIT. Here is 
fishing tackle which means delight to scout 
holders. Three-piece black enamel, cork- 
handled steel rod, with nickel plated reel 
seat; nickel plated multiplying reel with 
click and drag; 7 5 feet hand- braided cast- 
ing line; 6 snelled spring steel hooks; 
nickel plated trolling spoon; 6 assorted 
flies; assortment of sinkers; 2-colored float 
ry in stout khaki carrying case especial- 
ly ry to attach to Boy Scout haversack. 

MOOI. ste pebsahdens iscecbasiccbhoossesenvete 

— for 5 egg orto to oe td LIFE, 
or 1 subscription and $2.00 in cash. 

No. 1194. Similar outfit but more com- 
plete. Split bamboo rod, with 2 tips, mak- 
ing a fly, bait or boat rod; quadruple mul- 
tiplying, nickel plated reel, — click 
and drag; 75 feet of pure braided silk line; 
half dozen hand-tied selected flies; 1 dozen 
double snelled hooks; 2 three-foot double 
gut leaders; 2 nickel plated trolling spoons; 
assortment of sinkers and two-color cork 
float; all in neat leather bound carrying 
Made to attach to Boy Scout haver- 


case. 
GN, PRO. wdenc cdnecschecotiveccccscenegll v 
Given for 10 subscriptions or 1 subscrip- 
tion and $4.50 in cash. 
No. 1195. Same, but with steel rod in- 


stead of bamboo. Prepaid ...............-+- 
Given for 10 subscriptions or 1 subscrip- 

tion and cash. 

ARCHERY SUPPLIES. 


‘No 114. BOW AND 
ARROW SET. Bow can 
be furnished either in 
hickory or ironwood; 
length 5 feet. Nicely pol- 
ished, plush handle, flaxed 
bow-string, 2ye spliced at 
both ends ind whipped at 








No. 1148. Same, but 6- 
foot bow. State whether 


we 
subscription and $1.50 cash. 

All bows and arrows will 
be sent by express to avoid 
damage in transit; car- 
riage charges collect. 

o. 1150. BOW de iter * 

For & -foot and 5'4-foot bows. Prepaid.. 

Giv: im connection with a subscrip' 
to BOYS’ LIFE. See 





pa 
No. 1151. Same, for cag bow. es aren 4c 


Given in connection with a subscription 
to my _ .—¥ 
No. 1 Mickory wood 
inch ae’ on pret tb Ae. three aot, 
ainted between feathers and polished. 
ngth 22 inches. Per $1. 
Given i 3 cuboetintiete to BOYS’ LiFE; 
or 1 subscription and $1.25 
No 1153. Same, ear 25 ins. 
Given for 4 subscriptions to BOYS’ LIFE; 
or 1 eacetetion and $1.50 cas 





1 with handle for d bugl 

maserts 1236. TRUM iMPET AND DRU _ SiG. cae éaah. ao 1154. Same, length 2 3 inches, Per 
NAL CALL BOOK. Instructions for Trum- BOD. cindcegectsinecesseescduntagbetkeen 
pet and Drum. An eminently practical and No.1065. BOY SCOUT Given for 5 subscriptions to BOYS’ LIFE; 
carefully written manual containing the en- TRUMPET. An_ in- or 1 sub: tion and $2.00 cash. 
tire code of signals and calls used in the strument of higher No. 1155. SPECIAL SCOUT ARROWS. 
United States Army and Navy. Also special qualit “f° somewhat Heavy, blunt, broad-feathered, for use in 
calls for Boy Scouts. Paper Na ‘ost- easier to blow and a woods and on hike. Per dozen........+:+-- 
paid........ badiais Roy of G wah vente Given for 5 sub’ ns to BOYS’ LIFE; 

No. 1238. ie bat a meen slide to F. Mouthpiece attached with chain, No. ISSA. “STEELY ARROW POINTS. 
TRUMPET = ous. Contains 32 in- ie turns, ppt Braasing BOYS LIFE, Suitable ive dozen, steel-pointed arrows. 
spiri marches. ew up-to-date and iven for 9 s owint s to repai Of GOGNE sch ircconcedeiien RS SOR 
sien dly erranged ......... eh ES RRS ¢ or 1 subscription and $4.00 cash. Ghoun far 1 subscription to BOYS’ LIFE. 


loops and center. Com - 
plete with three arrows...$1.75 

Given for 3  subscrip- 
tions to BOYS’ LIFE; or 
1 subscription and $1.25 
cash. 

No. 1145. Same, but 5%- 
foot bow. State whether 
hickory or ironwood....... 

Given for 4  subscrip- 
tions to BOYS’ LIFE; or 

ci 1 eras omg and $1.50 
cash. 


hickory or ironwood........ $2.25 


“Per doz. $2.00 





Special estimates given upon request. for complete troop or camp outfits. 


a a 
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G. 

Made of best 
qualen * ‘sterl- 
ing” bunt- 
ing, sewed 
rough - 

out and fin- 
ished in first 
class manner. 
omplete 
number of 
stars sewed 
on both sides. 
Canvas head- 
ing, teeth 
Ce eee eet eee 





grommets, size 22 
Given for 4 su BoB mani) to pater LIFE, 
or for a Bg ~~” and $1.25 h. 
No. 1103. Same, se acy size, a x si 


This is "the new regulation flag of the U. 
War - TIGR CMON IR ys oc.cn o5c cccesk vis Saccongs dads 

Given for 6 subscriptions to yon egg LIFE 
or for 1 subscription and $2. a 

No. 1104. Same, size 5 x 8 feet, suitable 
for decorative purposes especially.......... 

Given for 7 subscriptions to BOYS’ LIFE, 
or for 1 subscriptions and $3.00 cash. 

No. 1105. AMERICAN FLAG. Made of su- 
perior quality “Government” bunting. Size 


$1.75 


BS © MOE. ccccydenttasredonsseccsasisuaessccss’ $2.50 


Given for 5 subscriptions to = LIFE, 
or for 1 subscription and $2.00 
No. 1106. Same, “parade” size mg x 5% 


Given for 8 ee to BOYS’ LIFE, 
or for 1 subscription and $3.50 cash. 
No. 1107. Same, size 5 x 8 fee 
Given for 9 subscriptions to Bos" ire” 
or for 1 subscription and $4.25 
No. 1168. MOUNTINGS AND y FHS 
MINGS FOR BUNTING FLAGS. Yellow 
worsted fringe and tassels with cord, imi- 
tation walnut pole with tube oint and hol- 
low spear head, rain cover and patent 
leather belt. For size 3 x § feet, add to 


$4.75 


et OO GN iiss bntcnintncsgsssdscndcends elaesan $6. 


Given for 12 subscriptions to BOYS’ 
—s or for 1 subcription and $5.90 cash. 

No. 1109. Same, for flag 4% x 5% feet. 
Add to cost of flag 
Given for 17 subscriptions to BOYS’ 
LIFE, or for 1 subscription and re cash. 
No. 1110. Same, for flag 5 x 8 feet. Add 
OG COO CE GER. iaccctdeccsdsctisteicccotdecers 


0. 
Given for 20 subscriptions to BOYS’ 


LIFE, or for 1 subscription and $10.30 cash. 


No. 1111. SILK AMERICAN FLAG. Made 
of best sewed flag silk. Complete number 
of sewed silk stars. 

Given for 20 subscriptions to s’ 
LIFE, or for 1 subscription and $9.50 cash. 

No. 1114. Same, U. S. National Regula- 
tion flag, 4% x 5% feet. 

Given for 28 subscriptions to 
LIFE, or for 1 subscription and $13.50 cash. 

No. 1120. SILK AMERICAN FLAG. Made 
of superior banner silk. Sewed silk stars. 
Me 3X 8 GUNG i uscacdckces ctucaboanss%elet $1 

Given for 28 subscriptions to BOYS’ 
LIFE, or for 1 subscription and $13.50 cash. 

No. 1 Same U. S. National Regula- 
tion ‘flag, 44 x 5% feet. 

Given Fa 4 subscriptions to BOY 
LIFE, or for 1 subscription and $19.50 rot 


No. 1129.—SILK FLAGPOLE RIBBONS. 
The above flags are not provided with rib- 
ms to tie on pole. ive pairs usually 
required. Per pair.......+0sss+s-seesseeesssee 
ive with a subscription to BOYS’ LIFE, 

in accordance with special note on page 1. 


No. 1132. MOUNTINGS AND TRIM- 
MINGS FOR SILK FLAGS. Yellow silk 
bullion fringe and tassels with cord, 
mounted on imitation cherry pole with 
tube oint and hollow brass spear head, 
rain cover and patent leather belt. For 
size 3 x 5 feet add to cost of flag............ 

Given for 14 subscriptions to BOYS’ 
LIFE, or for 1 subscription and $6.25 cash. 


No. 1131. Same, for size 4% x 5% feet. 


Size 3 x § feet........ $10.00 
BOY: 


Sewed silk stars.$14.00 
BOYS’ 


Sewed silk stars. ” aad 


Add to cost of flag PC FS FS PR FEL EAE 5 $9.00 


Given for 18 Citations to BOYS’ 
LIFE, or for 1 subscription and $8.50 cash. 
No. 1246. PLAIN FLAG POLE WITH 
TUBE JOINT. Genuine ash or antique oak 
as specified. Ends are unfinished. Spear 
head or eagle must be purchased as below. 
Pole only, length, 8 ft 
No. 1247. Same, but cherry or pas 


finish as specified. Length 9 ft. Spear 
head or eagle must be purchaséd separately 
as below. Pole only..........cscccceccecsess 


No. 1248. Same, but nuine ash or an- 
tique oak as specified. Sa or spear head 
must be purchased separately. 
Meath, © Oho... pciwhicdons latvivigoksetc céncned 
No. 149. HOLLOW BRASS SPEAR 
Length z inches. Suitable for any 

of the above DONE Sddewdicniains akin be debs oe 
No. 1250. Same, ‘but length 10 inches...... 


‘ole only, 





. 1251. UNITED STATES ARMY REG- 
ULATION SPEAR. Nickel or brass as 


specified. Length, 8 inches.................. $2.00 


No. 12532. HOLLOW BRASS EAGLE. 
Suitable’ for any of the above poles. 7% 
inches spead 

No. 1253. SOLID BRASS EAGLE. WING 


SPREAD, 376 inches. onc iccdvecsccccccvecene $1.50 
No. 1254. Same, but wing spread 6 in....$3.00 




















No. 118. SCOUT COMMISSIONER’S 
Offered in response to the de- 

mand for such a flag to be used at rallies 
and other Scout assemblies,. Made of all- 


wool blue “American Navy” bunting, de- 
sign and lettering, yellow. Size 4% x 5H, 
feet. To order gequiring 48 hours.......... 




















No. 1185. LOCAL COUNCIL FLAG. Used 
by chartered councils at city offices, 
rallies and on public occasions. Blue, all- 
wool ge a design and lettering, yel- 

x 


low. Size 4 5% feet. To order requiring 
WRT. o's bana Ser sdactabshscogmeercackan ee’ 

No. 141. MOUNTINGS AND TRIM 
yoo ayy FOR SCOUT COMMISSIONERS 


D LOCAL COUNCIL FLAGS. Imitation 
pene dh pole with tube joint and hollow 
spear head, rain cover and patent leather 
belt. Red Pte and blue tassels with 
cord comp! 

If red, white and blue fringe is wanted on 
fla 2 add $1.00. 

. 1242. FLAG BELT. Black patent 
lentes belt for carrying parade flags and 


CAMO 5 hic ics dn nghnke< oop hohe vdiskexsonvede $1.50 


-No. 1244. RAIN COVER FOR FLAGS. 
Black oilcloth cover for poles with ‘eagles 
of six and seven and one half (6 and 7%) 


MEUODID 5s oo. 6nn vi sheath ccaaeessinces edicceqahsoge 
No. 1245. Same for eagles with four a") 


OPC sic ccccavcesecccscscues Sesccnccsosocces 





No. 1135. “B. S. A.” PENNANT. High 
rade felt. Size 15 x 36 inches. Painted 
| ae Pees paddédbedideness cocsencvogeece 206 





No. 1181. SPECIAL PENNANT. Offered 
in response to demand for a superior all- 
wool pennant; stitched design and felt 


letters. Size 15°x~36-inches..........s..05. 7Se 











No. 10662, “BE PREPARED” PENNANT. 
Made of high-grade felt. Size 12 x 
inches. Design as illustrated. Paintec 
POCUUEDED «0s (acccsvctheccnsatdédse ctbscsicunl 


No. 1063. Same, but size 9 x 18 inches... 10c 





No. “DO A GOOD TURN DAILY” 
PENNANT. High-grade felt, size 15 x 36 
inches. Painted lettering. ‘lies tapes for 
SPIO 0 PERS s oun cdceucosencgbapesoonct svavns 





TWO COLOR CUT FELT PENNANTS 
The very latest and most attractive thing 


Letters and emblem actually 


in pennants. 
Flag of one eoleg and 


carved in the felt. 
letters of another. 
No. 1208. Blue pennant with white em- 
blem and letters. Size, 15 x 36 in........... 
No. 1209. Same as No. 1208, but red pen- 
nant with white emblem and letters....... +. Te 
No. 1210. Larger p t, same desi 
as the preceding, but size 18 x 42 inches. 
Blue pennant with white letters and em- 
DUE ic cccpnccanvsnedsgedessgueateosenes sib saeule 
No. 1211. Same as No. 1210, but red pen- 
nant with white emblem and letters........ 
NOTE: The above PF cree sold only to 
registered Scouts, orders must be 
signed by the Scoutmaster. 


No. 126. BALDWIN 
CAMP LAMP. Very 
desirable for hike or 













— camp use. Burns 
acetylene gas generated 
from carbide. One 
charge will last three 
hours. Produces a 
steady, clear, white 
light. Estimated  14- 
candlepower, with pro- 
{ection of 150 feet. Brass 
eight, ae + ihe sane 
Given for 2 su 

tion to BOYS" me EE, 
or 1 subscription and 50c cash. 

No. 1267. IMPROVED BALDWIN CAMP 
LAMP. Larger than the SeCesEne, and 
equipped with automatic hter, wind- 
shield and new water-feed ve nfeh fatamati- 
cally regulates water sw Flame -re- 
mains constant and steady Mia lamp re- 
uires absolutely no attention durin: aptire 
life of the fuel. Shipping weight, 1 6 oz.$2.50 


Gi for 5. subscri BOYS’ 
or 3 oubéeription pin $2.00 abs » uaa 





Cred 
cc 














a 


FIREMAKING SETS 
No. 1227. Long the d f 
have had to make ¢ hem for them camiees sane 
too often a scarci 


of 
Set consists oft how with Seder 





material. 
thong, a drill, and drill socket. 
fire and package of tinder. Prepaid. . Se 





Scoutmasters should sign all orders} or official flags and pennants. 
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“Oh, You Coaster Brakes! 


No wonder you beat me out! 


“Gee! I'm going to have one put on my wheel. 
Then I'll show you fellers. We'll see who gets 
here first when my Bike has a 


New DEPARTURE 
Od ERSTE 


The Brake that Brought the Bike Back 


The New Departure brought the Bike back because it brought 
a new pleasure to biking — it doubles the fun and halves the 
work on any run. 

You never get tired with a New Departure Coaster Brake on your wheel. 
It brought safety, too, Whether ride in @ crowded street or on the 
so i 
nickel plated. bh eustsanidightest of endes. Whethet the nde than 2 
long—you will finish safe and strong. 

Free, te Live B s. We have a gold plated 


pin you if you will send us the 
name of your nearest a 


The New Departure Mfg.Co. 
Bristol, Conn. 


























The Biggest 
Camera Value 
Ever Offered 


zon can make gees ee of fun. 
toot s al Tim Gamers atu reat saree, 






Look for the Plumb 
trade-mark on the 


Official Scout Axe. 


at wing. 
10 No. 0, 
amera 


great 

$525 RAE, Film 
Leather covered body, nickel trimmings, sapid, os 
Price, with leather sheath....... ooes0$t.00 

Price, without leather sheath 75 
At National Headquarters and all hardware stores 

FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Makers of the famous Plumb Anchor Brand Tools. 























The Moth-Catchers 


(Continued from page 54) 


of the vacuum. It was ten feet away, 
then eight, seven, six. Now it felt the 
air disturbance, for it began to flutter 
harder. Then—zipp! 

It was caught in the air current and in 
a twinkle disappeared down the yawning 
mouth of the sucker. 

A mighty cheer went up. But they were 
silenced quickly when another moth ap- 
peared. But before this one had gone half 
way down the light shaft, two others 
came. Then came two more, then three or 
four, until they were fluttering in the 
white light like so many scraps of paper. 
And always when they reached a point 
over the opening of the sucker they 
were whisked out of sight like a flash, to 
be carried into the big bag at the other 
end of the machine. 

The crowd began to press in closer. 
The men were talking loudly now and 
congratulating the young engineers, and 
as for Nipper and his comrades, well, 
they were pleased, and showed it by the 
smiles they wore. 

But just at this moment the sound of 
an automobile coming from the direction 
of headquarters was heard and the next 
instant Mr. Ford’s car dashed up. 

“Hello, boys, how’s she working?” he 
inquired and there was something in the 
tone of his voice that disturbed the scouts. 

“Why, it’s running in great shape. We 
have nearly half a bag full of moths now. 
What’s the matter?” queried Nipper. 

“Well, I have-some bad news for you. 
I’m sorry, fellows, but your little ma- 
chine isn’t as original as we thought it 


was. Here’s a telegram I received this 
evening from my attorneys in Washing- 
ton. ey say that a machine like yours 


was invented in Germany several years 
ago and patented in this country, too. 
They say several stories were printed about 
it in German and American magazines at 
the time. That means that we can’t put it 
on the market as we had visions of doing 
and——!” 

“Well, well, that’s too bad,’ said deep- 
voiced Mr. Bassett, who had come out of 
the automobile with the other judges to 
hear what Mr. Ford had to say. “Too 
bad they can’t get a patent on it. I 
thought the lads had an A-1 business 
proposition here and I was about to make 
‘em a spot cash offer for an interest in it. 
Why, it’s the best thing we’ve seen in all 
the tests. No one has had anything any- 
where near as ies 

“But—but—you don’t mean we can’t 
win the contest,” stammered Nipper, nerv- 
ously, looking at Mr. Bassett. 

“Win! Win! Why, lads, you’ve won in 
a walk. MHasn’t he, gentlemen? We 
haven’t seen anything as good as this, 
have we?” 

“We certainly have not,” said Mr. 
Adams. “Of course, the boys win. They 
get the $100 prize, but that’s a mighty 
small amount for such ingenuity. If it 
wasn’t for that German inventor you could 
have made thousands of dollars out——” 

“Pshaw, we only wanted first prize,” 
exclaimed Nipper Knapp. Then 
shouted, “Hi, fellows, we win, and we'll 
have our motorboat. Whoope-e-e-e! Three 
cheers.” And all, including the men, 
joined in: “Hip—hi ray !” the noise 
of which didn’t bother the moths in the 
least as oy kept on fluttering toward 
the light disappearing into the trap. 
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=| What doyou 


ow about that? 














Write to Geo. W. Alt, Croisic 
Building, 220 Fifth Avenue; 
Room 202, New York. Tell 
him what Jou know about that 
or ask him about it. You will 
ld receive ‘something you'd like to 





have and, maybe, learn something 
youd like to know about that. . 














Base Ball 
nd 


a 
Good Teeth 


Care of the 
Teeth Makes a 
Better Ball Player 


Te clear eye, the strong arm, the fleet step, the steady nerve, and the quick 
brain that make a ball player all depend on good health. Good health 
depends in large measure on sound, strong teeth to properly chew the food. 


This is why you will find that so many star Don’t think that care of the teeth is “girls’ 
players give their teeth the twice-a-day brush- work.” As one boy wrote us, 


ing which all teeth should have. “Since we organized the Boy Scouts nobody 
calls a fellow a ‘sissy’ for being particular about 


his teeth. Fact is, he gets credit for it.” 
Take care of your teeth—brush them with (Name of writer on request) 


Colgate’s Ribbon. Dental Cream, the safe Begin today by getting a tube of Ribbon 


dentifrice that tastes good and does good. Dental Cream all of your own. 


Sold everywhere—or a trial tube sent for 4c. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. U, 199 Fulton St., New tow 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap—luxurious, hin refined. A new size al 10c the cake. 











